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Moscow via Washington 


T HE conduct of foreign policy by Mr Churchill and Mr Eden has 
begun well. They have taken two wise decisions and adopted a 
style of public address that is a rebuke to the bad manners of current 
diplomacy. Both statesmen come fresh onto an international scene 
crowded with tired and cynical men who are baffled by the mélée in 
which they strive to find a direction and restore order. They bring 
with them memories of postwar aspirations and pledges that have been 
increasingly set aside since the Anglo-American leadership that pro- 
moted them began to falter and give place to the exhortations of the 
Pentagon. To show what the new Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary can do will take time and patience ; but they appear to have 
seen already into the heart of the matter. There is no pretence that 
peace is to be won by any means save hard negotiation, loyal alliance 
and costly vigilance. 


Mr Churchill is to visit Washington in January and Mr Eden has 
already stated his principles of policy before the United Nations. Mr 
Churchill said at the Mansion House that Britain has “ every need and 
every right to seek and receive the fullest consideration from the 
Americans for our point of view.” Mr Eden has urged that the United 
Nations should make “ a truce to name-calling and angry words” and 
“ breathe life ” into-the international order. If that were done, fresh 
pacts and conferences would not be needed. It is British policy, he 
said, to “ grasp definite and limited problems on both the political and 
economic fronts and work for their practical solution.” If the Foreign 
Secretary is to make good his words, the Prime Minister must make 
a success of his transatlantic mission. For the “Grand Alliance ” 
through which they must work needs refurbishing. 


The meeting with the Americans will be crucial not only because 
the whole strategy of the free world’s resistance to Communist 
imperialism needs review, but also because the men who conduct Soviet 
policy clearly believe that the Atlantic partnership can be split by 
economic strain, by disagreements over policy, and by the tensions that 
naturally arise between a power that is young and restless and a power 
that is mature and sedate. The Russians are not completely wrong. 
As the balance of strength between the United States and this country 
has changed to the British disadvantage, so American policy has become 
less restrained, less comradely in matters of vital interest to the whole 
Commonwealth. Both Foreign Office and State Department have been 
guilty of grave failures to consult in advance of emergencies like those 
that occurred on the Yalu River, in Persia, in the raw material markets 
of the world. The dominating factor in future defence planning—the 
atomic weapon in all its forms—has been treated as an American 
monopoly, despite the scientific achievement and strategic bases that 
Britain contributes. In legislation the interests of America’s most 
powerful ally have too often been subordinated to the-prejudices of a 
Congress that still does not understand that in vast areas of Southern 
Asia and the Middle East the British Commonwealth stood 
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alone until quite lately, as the free world’s champion. 


These are matters on which Mr Churchill, with Mr 
Eden, Lord Ismay and Lord Cherwell at his side, can 
and should speak out. For he can express most British, 
and some European, misgivings in a manner that Con- 
gress will respect ; and he can examine critically some 
aspects of American foreign policy—for instance, the 
erowing influence of the fighting men—without risk that 
his motives will be misunderstood. No one is likely to 
suspect Mr Churchill of a desire either to appease Com- 
munists or to antagonise Americans. What he says on 
these matters will not sound, as the speeches of Mr 
Morrison and Mr Shinwell sometimes sounded, like 
faded echoes of Mr Bevan. 


* 


It will not do to exaggerate the qualities of the two 
men who now direct British foreign policy. Mr Churchill 
has a good eye for broad essentials ; he also has immense 
experience in deciding priorities and in taking the risks 
that such decisions involve. But the United States, the 
Soviet Union and the Communist China he has now to 
deal with are more powerful and more confident than 
the nations he knew in 1945. He has still to show himself 
flexible and realistic in his understanding of the methods 
by which the cold war is fought. Mr Eden, too, has limi- 
tations. He excels in timing, in raising the level of debate, 
in sensing the mood of an opponent ; but he has yet to 
show the capacity to frame a far-seeing policy and to push 
it doggedly through. Mr Churchill believes he can 
influence Stalin by a confrontation of heroic personalities 
and a wide-ranging exchange of views ; Mr Eden puts his 
faith in piecemeal negotiation about Germany, Korea 
and Austria, Both are right, but within limits. Detailed 
negotiation with the Vyshinskys and Gromykos will get 
nowhere unless it is Stalin’s wish that negotiation should 
succeed ; but table talk with Stalin will likewise get 
nowhere unless he sees that the western partners know 
exactly what they want and what they are prepared to 
pay for it. The Russians have a long-term aim—equality 
with an America isolated from its allies—and they have 
a political strategy to achieve it. They assume that the 
West also has an aim and a political plan, but it has not. 


It should therefore be the British purpose to discuss 
with the Americans not only the grand strategy of 


Shuttlecock of Steel 


HE debate last Monday on the future of the steel 

industry provided the first major controversy of 
the new Parliament. It could hardly have been more 
disquieting. Few debates in recent years have revealed 
more bitterness of feeling between the parties and none 
has helped to create a political situation more full of 
difficulties and dangers. The Conservative party sticks, 
with every justification, to its intention to undo the 
nationalisation of ‘steel ; the Labour party declares that 
the industry will be nationalised again at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Both sides realise perfectly well that the control and 
management of a basic industry ought not to be con- 
tinually disturbed with every change in the tide of poli- 
tics. Some way out of this situation must be found, 
and to seek one need involve no shame or weakness of 
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defence, but the grand strategy of settlement. 
insists, and Beria has again insisted, on the 
of peaceful co-existence. That may mean the 
of world war—still a vital Soviet interest—bux jt ajp, 
certainly means the continuation of keen and Suspicigas 
rivalry with the free world in Europe, where jt; Stren rs 
is growing, and leadership of revolution in Asi, whose} 
weakness is apparent. Is co-existence on such terme the 
most that can be hoped for in the lifetime of Stalin ‘al 
Mr. Churchill? Very probably it is. But will th 
Americans be content with this? There is not the 
slightest reason’ to doubt the sincerity of Mr Achesss 
when he states that the aim of his peace policy is 1 
contain Communist imperialism by creating situations of 
strength, and then to negotiate from strength. Nevovis. 
tion—but what about? That is the first question 
From strength—but how much strength and at why 
cost ? That is the second question. And underlying 
both is this great and baffling uncertainty: whether it wij. 
be possible to obtain from a revolutionary power fim 
and specific pledges that it will cease to stir up trouble 
in the free.world. It may well prove easier to avoid 
world war than to stop the cold war. For it is part and 
parcel of Stalinism, and only ‘Stalin himself can discard 
it, The main purpose of a western visit to Moscow would 
be to find out whether he will. 

The time between now and January should be used 
to think about these things ; and Mr Churchill should 
not disregard the immense amount of work and thought 
that have been already given to them in London as well | 
as Washington. The time may be becoming ripe for 
new decisions. The North Atlantic Treaty Powers have 
still not decided whether they can afford to carry out 
their defence programme. Russians have still 10 
show what they mean by their hints about a Korea 
truce, by their slight concession on elections in Germany, 
by their calmer tone towards this country, by their offen 
of non-aggression treaties. The months ahead will pro 
vide events and opp ities on the scale that Mr 
Churchill is well equipped to measure. But he will not 
be the arbiter. Whether it is in Europe or Asia or Afnica, | 
he will have to work with and through allies. If he fails 
to do this, Soviet policy will persist in the belief that ume 
and the “ contradictions in the capitalist camp ” ate 0 
its side. The way to Moscow, if it can be opened at dl, 
lies through Washington. 
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principle for either side. Public opinion ceriainly wats 
a solution. That is — recognised in the argh 
ments of both parties, the last Parliament. the Com | 
servatives’ main case against nationalisation was that 0” 
difficult times it disturbed—on no clear plan, for 00 
clear reason and without adequate public support—the 
organisation of an industry that was already working wel | 
under effective public stpervision of its policies. Labout 
now claims that in fact nationalisation was ‘° contrived 
as to dislocate nothing ; and it asserts that the procs, 
of denationalisation would, in some mysterious Wa); ® 
a damaging disturbance whereas nationalisation was | 
ingofthekind. = an 

At this level of debate, the Conservative ces¢ #6 plaisly 
and immeasurably the better. Except in a financial sm! 
nationalisation has not introduced any majo: «hangs ™ 
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1 THE 
alin the steel industry’s structure. The Iron and Steel Cor- 
ility poration has not begun to carry out any plans it may 


ance have for the regrouping of the industry in public owner- 


Dost ship. Schemes of this kind would involve a major 
ious upheaval in the organisation of the industry ; but the old 
ngth units of management are still more or less intact, and the 
€ its transfer of the industry back to private ownership, for 
: the all its technical difficulty, would involve no disturbance 
and to output, unless the trade unions were actuated by some- 
the thing less than their usual high standards of responsi- 
ine bility, If the proper test is the conservative one to which 
eson both sides now pay lip-service, if the industry as it stands 
IS 10 is as sound already as both sides profess to believe, then 
ns of the right course is to undo nationalisation before it has 
ous really begun. 


THON, 


In fact the conservative test is not enough. The steel 


ving industry as it existed until last February, and as in 
t will essence it still exists, is mot perfect and could be radically 
re improved. All the evidence is that under the Iron and 
suble Stee! Corporation it would get fossilisation. Nothing 
avoid could be more ill-conceived than the idea of grouping the 
tds steel plants under regional boards that is attributed to 
scard the corporation, No scheme has been published, but 
vould if the corporation’s thinking is towards regional grouping, 

it should certainly be condemned. Proper regrouping 
med needs to be based on technical and functional similarities, 


hould not on the accidents of geographical boundaries. Mr 
ought | Strauss, the former Minister of Supply, suggested that the 
: well corporation “‘ were beginning to work out a scheme... . 
ota to group the industry im part regionally and in part 
have functionally.” This is meaningless. The only ground 
apes for giving the corporation an extension of life would be 
sill to if it had—as was recently supposed—a scheme already 
caeal drafted that promised a real chance of achieving further 
vase technical reorganisation of the industry. But clearly there 
offers isno assurance that it has. In this situation, the Conserva- 
1 pro. tives are right to undo nationalisation as soon as possible. 
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e fai No doubt it is precisely because of its doubts and 
it time Waverings between 1946 and 1949 that the Labour party 


in Parliament feels psychologically bound to show 












ate on , 

e di. unusual vigour in its opposition to the undoing of 
nationalisation. The leaders are indulging, and 
many must know that they are indulging, the worst pas- 
Slons and prejudices of their supporters. The Govern- 
ment has no need to worry about the Parliamentary 
battle. In their present mood of surprised enthusiasm 
Labour members may talk about opposing “ word by 

oil word, clause by clause, at every stage,” but if they carry 
ae out the threat they will merely be repeating stale plati- 

» Cra — and irrelevant untruths ad nauseam. They have 

that im tw effective arguments to deploy. They can make a 

fo great nuisance of themselves, but will not win public 

t—the HE Pet thereby. They are not so ical as entirely 
ng well ‘0 forget that the main purpose of Parliamentary debates 

Labout ty influence public opinion, and on this issue Labour 

nse "as not the remotest chance of winning the favour that 

proces it failed to gain in the debates of 1949-50. 

way, MM Unless Labour turns out to be utterly unrealistic in 

on Wa BAB °PPosition, the debates om next year’s Steel Bill should 

_ BP in fact seriously disrupt this Parliament. The danger 
 plaisly HAMB'*s in the extreme position into which the Labour party 
l= may allow itself to drift. It wants to show vigour and 
anges 





sssion on this issue“ because it has no better issue. And 
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to make passionate opposition convincing, the party feels 
bound to talk about restoring nationalisation. Mr Strauss 
was prompt to announce that intention on Monday. Its 
irresponsibility is patent. If there were serious doubts 
about the wisdom of nationalisation in 1949, there can 
be no doubt at all about the uriwisdom of nationalising 
again whenever Labour is next in office. But conscious- 
ness of folly often has unhingeing effects. The effect 
on the Labour party is apparently to want to be hanged 
for a sheep, not a lamb. Mr Strauss not only declared 
that Labour would nationalise steel again. He said that 
the compensation paid would be no bigger than it was 
last February, and would be cut by the amount of any 
dividends paid during the interlude of private enterprise 
in excess of the 34 per cent interest on steel stock. 

The purpose of this announcement is presumably to 
make the resale of steel shares to private investors as 
difficult as possible. - Its effect is to commit the Labour 
party for the first time to a policy of deliberate and 
discriminating confiscation. The compensation paid to 
steel shareholders was inadequate last February, both by 
any reasonable standards of fairness and by comparison 
with Labour’s treatment of the shareholders in other 
nationalised industries. With the programme of capital 
development still in course of execution, the assets of the 
steel industry will be worth more (without allowing for 
any rise in the price level) in three or four years’ time 
than they were worth last February. Other circum- 
stances will no doubt change also; in particular, the 
chances are that the value of money may further depre- 
ciate. To lay down now the price of acquisition by the 
state at an unknown future date is to violate every 
principle of political obligation and every tradition on 
which Labour’s standing as a party of western social 
democracy rests. In the spleen of its electoral defeat 


. Labour is making the steel industry not only the sport ol 


party politics but also the victim of class war. 

In this situation anger, legitimate though it is, will not 
help the Conservatives. It is the Government’s respon- 
sibility to try to save the Labour party from itself because 
its return to power in ihe mood it threatens would de 
irreparable harm to the economic and social fabric of 
this country. The Conservatives will not lose by demon- 
strating the statesmanship that is absent on. the other 
side. The steel industry should be returned to private 
ownership: to compromise on this basic point would do 
no good politically and it might do considerable harm 
to the economy. What the Government can do is by 
the good sense-of its detailed proposals to shame the 
Labour party into a more reasoned and responsible 
attitude. 

The new Steel Bill ought to be demonstrably a scheme 
for private enterprise in steel, with all the emphasis on 
enterprise. It should show no tenderness for vested 
interests but a careful determination to secure the best 
possible technical structure for the industry, with effec- 
tive policy-making supervision—not mere negative con- 
trol—vested in a public board. It must be a Bill care- 
fully thought out by the draftsmen and unusually well 
argued by its exponents in Parliament. On those terms, 
but on those terms alone, the Conservatives can be con- 
fident of public support and Labour will be compelled 
to retreat a very long way from the presént extremes of 
its opposition. That step ought to be welcome particu- 
larly to the more sober spirits who are trying to find a 
new faith and a new policy for the Labour party. 
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Persia without a Policy 


1>* MOSSADEGH is returning to Teheran after 
more than five weeks spent in the United States. 
These have been weeks of anxiety and difficulty for his 
colleagues at home. He has spent them in the national 
pastimes of agreeable conversation and poker play with 
the Americans ; his cabinet will now want to: know what 
results he has to show for his long absence. The account 
may look better to Persian than to foreign eyes. The 
first item to Dr Mossadegh’s credit is his triumph in 
getting the British motion on the oil dispute erased from 
the agenda of the Security Council. The second is the 
reception he received in the United States, where he was 
feted, listened to and televised. A third point in his 
favour is the news from Teheran that the Abadan refinery 
is ticking over on a scale that is admittedly small but is 
sufficient to yield some of the light grades of oil needed 
for home consumption. Lastly, he may be credited—at 
any rate temporarily—with the fact that the movement 
of opinion among Americans, for lack of hard news, more 
often fluctuated towards the Persians than away from 
them ; they were more often regarded as the “ victims of 
British obstinacy ” than as advocates of unbusinesslike 
and unacceptable conditions. Although Dr Mossadegh 
was very successful in spreading the first impression, it 
is the second that now prevails in Washington. 


Against these credit items, however, must be set 
the grave fact that the Persian Prime Minister leaves the 
United States with no arrangement for earning a fraction 
of the money that the Persian exchequer used to draw 
from the despised Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. To the 
western mind, this would be a matter for bewilderment 
and anxiety about the future ; but in Teheran few are 
worrying as yet. Indeed, many are preparing a triumph 
for the returning Prime Minister and feeding their own 
complacency. As one government spokesman has declared 
this week: “‘ Ninety per cent of the oil question is settled ; 
only ten per cent remains to be fixed. With the help 
of Almighty God and the Majlis it will be so.” Dr 
Mossadegh’s protestations to the Americans were, there- 
fore, in tune with the other worldly state of mind in 
. Persia, which supports itself by a string of comforting 
arguments. The first is that Persia, with its native 
intelligence and the assistance of a few foreign servants, 
can get the oil out of the ground. It can also operate 
considerable parts of the Abadan refinery. Therefore 
Persia need entertain no plans for foreigners to manage 
its industry. Smaller quantities of oil will be lifted and 
marketed than before, but Persia is bound to earn at 
least as much as the share the British company used to 
pay, because the value of the oil will bring to Abadan 
purchasers who will pay the spot price for it. Persia 
should and can command a price for oil at Abadan at 
least equal to that which Anglo-Iranian charged for oil 
delivered to the user. The Persian government and 
5.9% have yet to learn that some of this reasoning is 
false. 7 


With these calculations as a basis, Dr Mossadegh 
naturally rejected all proposals for foreign management 
inside Persia made by Americans and others. Indeed, he 
and the State Department spokesmen were, more often 
than not, talking at cross purposes. For they were trying 
to convince him that foreign management was necessary 
if money was to be earned for Persia on any significant 
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scale, whereas he was intent on making Washington 
fiesh creep with tales of the Communist danger aa 
the corner. To avert the danger of a Communist cou 

he argued, oil must be marketed on Persian terms me 
with American help. 


* 


Whether the Persians can or cannot manage their oi) 
industry on a scale that will bring them the financig 
returns of former years remains to be seen. They wil 
in any case, go on believing they can until they behold 
facts which prove that they cannot. Until, that hus 
happened it is futile to argue or negotiate with them, 
The immediate task for western policy, therefore, is not 
to find ways-of helping them to work the oil industry 
but to decide whether Dr Mossadegh’s warnings abou 
the spread of Communism should be taken seriously. | 
his cabinet is really in danger and if its fall means tha 
the Tudeh party takes over under the orders of Moscow, 
then a case for helping him presents itself. But he ma 
be using the familiar bazaar technique of keeping up the 
price by telling one bidder what the other is offering 
So far, American and British observers in Teheran have 
disagreed on which interpretation of local trends is the 
more accurate. The Americans, always nervous of the 
Communist bogy, incline to regard it as bigger and 
closer than do most of the British. But the British in 
Teheran have for months made such"poor guesses about § 
Persian possibilities that Washington has becom 
sceptical of their judgment. 


Yet the little evidence available supports the British 
appreciation. Persia’s exchequer is short of revenue, but 
its general economic position is far from desperate. Is 
exports of commodities other than oil have been profi 
able. It has not yet exhausted the sum realised earlier 
in the year by reducing the cover for its note issue. lt 
has just secured useful temporary help by purchasing 
$8,700,000 from the International Monetary Fund 
It has not yet drawn upon a line of credit of $25 million 
which it has accepted from the Export-Import Bank 
Furthermore, while the Persian Government condones 
Communist-inspired Tudeh demonstrations it 5 
denouncing Soviet concessions for caviare fisheries at th 
Persian end of the Caspian Sea ; it is reviling the Sove 
Union for failing to pay its war debts, and audiences 
the cinemas of Teheran are booing pictures of Stalin 


It is clearly time that London and ‘Washington 
obtained from their Teheran embassies a joint appraisal 
of the weight to be attached to Dr Mossadegh’s warnings 
about from the Tudeh Party and Communis®. 
If the usion were that revolution is not imminett 
and that there is time to spare, there would be 
reason for leaving the Persians to ponder, at least for 
some weeks, a few inescapable facts. The oil national 
tion law has been in force since May ; it has got os 
most of the expert skill and technical resources of 
oil industry without replacing them. The elaboratt 

isation through which’ Persian oil was carried 4 
sold abroad has been t to a standstill. Sales 
oil have been shut down because the Persians who ¢ 
out this series of purely destructive acts have made 00 
proposals to potential buyers that are commercilly 
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iaviting. They have brought a great and wealthy export 
industry t0 4 dead stop. 

Those outside Persia who have been affected by these 
acts have shown themselves resilient and determined. 
The oil industries of several countries have taken rapid 
steps to meet the situation. — British and American oil 
companies have increased their output elsewhere : already 
the world supply of crude oil has made good the loss of 
Persia’s former output. By 1952 production on the Arab 
shore of the Persian Gulf—in Kuweit, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Qatar-—will have increased so much that Middle East 
sources alone will have made up the deficit. The world’s 
refinery arrangements have not waited on events in 
Abadan. With a small sacrifice of quality at other 
refineries, 55-60 per cent of Abadan’s refining capacity 
has been replaced, and even the loss of quality need not 
persist, thanks to the building of refineries in Western 
Europe. Plans are already afoot for new refining plant 
ia the Indian Ocean area. Only in the shortage of aviation 
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fuel will the loss of Abadan be felt for any length of time. 
_ In short, while Dr Mossadegh talks, the world’s oil 
industry gets on with its work and Persian oil is being 
left in a backwater. And there it will stagnate unless 
one of two possible factors comes“into play. The first 
is that the West, in order to forestall Soviet~ political 
expansion, is impelled to thrust efficiency upon the 
Persians. This course is not. immediately likely, for it 
has always been distasteful to Washington and has become 
so to London. The second is that the Persians themselves 
might produce a policy for the export of their wealth of 
oil that is commercially sound and attractive. That 
could still be done ; but so long as the Persians’ business 
sense is dominated and fuddled by their nationalism, 
nobody in the West will risk burning his fingers to pro- 
duce a policy for them. They have exasperated everyone 
by their practice of waiting for something to tyrn down. 


It is now their turn to make, if they can, a commercial 
proposition. 


European Scapegoat ? 


\ R CHURCHILL’S government cannot have 

relished the fact that they had to include among 
their first financial measures a heavy blow at European 
co-operation. The cut of £130 million in private imports 
that the Chancellor prescribed last week will fall entirely 
on goods freely imported from non-dellar countries, and 
mainly from Western Europe. It had to be decided 
before the authorities of the European Payments Union 
(EPU) or the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) could be consulted. And it has been 
made by the country which was the inventor of 
“liberalisation,” and which has argued consistently 
throughout the last two years that the gradual freeing of 
trade between European countries is the best—indeed, 
the only—approach to economic union in Europe. All 
this is perfectly true ; and even the firmest friends of 
Britain across the Channel are bound to feel sad about 
it, whether or not they feel angry. It is, therefore, 
extremely important that the case for the British action 
should be stated and understood. 


The simple defence is that there was nothing else the 
Chancellor could do ; and this is not to say that nothing 
else could have been done earlier. Britain’s balance of 
payments difficulties are symptoms, not causes, of an 
overstrained economy, and cutting imports will do 
nothing to cure this fundamental malady. But Mr 
Butler had to deal first with symptoms which had become 
80 serious and painful that the patient was calling for 
instant relief. As far as Britain itself is concerned 
these symptoms are two, The gold and dollar reserves 
of the sterling area have been dwindling at a rate which 
would exhaust them before the end of next year ; this fact 

caused an imminent danger of a new flight from 
Sterling. Europe itself has a large interest in stemming 
this drain. First, if sterling were to come under 
itesistible pressure, the tottering franc and all other 


, amopean Currencies would be bound to follow. Secondly, 


¢ failure of this country to balance its trade account 
with Europe as a whole would imperil the future of the 
Pegme union, which was never designed to withstand 
g¢ and persistent deficits. may well be hurt 
and surprised that it should be the main victim of the 


latest British trade economies. But the British deficit 
with Europe has reached the point at which gold must 
be paid over to EPU. Very little can be done to stem 
the direct drain of hard currency across the Atlantic. 
Imports are already controlled by licences or on 
goverament account, and they are already at austerity 
levels. Where they are not, Mr Butler intends to cut 
them. Imports from the sterling area have emerged 
unscathed from the CHancellor’s latest cuts, but this 
immunity rests on the readiness of the sterling area to 
increase its holdings of sterling. 


There is a further point to be made for Mr Butler. 
Before his action was taken, Britain was importing from 
Europe under open licences more than go per cent of 
its total private trade with that area in 1948—a far higher 
percentage than any other country in Europe. This fact 
requires careful interpretation, as European spokesmen 
have often pointed out, because a sizeable proportion 
of Britain’s trade is. conducted not by private traders but 
by the Ministry of Food. As things have worked out, 
however, the value of British imports from Europe rose 
from $389 million in the first quarter of 1950 to $686 
million in the second quarter of 1951. Liberalisation of 
European trade certainly led to increased British pur- 
chases of European goods. But British exports to Europe 
did not benefit proportionately. 


Once it was. decided that liberalisation had to suffer 
in some degree, Mr Butler seems to have imposed his 
cuts with a good deal of sympathy. He has said that his 
cuts are an emergency measure ; and he has obviously 
tried to keep the essence of liberalisation alive. Not 
very long before the present crisis, the OEEC had evolved 
a new approach to liberalisation through its “ common 
list ” of commodities that were to be imported freely by 
and from every member country. At the same time it 
was agreed that the freeing of restrictions on other 
imports was tu be non-discriminatory. The Chancellor 
has treated both these principles with respect. With the 
exception of toys, clothes and pharmaceuticals, the 
“ common list ” emerges practically intact from the new 
restrictions ; and those imports which were once free and 
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are now to be restricted will be put on “ global quotas,” 
which an importer can use in any country of Western 
Europe. Likewise, the selection of the commodities to 
be cut has been done with care ; some 65 per cent of 
private trade will remain free. Of the rest, trouble has 
obviously been taken to see that no industry in which any 
country is particularly vulnerable has been affected. The 


INTRA-~EUROPEAN TRADE 
($ Million) 


1950 | 1951 





| Ist 2nd | | Ist 
| Qtr.-|} Qtr. | | Qtr. 





2nd 
Otr. 





Britain: | 
Imports .........s- | 389 | 437 | 573 686 
Exports | 407 | 481 | 514 


Balance { | 39 | — 99 





—172 





Germany : i 
Imports ; 250 | 434 248 
Exports | 300 458 519 


+271 





Balance +50 | +24 





France : 
Imports | 205 | 234 286 
Exports | 294 | | 428 429 


\+194 (+143 





Balance : +89 





Belgium : } ; 
imports ' ; 219 | i $10 310 
Exports | 241 Egae S10 404 
Balance | +22 | — 4 +14 +60 + 94 


a —— 








ra ? 
ia 


‘Imports .......000 “| 126 | 109 | 136 | 160 © 164 
Exports ......0.. +. 137 | 143 | 154 | 184 | 19] | 206 


Balance +17 +45 +48 t- 42 








These figures refer to exports and imports of selected countries to and from all membe® 
of the European Payments Union. 
largest cut has fallen on food, and in particular on tinned 
foods ; the latter are expected to yield a saving of 
{50 million out of the total £100 million on all classes 
of food. The remaining £30 million will be saved 
mainly on manufactures and, to a much lesser extent, 
on raw materials. The actual extent of the cuts has 
not yet been made known; for many of the food items it 
might be as much as §0 per cent or even 75 per cent. 
For raw materials and manufactures it may range 
from a quarter to a half. It is therefore impossible 
at this stage to estimate. with any accuracy the 
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impact of Mr Butler’s pruning on the county; 
Western Europe. At first glance it would cena 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Western Germany and 
Although cuts in some individual items may seem 
severe, in no case will the total export of any OEEC 
country be reduced by more than 7} per cent. Ip any 
event the impact of the British cuts should be softened 
by the fact that Germany is due to free its imports again 
in January. It is true that the countries of Western Europe 
sell a far larger proportion of their total exports within 
the payments union area than Britain does, and within 
that area Britain is for each country its largest market 
But the cuts will fall comparatively lightly on the smaller 
countries, ~~ 
Mr Butler could indeed have been more drastic in his 
import cuts. He could, for example, have put textiles 
on specific licences, This would not only have been a 
major attack on the “ common list ” ; it would also have 
caused unemployment in Western Europe. A saving of 
over {100 million alone could have been achieved by 
cutting imports of textiles, canned meat (including ham) 
and paper and paper-making materials. To say this is 
not to argue that the cuts ordered by Mr Butler are those 
that would hurt Europe least ; but the facts show that 
the Chancellor did not take the easiest course. 
Retrenchment in foreign trade is neither the right nor 
the most effective way to avoid economic crises ; but the 
Chancellor can properly claim that he had to act as he 
did because the crisis was already on him. On the other 
hand, Europe cannot be blamed if it recalls tha 
past crises have been allowed to develop, and then 
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“cured” by the lazy expedient of cutting trade, hurt- 


ing other people and forcing them to take similar action, 
rather than by a direct attack on the sources of British 
inflation that primarily cause them. It is unfortunately 
true that Labour Ministers and their advisers fell into 
the habit of regarding the level of economic activity in 
Britain as a given factor in their calculations, and the 
levels of Britain’s imports and exports as flexible factors 
that could be adjusted when circumstances required it 
Until it is realised that neither Europe nor Britain can 
ultimately benefit from this kind of thinking, Europe 
cannot be blamed for feeling that its trade has been 
sacrificed to meet the consequences of past British 
indulgence. 


s 


Shares for the Workers 


HE extent to which the Conservative Government’s 
comfort and freedom of manceuvre depend on 
Liberal good will is not crucial, but it is enough to ensure 
a certain priority for measures likely to increase that good 
will. The profit-sharing provisions of the Industrial 
Charter, while falling a long way short of the Liberal 
“ co-ownership ” scheme, can be regarded by Liberals as 
a step in the right direction and welcomed accordingly. 
Labour opposition, if Mr Gaitskell’s words to the TUC 
two months ago mean anything, is unlikely to be uncom- 
promising in principle. Indeed, if one looks far enough 
ahead, it seems possible that bigger and better profit- 


sharing schemes may eventually become part of the cur- | 


rency of party competition. 


So far the discussion of profit-sharing has been com 
ducted mainly in political terms. Before that discussion 
is extended, it seems worthwhile to give a little com 
sideration to the basic economic points that should under- 
lie it. The purpose of this article is restricted to such 
theoretical analysis. 

There are attractive arguments for profit-sharing. 
There is the immediate short-run argument, that 1 pre 


ing alternative 
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industry. And finally, there is the incentive argument ; a 
direct interest in profits should spur workers to greater 
productivity. 

aad * 

The first of these arguments—that profit-sharing is a 
preferable alternative to higher wages—has at first sight 
~onsiderable force. The issue of workers’ bonus shares 
does not involve an all-round, undiscriminating increase 
ia costs, It has, moreover, the advantage of partially 
estoring the classic incentive to mobility ; it enables the 
more efficient firms to offer better terms to labour, and so 
revives an incentive blunted by national collective bar- 
saining and nearly abolished by the wage freeze. It also 
offers an escape from what has been called the “ ratchet 
effect” that bedevils wage movements in a state of full 
employment—a wage increase once granted can never be 
withdrawn, any adjustment of relative levels must be 


made by way of further increases elsewhere, and a power- 


ful inflationary pressure obviously results. With profit- 
sharing, on the face of it, the total return to workers in a 
particular enterprise cam vary, above the fixed maximum 
represented by the standard wage, according to the pro- 
fitability of that enterprise ; once again, a classical flexi- 
bility is restored. It is restored, moreover, at no cost to 
the workers. Existing wages are unaffected, while profit- 
sharing provides a surplus whenever and wherever a 
surplus is economically warranted. True, that surplus 


will fluctuate ; but a fluctuating surplus is better than no ~ 


surplus at all. The workers may gain much and can lose 
nothing ; the economy as a whole gains an element of 
flexibility and an incentive to adaptation that it patently 
needs. 

To the economist or accountant, profit-sharing divides 
the workers’ income into two clearly distinct parts, a con- 
tractually-settled wage and a residually-settled share in 
profits. But for the recipient it is psychologically diffi- 
cult to preserve an unfailing mental distinction between 
the two parts. When payment of a profit-sharing bonus 
has long been stable, its withdrawal in a lean year is apt 
to be regarded simply as an imposed reduction in wages, 
affording good grounds for a strike. When it is unstable, 
its fluctuations offend the workers’ desire for a secure 
and calculable income, Nor is this attitude unreasonable. 
The workers’ earnings—as distinct from wage rates— 
vary with his firm’s fortunes in any event. Prosperity 
iOcreases the opportunities for overtime and the volume 
ot work payable by piece-rates ; adversity reduces them. 
Profit-sh ring introduces a further and cumulative 
“cement of uncertainty ; and where the workers are share- 
holders in the full sense, holding their securities as dis- 
posable assets, the capital value of these assets fluctuates 
in the same direction, Confronted with the choice 
between a certain and am uncertain income, between the 
bird in the hand of an im wage agreement and the 
possibly handsomer aes messy the profit-sharing bush, 
the worker understandably sadahe: cha toemer. 

This same consideration of security severely weakens 
the second argument for profit-sharing, the argument 
that it usefully spreads pr rights. No one denies 
= a — distribution of is desirable ; but 
te are different kinds of property rights, and about the 
a ber the small pS omy og wants, Or ag 
the residual and speculative right of the aaaeey pty 
holder. At the least, tisk-bearing should be optional. 
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The great strength of joint-stock enterprise has been the 
fine gradation of risk and return offered to the investor, 
which enables him to choose, according to his circum- 
stances andtemperament, the collection of assets which 
suits him best. The smallest investor has almost always 
demanded maximum security ; he is more interested in 
a stable income than in the chance of high returns, more 
interested in the prospects of being able to realise his 
capital intact and easily than in the possibility of multi- 
plying it. But if he acquires property as a profit-sharing 
worker, he has no choice ; he gets an equity right carrying 
a risk, dependent on the circumstances of the enterprise, 
which he can neither avoid nor spread. No more topsy- 
turvy distribution of property rights can be imagined than 
one that thus concentrates risk-bearing on the class least 


= equipped, or temperamentally inclined, to under- 
take it. 


Advocates of profit-sharing sometimes reply that the 
worker is already the biggest risk-bearer in industry ; the 
risk of unemployment is more serious for him than the 
risk of a passed dividend for the investor. Profit-sharing, 
giving him a reward for his risk, would merely constitute 
an overdue recognition of that fact. Under conditions 
of full, or even reasonably full, employment, this is non- 
sense. To take the extreme case, workers whose greed, 
bad workmanship and general obstructionism had driven 
a firm bankrupt could walk out and into another job next 
day to repeat the process. Extreme cases apart, it is plain 
that capital once embodied in specific equipment consti- 
tutes a more irrevocable hostage to fortune than the 
worker’s commitment to his job. Moreover, the worker’s 
risk is recognised, and compensated, through social 
insurance. It can be argued that such compensation 
should be increased. It cannot be argued that proper 
compensation is attainable by assimilating the workers’ 
fortunes still more closely to those of the specialists in 
risk-bearing, the industrial equity-holders. 


* 


None of this argument is conclusive. It is subordinate 
to the influence of profit-sharing on incentives. Is profit- 
sharing an effective means of giving the workers an 
increased income (even if a variably increased income) 
and property rights (even though of a far from ideal 
kind) ? If it is—if profit-sharing of itself can provide 
the increase of production and building up of wealth that 
alone will make such net gains to the worker possible— 
then its advocates’ case is proved. The incentive argu- 
ment outweighs all others. 


Only the very naive can regard the profit incentive, as 
it affects the profit-sharing worker, as a straightforward 
extension of the piece-work incentive. There is no direct, 
quasi-mechanical, connection between so much extra 
effort on the one hand arid so much extra return on the 
other. The extra earnings of the faster worker on indi- 
vidual piecework, the bonus earned by a small closely-knit 
working team, are recognisably and directly linked to cach 
individual’s effort and assiduity. The prospect of a 
larger or smaller annual dividend distributed among per- 
haps several thousand employees of a firm is most unlikely 
to exert a comparable direct influence on the actions of 
each one of them. The connection is too remote, the 
consequences are spread too thin. As something that 
merely gives a brighter colour to the carrot, profit-sharing 
is not worth the labour of book-keeping. | 
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There is, however, another aspect of the incentive 
question. In the shorthand jargon of industria 
psychology, a key word is “ participation,” the sense of 
identification, of belonging, felt by members of a com, 
munity or organisation, Whatever increases Participation 
makes automatically for teamwork, co-operation, give. 
and-take, and all the qualities that make a happy ship and 
a vigorously productive working body. The extent of 
participation has been found to depend on factors ranging 
from the sublime to the ridiculous—from the mor, 
character of the directorate to the seating arrangements of 
machinists, from the quality of the labour manager tg 
the methods of choosing the sports committee. It has 
surprisingly little to do with earnings and amenities ; jt js 
stifled by mere paternalism ; it is incompatible, almost by 
definition, with a merely cash nexus between the worker 
and the enterprise. Ownership rights are plainly rele- 
vant here. They mark their possessor as something more 
than a hired hand ; they are a membership badge, an 


~assurance of status. And consciousness of status, of a 


recognised interest, induces in those who feel it an 
attitude to production and its daily problems radically 
different from the attitude of the mere human instrument, 
An attitude of co-operative endeavour to find a 
objectively best solution replaces one of suspicious re- 
sistance. 


The value of this attitude, however attained, has been 
repeatedly underlined as one uctivity team after 
another, returning from the United States, has stressed 
the need for “ productivity-consciousness ” on the part 
of the workers and their representatives. If profit-sharing 
were a reliable means of working that transformation, the 
resulting increase in productivity would amply repay 
those resorting to it. But the evidence, both from the 
United States and from this country, is that profit-sharing 
alone never has done the trick and never will. The 
economic record of the last half-century is strewn with 
the wreckage of profit-sharing schemes which, as mere 
mechanical devices for distributing gross returns, 
collapsed at the impact of adversity. Solid success has 
come about where profit-sharing has been accompanied 
by every other feature of good industrial relations and 
good management ; it is their potentially valuable ally 
and instrument, never their adequate substitute. In their 
absence, it becomes a mere additional burden on the 
equity investor, and a deterrent to him, as well as a 
additional bone of contention between labour and 
management. 


* 


This is surely the decisive point. It means that ae 
sharing, whether compulsory (as under the Liber 
scheme) or whether induced by means of fiscal conces 
sions (as the Conservatives have suggested), would i 
evitably fail of its purpose. Imposed by law and put ¥: 
effect by unconvinced and reluctant managements, " 
would rather damage than aid good industrial relations 
used as a means of qualifying for tax remissions, it oe 
impress the workers merely as a piece of self-intercsic® 
window-dressing. This conclusion is in no way Cv" 
tradicted either by the success of existing schemes 0 “s 
the arguments, economic and moral, for g1ving r ‘ 
workers a stake and a status in the enterprise of w ” 
they are de facto members. Here, as in so many 
fields, the centrally-plotted short cut is a dead end. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Strategies Defined 


The Labour patty’s strategy in Parliament is now plain. 
It is preparing to lay siege to the Government, not to try 
to sweep it away by sudden assault. In the divisions on 
Monday and Tuesday the Government had margins of 38 
and 37 votes, which in existing circumstances must be 
considered comfortable. The Opposition is not at this stage 
willing to whip in its sick in the hope of winning a snap 
division ; the Tory back-benchers will not let their side 
down ; and theré is no Parliamentary reason why the Govern- 
ment should not run for its full term. 


But business at Westminster is, in the long run, the 
reflection of affairs in the world at large, and Mr Attlee and 
his colleagues are convinced that within two years at the 
latest outside events will force a new election—and bring 
them back to power. It is against that day, not against any 
sudden attack in the division lobbies, that they are preparing. 


| This strategy has been made easier by the electidns to the 


Parliamentary committee of the Labour party. Mr Attlee 
and Mr Morrison have the support of the ablest men from 
the centre of the party, including younger ex-Ministers such 
as Mr Gaitskell, Mr Robens and Mr Callaghan. Neither 
Mr Bevan nor any of his supporters ran for election, and 
they are now busy organising themselves as a study group 
that will work out its own detailed proposals for Labour’s 
future. 


The Tories, for their part, are congratulating themselves 
on having carried out successfully the difficult task of freeing 
their own hands to grapple with the situation immediately 
ahead. The gloomy speeches made by Minister after 
Minister have been directed primarily at their own sup- 
porters in the country ; they have given warning that many 
of the proposals that were Tory policy in opposition or in 
the election must be postponed. In effect, the new Govern- 
ment argues that its first task must be to clear up the 
Socialist mess (similes about the Augean. stables have been 
worked to death in the House of Commons this week) and 
in this way the Government has recovered complete freedom 
of manceuvre—for the time being at least. It has also given 
the public a somewhat clearer picture of the country’s 
economic dangers, if only because it has repeated in Tory 
words the warnings given in the past in Socialist language. 
But unless it uses this period of relative freedom to tackle 
the difficulties at their roots, it will find that the freedom of 
maneuvre will not remain ; the Government will find itself 
under fire from its own supporters as well as from the 
Opposition. 

Although the tension between the two main parties at 
Westminster is undeniable, and although this week’s debates 
ave been shot through <i times with real venom, there is no 
‘eason why this should not be a good Parliament. Many 
good speeches have been made, and Captain Crookshank has 
shown himself a deft leader of the House, though he may 
have to curb a certain tartness of manner. On Tuesday he 
cemolished completely the Labour argument that an extra 


two weeks for the Christmas recess constituted a flaunting of ° 


ay airy In the process he revived the spirits of his own 
jick-benchers, who had not had a comfortable opening week 
me to their leaders saying what they used to criticise 
tom Labour Ministers, 


* * * 


The Nationalised Industries 


i 2 select committee of the House of Commons is to 
ne the whole practice of Parliamentary questions about 


oat 


the nationalised industries. This is a wise move by the new 
Government. Labour Ministers always stuck close to their 
constitutional right to refuse to answer questions concerned 
directly with the work of the public corporations rather than 
with the exercise of Ministers’ own functions in relation to 
the corporations, They had no choice. One of their main 
objects in entrusting state-owned industries to partially inde- 
pendent public boards was to save them from persistent 
questioning on day-to-day business, which is obviously 
damaging to efficient management. 


_ But this simple theory has plainly not worked out in prac- 

tice. The immunity of the prewar corporations from Parlia- 
mentary questioning was effective because everyone was 
agreed in wanting to keep the BBC, as well as specialised 
bodies like the Central Electricity Board and the Forestry 
Commission, out of politics. Coal, electricity distribution and 
transport are too important, and affect the public too directly, 
to be kept out of politics. Moreover, the legitimate scope for 
Parliamentary questions was widened by the considerable 
rights of interference with the public corporations given to 
Ministers under the postwar nafionalisation statutes. It 
became extraordinarily difficult to lay down any general rules 
about what questions were permissible. The practical solution 
accepted by both parties—to leave some discretion to the 
Speaker—has not worked too badly, but by its nature it was 
a temporary arrangement to avoid controversy while experi- 
ence was gained. It is certainly now time to make a fresh 
attempt to lay down general rules about the range of question- 
ing. 

To do so is particularly desirable at the moment because 
the “ standstill” arrangements in steel and transport will 
involve the two ministers concerned in an unusually close 
concern with the detailed affairs of nationalised industries. 
That is particularly true of transport. There the Government 
has made the obvious decision by for the present stopping, 
if the owners wish, such further acquisition of road haulage 
businesses as was in progress. Beyond that, the Government 
on Monday said cautiously little about its further plans for 
giving more scope to private enterprise in road transport. No 
doubt it will offer to sell some concerns back to their former 
owners, but it is unlikely to find many buyers. For the rest, 
the 25-mile limit and the C licence rules will be modified, but 
it again seems doubtful whether the changes will be—or 
indeed can be—large. It is all the more important that the 
Government should quickly find an economic, as distinct 
from a purely structural, plan for the problems of transport. 


* * * 


Powers in Suspense 


There was nothing unexpected in the attitude of either 
Government or Opposition in the debate on the renewal of 
the Supplies and Services Act. When in opposition the Con- 
servatives were rightly critical of Labour’s tendency to cling 
to emergency powers as the main prop of the welfare state 
and as something to lean on in times of economic crisis. 
Although they could not now escape renewing them for 
another year, they will certainly be expected to make the 
review promised by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe of all the 
emergency powers as thorough as possible. On the face of it, 
his attitude was the right one. Some few powers are roe. 
allowed to lapse, and others may be abolished in the course 0 
the present session. Others, which may be needed for some 
time, will be embodied in legislation requiring annual 
renewal. A few will be put into permanent legislation. 

The Labour reply to this was typical. The Opposition, 
according to Mr Ede, would view with suspicion the abolition 
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of any powers that “ protect the people from the worst effects 
of the modern state of the world.” Such powers are a neces- 
sary protection without which life for some would be unbear- 
able. Mr Ede meant, of course, that without the emergency 
powers a large part of the structure of price control, and the 
utility schemes, would disappear. He prophesied that in the 
next few months the Conservatives would make as many 
orders for price control as the Labeur Government did in a 
similar period. 

This taunt should serve to put Mr Butler on his mettle. 
For many of the economic controls so loved by Labour are 
the mark not of a sound economic policy but of a bad one. 
If Mr Butler goes no farther than his Labour predecessors, 
if he continues to rely on import cuts—themselves dependent 
on the emergency powers—to correct the balance of pay- 
ments and restore confidence in sterling, then he, too, will 
find himself relying on the very controls the Conservatives 
have objected to in the past. There will be no big. bonfire, 
and the Labour taunts made this week will be justified. 


* * * 


How Could America Help? 


On Wednesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
to Mr Harriman in Paris. It is easy but misleading to 
assume that he went to ask the United States for dollar aid. 
But to do so would be to ignore the fact that it was Paris 
and not Washington that he visited, and it was the temporary 
committee of the Atlantic Council and not Mr Harriman 
alone before whom he spoke. In fact, he went in the ordinary 
course of business to give the British replies to the question- 
naire sent out by the “three wise men,” who are trying to 
find out what countries are doing and what they could afford 
to do for the common defence. 


The Chancellor’s statement can have left no doubt that 
Britain could not fulfil its £4.7 billion programme in the 
three years for which it had originally been designed, unless 
it was helped by the United States to do so. Mr Butler may 
heve gone on to formulate a specific request for dollars from 
the economic and/or military appropriations by Congress for 
foreign aid. It is equally possible that he did not, but rather 
left the Committee to form its own conclusions and recom- 
mendations on the facts that he put before it. For the 
problem to which Mr Butler was drawing the committée’s 
attention was not simply that America should give dollars 
10 Britain. He was asking whether the whole technique of 
granting aid to Europe,-which has been built up within the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, does not need review. 

The British position represents in a particularly acute 
form the position in which all the European members of 
Nato expect to be when they begin to re-arm. For many 
reasons—some connected with the political temperature in 
Washington, some with the train of events in Europe— 
American aid during the last year has undergone a radical 
iransformation. It has passed from the concept of a rich 
country giving dollars to its poorer allies to the concept of 
@ vast ras unit pving arms for oer common. defence 
in : is is the significance of the small proportion 
of oes * economi> aid” within the total santo $6,000 
million appropriated by Congress for 1951-52. Europe 
believes that this new concept is less suited to meet its present 
need to achieve internal stability. America, on the other hand, 
believes that it is the only way to make sure that equipment 
reaches the hands of European soldiers in time and in 
sufficient quantities to defend Western Europe. It is not 
knewn what solution to this problem, in so far as it affects 
Britain, was discussed on Wednesday. There are a number 


of possibilities—all of them limited—even within the current . 


Congressional appropriations. What is certain, however, is 
that some solution to the problem, in so far as it affects 
Europe as a whole, is at the heart of the matters with which 
the “ three wise men ” are now concerned in Paris. 
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Mr Vyshinsky Thinks Again 
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Mr Vyshinsky’s demand for a second hearis, during thi 
week’s general debate of the UN Assembly in Pa; PO. he 
to a tacit admission that he had made a mistake in dane 
the western disarmament proposals as a “ dead acual 
Dead or not, the mouse has refused to lie down. On Mond 
it was galvanised into new life by Mr Eden—perhay «2 
the help of the large black cat which appeared es te 
Assembly rostrum during his speech. The western govern 
ments will press the Soviet Union to explain in more deta 
its attitude te the proposals during the coming committee 
sessions. In particular, they will ask why Mr Vyshiny 
wants to defer the whole question of disarmament oni 
special conference has been convened in June. since the 
Assembly itself could get to grips with the matter at fbn 
and why, if the Russians accept the idea of internationg| 
inspection in principle, they object to the West’s propos 
for putting inspection into practice. oe) 

On this last point western spokesmen wil! be able to point 
to the World Peace Council—usually a reliable guide 
Communist opinion—as supporting their argument thy 
“ disclosure-and verification are a first and indispensable 
step” ; for at its Vienna meeting the Council adopted ; 
resolution stating that mistrust was being created by “ay 
arms race proceeding in mutual ignorance of the strength 
of armaments on either side,” and calling for “ gradual ang 
controlled reduction of every kind of armaments” by 
methods which will “ safeguard the security of all concemed | 
at every stage.” The Council also urged that internation 
control should include the checking not only of declared 
resources, but also of “ the suspected existence of any amy, 
forces or means of arms production which have not bees 
declared.” If this resolution has Soviet backing, it indicates 
a reversal of Soviet policy regarding inspection which would 
bring it much closer to the western point of view. 

International inspection is at the heart of the problem; 
and Mr Acheson, by emphasising it, has brought tak a 
disarmament, both conventional and atomic, down to earth. 
In this respect the present discussions differ strikingly from 
the disarmament talks held between the two world wars. 
In the twenties and thirties the approximate strength of exh 
major power could always be fairly well estimated. Even 
in 1939 foreigners were allowed to travel, and even to live, 
in Germany on such a scale that basic data such as th 
number of men under arms and their general disposition 
could not be concealed. Today the armed strength of the 
West can still be calculated with ease, thanks partly to the” 
American press; the Russians, at least, have never coir 
plained of difficulty on this score. It is the watertight scaling 
of the Soviet Union that has made it necessary to contemplate 
such novel methods as the stationing of international teams | 
of inspectors in all countries for a considerable period d 
time. If such proposals are opposed unconditionally by te 
Russians, it will show once again that the nature of the 
Soviet state is one of the basic causes of international tension 
—and the cause least amenable to diplomatic tr «iment. 


«ee * * 


‘To Soviet Economists 


It is a persistent theme of Communist propaganda ie” 
the ordinary family in the Soviet Union is much better 
than people in the West realise. The contrast ° draws 
between workers’ conditions under Communism gett” 
better and better, and their plight under capitalism getting 
worse and worse. That this should be said by Russians” 
understandable ; it is part of the technique of oti?” 
rule, That it should be maintained by responsible peop” 
6<en in official delegations—who have travelled in th¢ Sovit © 
Union can be attributed either to poor judgment and 
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An effort has been made in an article on page 1197 of this 
issue to establish a fair comparison of living standards inside 
and outside the Soviet Union by which individual statements 
and fragmentary evidence on the matter can be judged. All 
that is claimed for the comparison is that it is the result of 
much research and inquiry, and that it did not set out to 
draw any political moral, If it contains serious errors, they 
can be corrected if fresh evidence and new arguments are 
forthcoming e 

The people who can do most to bring light into the con- 
troversies that have raged on this subject are the statis- 
ticians and economists of the Soviet Union itself. If the 
material they publish were more ample and their readiness 
to discuss statistical method more apparent, the task of the 
foreign analyst would be easier. If they, or one of the 
periodicals or newspapers for which they write, care to 
comment in detail on the comparisons made. in this issue, 
the columns of The Economist will be open for serious dis- 
cussion of both evidence and conclusions. 


* * * 


Costs and Standards 


Mr Macmillan paid tribute to Dr Dalton’s courage in 
attempting to simplify standards and so reduce the costs 
of houses. It is believed that some new designs have been 
worked out in the Ministry of Housing and that these await 
the Minister’s approval. Some indication of the new ideas 
is given at the Building Exhibition which opened at Olympia 
this week. The main object is to save space in the halls, 
passages and outhouses but to keep the minimum sizes of 
the rooms at the standards set out by the Dudley Committee. 
The effect of these changes is to reduce the total size for a 
normal council house from 1,050 to 900 square feet. 


In advocating these economies the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government is following where others have paved 
the way. A few weeks ago a small group of low-cost houses 
was opened at Ipswich. A week ago a terrace of four 
three-bedroomed houses costing £1,083 each (excluding land 
and site preparation) was opened at Northampton. Descrip- 
tions of another set of low-cost houses near Swindon, 
designed by the architects of the Skylon, have also appeared. 
All these experiments indicate that thought and enterprise is 
being devoted to reducing housing costs outside as well as 
inside the Ministry. 

The Northampton houses, which were built for sale by 
4 private builder, are the first direct fruits of the competition 
organised by The Builder a year ago. The winners of this 
competition have had their design translated into bricks 
and mortar in three and a half months’ building time. The 
original estimate of cost was £950; the increase of £133 
is due to national increases in the costs of materials and 
labour in the last six months. These houses are built of 
traditional materials and satisfy the standards of construction 
laid down by the Ministry. The saving of some £350 to 
£450 compared with the usual council house is due tothe 
simplification of plans and fittings and a reduction in space 
to 781 square feet. In spite of all these savings the design 
is pleasing, the structure solid, and the rooms reasonably 
swed. For other local authorities to see these houses would 
do more to convert ‘them than a score of Ministry circulars 
about simplification and standards. 


* * * 


Houses Stay in the Air 


wee Conservative target of 300,000 houses a year has 
pos 


inal stponed explicitly from the possibilities of 1952 3 
implicitly it is postponed indefinitely. This was the plain 
meaning of Mr Mactnillan’s speech last Tuesday, and to 
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say it on his first appearance as the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government required courage. The return to 
realism is welcome. Rearmament apart, there was always 
little doubt that the target could be hit in the near future only 
by doing violence to other important building programmes. 


For the present the Government is relying on two more 
modest ways of squeezing additional houses out of the build- 
ing industry. Other building work is to be cut because of 
the shortage of steel ; and it is hoped to restore balance to 
the building industry, and improve its efficiency, by the 
three-month moratorium and a review of building pro- 
grammes. Neither of these courses is likely in itself to pro- 
duce large numbers of extra houses—though more houses 
may be finished next year simply because more have lately 
been started. In the long run nothing would do so much 
good as an increase in the proportion of houses built by 
private enterprise, and on this point Mr Macmillan gave 
only a sketch of the Government’s intentions. Local authori- 
ties are to receive fresh instructions about the ratios of public 
and private enterprise building, and—more unexpectedly— 
about the sale of existing houses. 


Mr Macmillan said no more than Mr Butler last week 
about the revised arrangements for financing capital expen- 
diture on housing. The concealed subsidy implied in the 
local authorities’ ability to borrow from the Public Works 
Loan Board at 3 per cent is now to be abolished. The effect 
of charging local authorities the market rate of 33 per cent 
for long-dated local loans will be to push up the annual 
charges for a £1,500 council house by about 3s. 7d. a week, 
or £9 a year. But it seems that neither the tenant nor the 
tatepayer will have to bear much, if any, of this cost. The 
regular review of housing subsidies, due next June, is to start 
forthwith, and the Government is clearly prepared to listen 
sympathetically to a case for larger Exchequer subsidies. It 
is simply making the whole subsidy apparent. 
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The total cost of the housing subsidies is running at about 
{£70 million a year. At present subsidy rates another 100,000 
new houses or flats would add another {1,800,000 to the 
‘Treasury's annual bill. To increase the rate of new building 
is to create yet another argument for giving subsidised 
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houses only to those who most need them and leaving 
the rest to pay their way without the taxpayer’s help. That 
can hardly fail to be Conservative policy even if it is thought 
iactful to say nothing about it until more houses are built. 


oa 


Strength Without Joy 


There was a touch of melodrama in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday. Lord Woolton revealed to the world that “ we 
are now living in this country on a diet which, while it is 
sufficient for our sustenance, is almost devoid of joy” ; and 
be appealed to “our kinsmen in the Empire to secure for 
us extra meats, fats and sugar.” Long-term contracts and 
higher prices have failed to produce the extra supplies that 
were expected. Perhaps Lord Woolton. was wise as a last 
resort to try the kinsman approach, the pitiful appeal. 


A few days earlier the Minister of Food, Mr Lloyd George, 
had his moment of drama when he told the Commons that 
“our stocks of wheat and flour, margarine and cooking fats, 
sugar and butter, to take’a few examples, aré well below 
the level of 1941 ” ; instead of submarine and air attack, the 
gold and dollar shortage prevents their accumulation. It is 
unlikely that the meat ration can be held at 1s. $d. The 
Australians are eating more meat themselves, and have sent 
860,000 tons less in the first nine months of 19§1 -than 
in the same period of 1950. As a result of drought and 
shortage of feedingstuffs, Argentina, which had agreed to 
provide 200,000 tons in the twelve months ending next April, 
has sént only about 75,000 tons up to the present time, and 
little or nothing during the last three months. The Minister 
announced on Wednesday that the temporary cut in the 


bacon ration is to end next month ; but a fall in rations. 
is inevitable later. And it will occur. when purchases of: 


tinned meat from Europe have been reduced to perhaps a 
quarter of their former level. ‘In terms of meat rationing, 
the Minister told the House, consumption of tinned ham 
and tinned meats has been ¢qual to almost 3d. per week per 
person ; he said that he regarded these imports as necessities, 
and it was evident that he had consented to their being cut 
with the greatest reluctance. 

The fact that the bulk of the import cuts fall on food 
means that the latest peak of the chronic crisis will be felt 
more widely and more directly than other peaks, when the 
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‘The Middle East Command 
- the United States, France andTurkey—have made a furthe 


of principles makes this abundantly clear. A p 
‘mutual interest. It is founded, therefore, not only on’ | 


arrangement with any single state. 
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‘dinner table should at last be demonstrated, | 


2 


1 eC Tg . 


. ing with immense caution, the four y 
= ph rey canes the Middle East Command—Brine 


effort to. clarify their proposal. They had said from the 


: start | 
that a “ command” is not a “ pact.” “Their ~ 


latest statement 


makes th act is @ precige | 
document, binding its members to perform acts in their 


common interests but also om mutual trust. The North 
Atlantic Treaty is such an arrangement. But no such fed. 
ings of mutual confidence exist in the Middle East, which 
is full of countries which do not want to take sides, which 
do not want powerful patrons, and which do not even tng 
one another. Therefore any attempt to cajole them into g 
common arrangement is almost bound to start by proclaiming 
what that arrangement does mot entail. The shape of the 
new statement of principles was dictated by the force of 
Middle Eastern circumstances. 


“Tt will not interfere in problems and disputes arising 
within the area ” (for disputes, read the Palestine war). “ft 
in no way affects existing arrangements regarding such 
matters ” (these are the Israel-Arab istice agreements and 
the Anglo-Franco-American declaration on frontiers of 19$0), 
A contribution to its armed strength “is not a prerequisite 
for joining in the common effort of defence.” “It will net 
further the national interest of any particular state” (this 
is reassurance to the Arabs on the subject of Israc!.) “ Move- 
ments of troops” will not be made without the agreement 
of the state across which they are moved. Subject to this 
wealth of provisos, the four powers are ready to offer advice, 
arms and equipment, and to come to an_ individuad 


Because the document sets out to avoid offence to so many — 
different peoples, it is sadly vague. It ends by stating that 
the sponsors may have to change their concept as they go 
along. -Yet it has already served one useful purpose. It 
‘has separated the question of the command from that of the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty. It has enabled the Arab States 

r about the one while wholeheartedly supporting Egypt 
on the other. Their inclination to think the proposal over 
is a wise one. If they were as poor as they used to be, the 
topic of defence would not worry them. But most of thea, 
though weak, are now rich—tich in oil—and a state that 
both weak and rich must look to its defences. 


* = % * 


Allied Rights in Germany 

Mr Vyshinsky has rejected the proposal that « UN com 
mission should investigate the conditions for free clections m 
Germany. He gives two peculiarly incongruous :«asons: that 
such a procedure would infringe Potsdam and would be # 
insult to the Germans. For the moment, therefore, the 1sue | 
of German unity is rseded by that of relations betwee 
Dr Adenauer’s government and the West. 


The Chancellor ‘will visit Paris on November 22nd. ~ 
will press the western | Ats to perform an act of faith 
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It’s the wise man who knows that if you 


take care of your shoes your clothes will 


take care of themselves. 
Clans have their 











Lotus shoes are made for such, having curtains. fatniien hats 
’ 


an eye to the fine poimts of appearance. 
dere. aha ce P PP crests, guilds their 


Their leather, their lines, their workman- badges; emblems of pride by 
which they stand and would be 


known. Here is another such 


ship and multiple measurements provide | 
each with the perfect fit. | 
. ; 
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that his government should delegate to the western powers 
those rights that are needed to safeguard the troops which will 
be stationed, under contract, on German soil. He maintains 
that a sovereign German Republic should have the right, if 
it chooses, to conclude with Herr Grotewohl an agreement on 
union with the Soviet Zone ; and he has already secured from 
the High Commission an assurance that, if these two parts of 
Germany are joined, they will have no less freedom from con- 
trol than the Federal Republic would have alone. 


If Bonn’s efforts succeeded, this guarantee would cover a 
Germany reunited with the territories east of the Oder-Neisse 
line, But, so far, the western foreign ministers have stood 
by the terms which were laid down in Washington only a 
few weeks ago. These presuppose a German contribution to 
defence. They would also mean a limitation of German 
sovereignty, in view of the present division of the country and 
the state of relations with Russia. The Allies would write into 
the new agreements reserved powers which would enable 
them to resume full control in an emergency, and which in 
the meantime give them the right to safeguard their security, 
and to deal with all matters affecting Germany as a whole. 
In addition, the allies will try to perpetuate the anti-trust laws 
passed by former Military Governments. 


* 


It is natural that Dr Adenauer should ask the maximum 
terms for his country, though he must realise that the interests 
of Western Germany vis-d-vis the Russians are more effec- 
tively represented by Mr Acheson, Mr Churchill and M. 
Schuman than by any German statesman. Unfortunately, 
the western governments have been given far too little 
grounds for assuming that a German Government, perhaps 


- led by Dr Schumacher, would voluntarily take over and 


faithfully discharge the duties required of them in the in- 
terests of the whole western world. In these circumstances, 
Allied policy should be to maintain those remaining rights 
which represent any real powers. However small the bird 


mi hold in the hand, it is better than a few feathers in the 
uso, 


It is, however, also wrong to assume that the Germans will 
fulfil obligations imposed on them. To most of them a 
political compromise is a defeat, which must be made good as 
soon as possible. A contract which gives Germany anything 
less than the whole of its demands is a “ dictate,” and Ger- 
mans have a patriotic duty to evade it. The Ruhr Authority, to 
whose statute Dr Adenauer’s signature is attached, is a recent 
case in point. Last week"a “leakage” made it evident that 
the Germans’ official statistics of coal production have been 

cooked” to support their claim for lower exports. Over 
500,000 tons of coal a month have been sold internally at 
black market prices over and above the official figures of 
availability. It is a long time since Germany’s foreign trade 


~ Statistics were censored in order to hide Hitler’s rearmament 


drive, but little has changed except that corruption has spread. 


Germans still appear to think that they take no trouble 
to cultivate friends. 


* * . 
The Wage Spiral 


This week has marked theclimax of the second round of 
wage advances since the “ freeze” ended little more than a 
year ag0. Demands put forward by three of the largest unions 
in the country have been discussed at length. They have 
Provided the clearest possible illustration of the wage-price 


| spiral at work. 


The unions claimin i i 

National Union 6 Bo ax Ges olidés usidis es 

= Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. 

on boards of the two nationalised industries, the National 
l Board and the Railways Executive, have made the 
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natural if easy response: the public—which includes miners 
and railwaymen—will have to find the money. The miners’ 
latest demands, added to the expected cost of their new 
pension scheme and of additional holidays with pay, would 
cost the Coal Board £40 million per year. This could, and 
probably will, be recovered by raising the price of coal by 4s. 
a ton. The board is believed already to have asked the 
Minister of Fuel and Power for permission to make such an 
increase, and the Railway Executive, after agreeing to a wage 


increase of 8 per cent, has said that higher freight charges 
will follow. 


The Federation of Engineering and Allied Employers has 
turned down its workers’ claim for an increase of {1 a week 
and has offered 11s., which the unions are not expected to 
accept. If the claim were granted in full production costs in 
the engineering industry would rise by £130 million a year. 
In this case there is likely to be much hard bargaining before 
the two sides come to terms, but the final result seems certain 
to be a considerable rise in wages and costs. By the spring 
the increased price of coal, the rise in freight rates and the 
higher cost of manufacturing almost every article the public 
needs will be raising the cost of living still further—and the 
unions, if they stick to their present attitudes, will be begin- 
ning to agitate for another rise. This week’s lesson has cer- 
tainly made the gravity of the dangers plain enough. 


* i *~ 


Psychology and Coal 


The kingdom inthe nursery rhyme was lost for want of 
the battle which was lost for want of the rider who was lost 
for want of the horse which was lost for want of the shoe 
which was lost for want of a single nail. In the present 
economic battle, a similar sequence can be traced from 
inadequate exports, through inadequate coal production, 
inadequate mining manpower, and an inadequate recruiting 
rate, to as identifiable a horse-shoe nail as ever was needed 
for salvation. That is a change of heart on the part of that 
majority of local miners’ lodges which, in spite of their 
union’s advice, refuse to admit Italian workers. Some 
5,000 Italian recruits were to have been placed and working 
by the end of this year. Only a little oyer 1,000 have yet 
arrived and only a handful are at work. 4 


The psychology of the lodges’ veto deserves a closer study 
than it has received. The dread of unemployment and short 
time which prompts exclusiveness may seem ¢ven more 
ludicrously ina riate to-day than when the use of 
foreign labour was first urged some five years ago. But no 
community has a longer or more irrationally powerful 
memory than the mining village, nor a more complete and 
apathetic scepticism towards official pronouncements and 
reassurances. The miners must be taken as they are and 
enlightened, if they are to be enlightened at all, in a language 
they understand. Nor will it be enough to explain how each 
Italian in a seven-pound-a-week job away from the coalface 
frees one of themselves for a fifteen-pound-a-week job at the 
face itself. Resentment and opposition are rooted more 
deeply than in matters of pounds, shillings and pence. There 
is the clannishness of the tightly-knit isolated community; 
there is a powerful though nebulous sense that these par- 
ticular outlanders are a low form of human life, a rootless 
superfluity which their own country rejects—a sense whose 
natural counterpart is one of insult; that the mines should be 
considered the obvious place for this aggregate of ne’er-do- 
wells and the miners themselves earmarked as their obvious 
workmates. 

It is no use condemning this rank-and-file attitude as 
stupid, self-destructive, and the cruel antithesis of that 

3 international workers’ solidarity which its holders 
profess in other connections. _Manifestly, it is all these 
things ;~equally manifestly, changing it is one 
important educational jobs to be done in this country today, 
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But it cannot be done by the Government, by well-meaning 
outsiders, or by the “ gaffers” of the Coal Board. It must 
be done, district by district and pit by pit, by the miners’ 
leaders themselves ; and the impetus for their crusade must 
come in turn from the Labour movement itself. 


* * * 


In Defence of Economists 


The attitude of business men to economists is of the kind 
described by psychologists as ambivalent. The hearty con- 
tempt of the practical man for the academic theorist is com- 
bined with an uneasy reverence for the hierophants of a 
mystery ; the confidently held belief that professors, like 
politicians, are as a class incapable of running a whelk-stall at 
a profit does not exclude a desire for the benefit of access to 
their oracular advice. The modern captain of industry is 
thus apt to enrol an economist or two on his staff in much the 
same spirit as Renaissance princelings gave a place at court 
to an astrologer. 


If the partnership of business and economics is unfruitful, 
it is partly at least because it has been wrongly conceived. 
The error, and the remedy, are illuminatingly pointed out in 
a brief pamphlet* on “ The Value of Economics,” which 
reproduces a lecture by Mr Michael Clapham, a director of 
the metals division of Imperial Chemical Industries. “ What 
is needed,” says Mr Clapham of the rdéle of economic educz- 
tion in business, “ is not the-course of study but the attitude 
of mind ; an attitude which is formed slowly over years... .” 
No access to a staff specialist can fill the place of this 
“attitude of mind”—of whose deficiency among practical 
business men Mr Clapham gives some lively examples. It is 
the more necessary, as he shrewdly points out, in a business 
community whose leaders are increasingly drawn from those 
having technical rather than commercial experience, and who 
are therefore constantly in danger of “ pursuing technical 
efficiency regardless of its economic priority.” 


Mr Clapham draws the moral that technicians as well as 
commercial experts should, at one stage or another of their 
education, study economics—though he recognises the diffi- 
culty of the overloaded curriculum. The trouble is that the 
teaching of economics, especially to those whose interest in 
it is purely subsidiary, is fe the most part highly unlikely to 
inculcate the “economic attitude.” It reduces itself, for 
the average non-academic student, to the memorising of a 
few formule and definitions’ meaningless outside the class- 
room, and of some generally semi-obsolete institutional infor- 
mation ; both to be forgotten as soon as the relevant examina- 
tion hurdle has been cleared, and surviving only in the 
occasional use of text book jargon. Far more fruitful than 
any further overloading of the future accountant’s or tech- 
nician’s curriculum would be an improvement in their 
teacher’s capacity to “ apply the economists’ criteria,” in Mr 
Clapham’s words, wherever it may be relevant. Educationists 
as well as business men might profit by reading his pamphlet. 


* * x 


Warnings from Peking 


The address given by Chou En-lai to the Chinese 
National Committee on October 23rd gave some interesting 
indications of current Peking foreign policy. He declared 
that the Chinese-Soviet alliance was “ becoming ever more 
firmly consolidated” and that every success of the Chinese 
people strengthened the “ world camp of peace and demo- 
cracy.” He assured his hearers, with an emphasis that 
suggests the persistence of some doubts about the prudence 
of Peking’s present course, that the peace camp led by the 
Soviet Union is becoming stronger all the time, while the 





*“ The Value of Economics,” Business Administration Pamphlet 
No. 2. City of Birmingham College of Commerce. 14 pp. 6d. 


‘ than hitherto from any immediate possibility of a seu — 
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imperialist camp led by the United States is being « sha 

to its foundations.” ni accomplishments of Sonia 
scientists, he said, had defeated the American policy a 
“ atomic blackmail,” while the heroic struggle of the Koreans 
and the Chinese “ yolunteers” who had gone to their aig 
had “ upset the time-table of the American imperialists for 
their war of world aggression ” and had encouraged the 
peoples of all colonial and semi-colonial countries jin thei 

fight for independence. “"_ 


According to Mr Chou, the Chinese troops in Korey were 
still not so well equipped as the Americans ; bur they had 
“mastered the laws of righteous war and had experience rr 
protracted warfare against an enemy.” The operative word 
in this phrase was certainly “ protracted,” for he reverted 
to the theme by saying that the “ attrition ” of the Korean 
war was so great that “the American government and ji 
vassals” could not help worrying about it. In case the 
negotiations for a truce should fail on account of American 
“ obstruction,” the Chinese must be prepared to 
support the “long-term struggle” with all their efforts. 


Mr Chou also spoke of the “ unity of the Chinese people 
and the peoples of Asia” and declared that the affairs of 
Asia must be run by the peoples of Asia without American 
interference—the theme which ten years ago was so familix 
in Japanese propaganda. He followed up this declaration 
with threats against certain countries, not specified by name, 
which he alleged to be following the American lead in | 
“extremely unfriendly and hostile measures towards the 
people of our country ” by persecution of overseas Chines; 
these countries must bear the full responsibility and co- 
sequences of their actions. The reference was unmistakably 
to Indo-China, Siam and Malaya, where the Chinese claim 
to revolutionary leadership was so clearly stated by Mw 
Tse-tung earlier this month. 


Indonesia Competes With Malaya 


There is now a striking and disturbing contrast between 
the trends of rubber production in Malaya and Indonesia. 
In Malaya output is going down, while in Indonesia it is 
going up. Until the end of last year Malaya had held its 
ewn in the face of Indonesian competition since the war; 
but now the figures for this year show Indonesian output 
a long way ahead of Malayan. According to the latest figures, | 
production in Malaya during July, August and September 
averaged 27,000 tons a daeath, compared with nearly 33,000 
tons in the same months ‘a year ago. During the same periods 
the figures for Indonesia. were 70-75,000 tons and last yeat 
65,000. Moreover, Malayan. net exports of rubber have 
lately taken a sharp dive downward, from 59.549 tons 1 © 
August to 46,270 tons in September and only 25,643 tom 
in October. A year ago in those three months the average 
was over 62,000 toms. 

The position is now undoubtedly a result of the politica 
conditions in the two countries. pared with the latest 
grave threat from the Commiunists to the rubber estates 2 
Negri Sembilan and Malacca, the’ state of internal secumly 
in Indonesia is now i i It is true that there at 4 
parts of Java where the government cannot effectively enfor 
its writ ; but, since the arrest and screening of some 15.00 
Communist suspects in August, Indonesia has been freet 






upheaval. On the economic side, moreover, there 1s 10" 4 
a heavily favourable balance of payments ; holdings in gold 
and foreign exchange have been built up to some $4 

million ; and it has been possible to budget for many of the 4 
costs of internal security vying an export tax equivalelt 
to one-third of all foreign earnings. ‘These conditions a 
not, of course, permanent. The prices of exports have fallea - 
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“South African Sherry 
for me every time 















So I’ve converted you, too, then? 

You certainly have! Do you remember you told me o 
look specially for the fine South African sherries. Since 
then I’ve found some which are just exactly to my tasie 
And don’t you find them easy on the pocket, (00? That 
means something these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such remarkably good wines 
at such a reasonable price? 

Well, there are two reasons: that amazing climate of 
theirs“at the Cape; and then the Preferentia! Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is becoming so popular 
then. : 
It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve been making 
Wine in South Africa for nearly 300 years. With all that 
experience behind them and the splendid organization they 
have now built up, they’re able to produce the very 
highest quality. Their really fine wines are matured for 
many years before they’re shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that South Africa is one 
of the leading wine producing countries ? 

Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 

taste of this sherry? Let me fill your glass!” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 






















































































EXCLUSIVE CIGARETTES BY 
PLAYER’S 











































































p.v.26 Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid, 
































For shoes that fit—as distinct from shoes which are merely 
your size—ask for Church's. They’re made on a num)cr of lasts 
each with its own series of fittings, designed for almost every know? 

shape of foot. This one is ‘ Chetwynd,’ on last 73,” in browa 
calf 111/6, black calf 107/6, and brown reversed calf 105/-. 


Churels — 


famous English shoes 

Many other styles of town and country shoes from °° '° 127/6 
From shops accredited as Church's Agents. Write for the address nearest to you : 
CHURCH & CO. LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTO 
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a long way from their peaks, production costs are still rising 


and the political situation is 
ithough Beria ostentatiously included Indonesia among the 
countries in which the Russians have faith that chaos can be 
created, the trend is at present distinctly against them. 

In Malaya, on the other hand, the latest Communist offen- 
sive Is putting the country’s economy in jeopardy and, by 
bringing the rubber estates to a standstill, threatens to strike 
, hard blow at the dollar-earning capacity of the sterling 
yea. This is a new development. It calls for a new effort 
by the government in Malaya, if the danger of an entirely 
fresh and particularly simister spurt in Communist prestige, 
with all that that implies, is to be avoided. 


Church and State 


The periodic papal pronouncements on birth control 
and abortion can always be counted on to stir up controversy. 
This time, however, it is not only individual passions that 
have been aroused, but also concern on the part of local 
health authorities, whese duties include the provision of a 
midwilery service, 

The Pope’s pronouncement was made to midwives, and 
most of the controversy has arisen from his apparent state- 
ment that an unborn child should never be killed, even to 
save its mother’s life. Roman Catholic spokesmen have 
declared that the Pope has been misinterpreted ; if so, it 
would be an advantage if the correct interpretation could 
be stated in plain words and the essential difference between 
Roman Catholics and others on this point made clear beyond 
doubt. It is quite true that many of the protestations aroused 
oy the accepted interpretation are largely unreal. The cases 
in which, during childbirth, a choice has to be made between 
killing the baby and letting the mother die are in this country 
now so rare that they can be discounted ; with adequate 


f provision for antenatal care they should disappear altogether. 


The decision would in any event rarely be taken by a mid- 
wile. Similarly, the Pope’s ban on therapeutic abortion— 
that is, abortion carried out because the mother’s life might 
therwise be endangered or her health seriously impaired— 
hardly raises an issue between church and state, because 
here again the decision would not be taken by a midwife but 
by a doctor acting according to his professional code. 
Where local health authorities have stronger grounds for 
odjection is the uncompromising papal attitude towards birth 
control. As it is, the authorities are unduly restricted in 
providing advice on birth control, which can be given in their 
clinics only if birth control is considered neces for medical 
‘casons—a restriction which the Royal Commission on Popu- 
4uon recommended should be abolished. The Pope’s dis- 
approval of even the form of birth control regarded by many 
English Catholics as “ licit ” does, therefore, raise the ques- 
tton of what the attitude of Catholic members of local health 
~ommittees and Catholics employed in the maternity services 
is likely to be. It would be quite wrong for a midwife to be 
relused employment on religious grounds. Equally, the 
‘ate expects that Catholics, or any other group, will not try 
: prevent it from carrying out what most people consider 
0 de its duty in the provision of advice on birth control. 


* * * 


Discs and Discrimination 


__ The latest PEP broadsheet raises, in its strictly non- 
Controversial way, the right of the gramophone record to be 
Considered not merely as a 
—_ % art. It is true that only about one-third of the 

ods issued in this coumtry have any claim to such a 


| 


moO means stable. But, | 
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title, but among them are some which should be the heritage 
. posterity, no less than masterpiéces of painting or archi- 
ecture, 


_ The industry itself cannot be expected to accept the full 
implications of that view. As a matter of commercial neces- 
sity records are deleted from the catalogue when they have 
ceased to reach an adequate level of sales; the companies 
cannot afford either the storage space or the locking of 
capital involved in holding stocks that are selling very slowly. 
The deletions are not made without warning, and one of 
the two main concerns, Electric and Musical Industries, keeps 
matrices of records it judges to have ‘a lasting value, and it 
will make special pressings at a price. But the practice 
of deletion has resulted in the loss of some incomparable 
performances, and its dangers have increased now that long 
playing records are to some extent superseding recordings 
made at 78 revolutions per minute. A partial solution is 
the recent establishment of the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound, which tries to keep copies of all British and some 
foreign records. PEP suggests that it could also publish a 
catalogue of recordings, advise the companies on deletions, 
and collect orders for special pressings of matrices that are 
no longer in commercial use. But for that the imstitute 
would need fresh financial support. 


The role of the gramophone record as a medium of culture 
and education is also unrecognised in the imposition of 
purchase tax, which is levied at the rate of 664 per cent. 
Regarded purely as a means of entertainment, it is no doubt 
as eligible for tax as a cimema seat ; and most of the records 
produced certainly have no artistic merit whatever. But 
if that argument is valid, it applies equally to books, which 
are not subject to purchase tax. Moreover, if it were 4 








Freedom and Power 


In the end opinion is influenced by power. No moral 
nor mental persuasion can long outlive a physical force 
incessantly opposed to it. Now, whatever may be the 
numerical strength of the despotisms of Europe, it seems 
pretty clear that freedom is becoming, in contrast with 
them, infinitely powerful. It is the parent of all modern 








improvements, such as steam engines, railroads, and tele- 
graphs. By observation and knowledge of Nature, freedom 
obtains her assistance, and becomes superior in strength 
to slavery in any form. To the free men of the world the . 
despotic States are indebted for these improvements, and 
they must be indebted for similar. improvements hereafter, 
till they possess freedom themselves. . . . Independently 
therefore, of England and the United States together 
commanding the whole navigation of the world, which 
gives them a power infinitely greater than is possessed 
by all the despotisms of the earth, any opinion, political 
or other, common to them, backed by their wonderful 
success and their vast power, must become, not to say the 
common creed of mankind, but very wide-spread and very 
powerful. We look, therefore, on the attachment of M. 
Kossuth to freedom, on his hatred of Russia, on his 
promotion of the friendly union between the inhabitants 
of the United States and England, as the certain fore- 
runner of the decay, if not the destruction, of despotism on 
the continent of Europe. In striking for the freedom of 
Hungary, he has unconsciously become the herald of 
freedom to all the surrounding nations—of freedom which 
all desire to be obtained quietly, rationally, and peaceably. 
From his deprecation of war and violence, except as the 
means of resisting despotic violence and organised wrong, 
to his profound respect for religion . . . he is closely 
allied to the friends of order, of constitutional .government, 
of peace and humanity throughout the civilised world. 


The Cconomist 


November 15, 1851 
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question of restraining the demand for a product whose raw 
materials are in particularly short supply, there would be 
a better case for taxing books than records. This is 
admittedly no time to remove purchase tax from “ inessen- 
tials” ; but in principle there is certainly no reason why 
records should be treated differently from books. 


* * * 


Peroén’s Pyrrhic Victory 


General Perén’s re-election to the presidency of 
Argentina is no surprise. His government had taken pains 
to hamstring the opposition parties ; they were forbidden to 
nominate any joint candidates and denied virtually all access 
to the public through the press and radio. The Peronistas 
exploited to the full both. the gid claim that the President 
was the country’s only champion against United States 
“imperialism,” and the new opportunity for beating the 
patriotic drum afforded to them by the half-hearted revolt 
of army officers on September 28th. They made equally 
good use of Sefiora Perén’s much discussed illness, which 
served not only to mobilise public sympathy but also to abash 
the opposition into campaigning even more quietly than it 
was already obliged to do. 

In such conditions the size of the opposition vote was 
mere remarkable than the result of the elections. Although 
the ballot was, at least in law, compulsory for all the 
8,764,000 Argentine electors, less: than 43 million of them 
voted for Perén and over 2} million for the strongest of his 
four rivals, Dr Balbin of the Radical party. 

The elections have, however, greatly increased the 
Peronista hold on both the national and the state legis- 
latures. The President’s party has won all 30 seats in the 
Senate, 135 out of 149 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 
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and all the state governorships’; it has also obtained a § 
majority in every state assembly, even in such traditionall 
Radical strongholds as Cordoba. The Peronistas are tee 
virtually freed from the trials of opposition at the parlia 
mentary level. They have marked their victory by chan i 
the entire high command of the Arniy, a step that Perén hag 
evidently hesitated to take before the election. The com; 
months will, however, confront Argentina wi * 
economic problems, which may well lead to the rea 
of the divisions within the governing party that 
in August. 


h Serious 
PpeCarance 
were revealed 


* * * 


Design after the Festival 


The year ended March 31, 1951, is described in the 
annual report* of the Council of Industrial Desiop - 
“exceptional and important.” It was the period of maximum 
activity in preparation for the Festival of Britain, in which 
the Council was responsible for “the selection and 
collection of all the manufactured exhibits.” Curious visitors 
may learn from this report more of the principles and pro. 
cedure of selection. It also suggests that “ Design Review.” 
originally a by-product of the “ stock list” (described in lay 
year’s report) from which selections were made, may bx 
kept up as a permanent part of the council’s activities, Such 
a roll of honour of industrial quality might be an invaluable 
instrument for raising standards of design, not merely 
among an avant-garde of enlightened manufacturers, but also 
among the unenlightened majority who remain content to 
produce the inconvenient, the hideous, or the merely dull 
The report is, as usual, pleasantly illustrated and a good 
example of the qualities the council exists to foster. 





* The Council of Industrial Design. Annual Report for the 
year 1950-51. HMSO. 32 pages. Is. 6d. 





Tho Carboy 
and the 
sandwich fallacy 


John Carboy* is a bit behind the 
times. He imagines air-travellers 
are fed on eternal sandwiches — 
or, at best, on cold things out of tins! 
He doesn’t know about B.O.A.C.’s piping hot 
meals in flight . . . lobster or salmon perhaps, 
chicken or duck . . . coffee, cocktails, wines, 
liqueurs . . . all meals and mealtime 
drinks “ on B.O.A.C.” of course. 


Yes, flying by B.0.A.C. means good living, good service | J* 
— and friendly helpfulness all round you all the way. 


* fictitious character 






Consult your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C.: Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323) or 75 Regent St.,W.1 (MAY 6611). 
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¥ In their black and 
§ cream cabinets the 
§ new Ediswan Loud- 
§ speakerphone units 
fit smoothly into 
the setting of the 
: pepo office, 
orming an ) 
(| attractive addi- 
tion to the busy N 
executive’s desk _ ¢ 
§ and providing the quickest at ie 2 
§ and most efficient method of office inter-communication. 
§| | The Loudspeakerphone is completely secret in operation 
y aoe its mp push-button system gives instant and ' 
oolproof contact. ¢ 
; It is not a rental system, you make one payment only, ~ 
§ PRICE: ( 
" Standard Master Unit for 6 extensions £22 - 10-0 R 
Standard Master Unit for 10 extensions £23-10-0 0; 
Extension Units (each) £4- 5-0 | 
NO PURCHASE TAX ( 
SEND TO-DAY FOR FULL DETAILS 
The Edison SwanElectrc Co.Ltd. 
} 
dison SwanElectric(o.tic. 
155 Charing Gross Road, London, W.6.2, & Branches | 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies § 
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Letters to the Editor 


Few, But Roses 


Sir—When in the preface to my 
“Garland” I wrote Bard pév, GAAA pddq, 
[ thought it plain to all that these words 
referred to the poems of Sappho: what 
then is this that I read on page 1099 of 
your current issue about the doors of 
nurseries ?—Yours faithfully, 

Gadara MELEAGER 


The Latest EPU Crisis 


Sir—There are two statements in the 
article in your issue of November roth 
which should perhaps be corrected. 


The first is the statement that “ in 
accordance with the strict letter of the 
EPU Agreement” creditors whose 
cumulative accounting surpluses exceed 
their quotas are entitled to receive gold 
in respect of the whole amount of any 
surpluses in excess of their quota. The 
legal position in this matter is governed 
by Articles 13 and 16 of the agree- 
ment, which, in effect, make no provision 
for the terms of settlement of such 
surpluses, it being left to the Council of 
OEEC to take a decision in each case. 

Secondly, the writer of the article has 
calculated that the gold reserves of the 
European Payments Union had fallen to 
“no more than $175.6 million ” by Sep- 
tember 30th. This calculation appears 
to have been based upon a misapprehen- 
sion. The correct figure is $262 million, 
made up as follows: 


“ce 


Credit in the account 

of EPU with the US 

Treasury | 2 ane $235.2 million 
Gold in bars ............ Ii & 
Credit balance in 

current banking 

ACCOURE ».5ssdeanes 9.7 % 


$262.0 million 


—Yours faithfully, 
DonaLD MALLETT 
Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation 
Paris 


Planning in Lilliput 

_ Sir,—A paragraph appeared in your 
issue of October 20th which contained a 
rather severe criticism of my council’s 
part in a recent High Court action about 
Bekonscot model village. This litigation 
was only concerned with the question 
ot law whether or not the village was 
subject to control under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts, and not with 
the merits of the council’s case for wish- 
ing to move the village. Had the merits 
of the council’s case been fully before 
you I feel that the criticism might not 
have taken the form it did, and I think 
that these can best be explained in the 
following paraphrase of the letrer which 
“companied the notice from which the 
ligation resulted, 

The county council fully recognises 

~ interest of the model village to the 
Public and the benefits which accrue to 


many charities from it. At the same 
time, Owing to the large crowds which 
it attracts, the village causes constant 
annoyance, discomfort and inconveni- 
ence to many inhabitants in the locality. 
The council has had to do its best to 
reconcile the general public interest in 
the village with the local interest of the 
inhabitants in securing peace and 
comfort. 

_The council would not wish to exer- 
cise its planning control for the sake 
only of control, but it is satisfied that 
the complaints of those who live in th 
neighbourhood are fully justified. How- 
ever, in view of the special character of 
the village, the council has always been 
willing to exercise its planning control 
in such a way as to cause the least inter- 
ference with the public interest, and 
it repeated an offer which it had pre- 
viously made in correspondence with 
the owner’s solicitors that, if the owner 
and trustees should decide to make an 
application for planning permission in 
respect of the village, the council would 
grant a limited period permission which 
would enable it to continue in existence 
for ten years or the life of its founder, 
Mr R. R. Callingham, and two years 
thereafter, whichever was the shorter. 
A period of ten years should be quite 
sufficient to enable the village to be 
established on a suitable alternative site 
whre it will still give enjoyment to the 
public and financial benefit to charities, 
but it will not cause the annoyance 
which it is causing today; ten years 
were quite sufficient for the establish- 
ment of the present village. 


In addition, the council desired to 
impose a condition that, during the 
limited continuance, the entrance gates 
should be closed at 7.30 p.m. every even- 
ing. 

The council has endeavoured to 
approach what is, undoubtedly, a serious 
conflict of interest in a responsible and 
reasonable manner.—Yours faithfully, 

G. R. Croucn, 
Clerk of the Bucks County Council 


Propaganda in Kashmir 


Sir,—Attention should be drawn to 
the way in which Radio Srinagar, in its 
Kashmiri language broadcasts, has been 
misusing your editorial comments and, 
not only in your case but in others, has 
been passing off its own comments as 
the views of the foreign press. Examples 
are: 

(1) In your issue of July 21st you 
said: “Mr Nehru alone saved the 
situation in Bengal last year; now he 
himself is the prime and obstinate source 
of trouble.” The second half of the 
sentence was dropped and the first 
quoted alone. 


(2) In the same issue: “India itself 
is: most unlikely to make a first overt 
move.” This was rendered as: “It is 
inconceivable that India will initiate’ a 
war,” and you were also alleged to have 
described the Pakistan Government’s 





allegations about India’s troop concen<- 
trations as merely a device to divert the 
attention of the people of Pakistan from 
the degenerating economic conditions in 
their country. 

(3) “In this respect Mr Nehru spoks 
no more than the truth.” Radio Srinagar 
ignored the first three words and des- 
cribed you as having said that the com- 
munications of Mr Nehru reflected the 
sincerity of his heart and his desire to 
secure peace in the sub-continent. 

This continual misrepresentation of 
the foreign press could, if carried on long 
enough, affect the result of the ultimate 
plebiscite in Kashmir.—Yours faithfully, 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN PAKISTAN 

Karachi 


Prices for Electricity 


Sir,—On November 3fd, you again 
censured the overall price policy im- 
posed by the British Electricity 
Authority ; clearly both shortages and 
inflation have been materially accen- 
tuated by uneconomic low electricity 


Wilkie 
Collins 


a_ biography 


K-ENNETH 
ROBINSON 





It is strange that hitherto no fall- 
length biography has been written 
of Wilkie Collins, master of the 
sensation-novel,- and one of the 
best-sellers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

His domestic life was highly un- 
conventional and he became 
addicted to opium, a drug through 
which he sought relief from a 
painful and chronic illness. 


He knew most of the literary and 
artistic personalities of his time, 
and his work has had a marked 
influence upon the stream of English 
fiction. 


The author has had full access. to 
every known source of information, 
His biography sheds an interesting 
light upon what has long been re- 
garded as a literary enigma. 

Illustrated 18s, 
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peices, subsidised by the partial confisca- 
won of capital assets through the device 
of currency debasement. 


Perhaps even more harmful, however, 
is the absence of a differential price 
structure discriminating against the 
daily peak load periods. It seems to be 
commonly supposed that this-discrimi- 
nation would be economically mmpossible 
because of the heavy cost of installing 
universally “time switching” in indus- 
trial and larger domestic systems. ‘This 
is, however, a technical smoke screen ; 
it seems ~ plausible because of the 
semantic confusion between switching 
a heavy load and switching the meter- 
ing of a heavy load. The latter presents 
mo technical difficulties. Put simply, 
two recording devices can be provided, 
one measuring “peak” and the other 
“ off-peak ” consumption ; these devices 

e to be rendered alternatively. oper- 
able and inoperable at predeterminate 
times. This is-a trifling switching 
problem and no more difficult than that 
dealt with by an ordinary electric alarm 
clock. Such clocks retail at under £3 
complete with an attractive case and 
face; the BEA could obtain wholesale 
supphes of a suitable time switch 
unit at a fraction of that cost. 


While existing meters have to be used, 
the main expense would be the provision 
of two meters ; but this cannot be pro- 
hibitive, since two separate meters for 
power and light were universal until the 
introduction of the two-part tariff. Even 
this cost could' be avoided by legislation 
authorising a time switch unit designed 
to make a single meter record more 
slowly during off-peak periods. With 
mew meters the provision of two record- 
ing dials, one for peak and one for off- 
peek periods, would cost little more 
than the switch unit itself—Yours 
faithfully, Eric WALKER 

Godalming ; 


+. > 
Capital Gains 

Sir,—All this strange talk about so- 
called “ capital gains” and “ increased 
dividends” is surely very wide of the 
matk. Do we not get much nearer to 
an understanding if we think in terms 
of the decreased value of our money and 
of the larger number of units of it that 
we have to hand out for the purchase 
of all our needs ? A more realistic way 
of saying that “ prices have increased to, 
say, twice or three times” is to put it 


that “ the value of money has decreased 
4o a half or a third.” All who have 
stinted themselves in order to save need 
this double or treble of lower-value 
money in dividends from their savings 
if they are not to be much poorér than 
before. If they do not get it, they would 
suffer as much as would the wage-earner 
if his wage had not been increased. 


I am not referring to any special 
devaluation.as between our currency and 
any other, but to the general internal 
effect of more money having to be found 
for everything. Savings may have been 
invested ina house, in shares in various 
enterprises or in any other asset. The 
capital value of these has now to be 
written in a greater number of units of 
the reduced-value currency in order to 
express the same real value as before. 
As an example, a house which previously 
could be built for and was worth £500 
costs today some £1,200 to £1,500. 
When its value is written in the greater 
number of units, that implies no capital 
gain whatever. It is still the same house 
expressed in terms of a reduced money 
value. If the owner sells it at the new 
figure, the proceeds would only buy him 
another house like his own or anything 
else that he required in similar reduced 
proportion, each of his present £’s buy- 
ing him less. You cannot get a capital 
gain merely because more counters of 
less value are received or given for 
everything. 

This wrong thinking mainly arises 
from the habit of considering money as 
something having a fixed value and of 
goods as varying. in their value. This is 
the wrong way round. It is the goods, 
the realities, a house, a suit, a pair of 
boots, that provide the real yardstick of 
usefulness and of value, and it is the 
counters that vary, more of them now 
being required for everything. How 
wrong, then, to call this obvious need 
for more counters, if it can be partly 
fulfilled, a “capital gain.”—Yours 
faithfully, W. H. GARDINER 

Mortimer, Berks 


Evidence on Divorce 


Sir,—I understand that not very much 
evidence is being received by the Royal 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce. 
Many people, of course, talk easily about 
these subjects, but perhaps lack enough 
knowledge or conviction to put their 
views before the commission, We think 


‘present marriage and divorce 
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that this isa pity. We shall see that 
plenty of evidence in favour Ol radical 
reform is before the commission, We 
would, however, like all opinions », 


be 

put forward. The commission needs 
the assistance of a full discussion and 
criticism and it considers the problem 
to be urgent. ‘ . , 
There are many bodies who should 


have some views on these subjects, and 
who could place relevant facts before 
the commission. Psychiatrists, psycholo. 
gists, social workers of all types, <ociojo. 
gists, workers with children medical 
men, teachers, international lawyer 
must, from the nature of their work 
have views on these problems and be 
able to present facts or make proposals 
Members of women’s organisations. co. 
operatives and trade unions, too. often 
know the injustices of the present Jaw. 
Have none of the universin, depatt- 
ments or the learned societies anything 
to say about the social effects of the 
aws ¢ 
They were not backward when 1 
population problem was being investi- 
gated. 

Even a resolution passed by a society 
or one of its branches is helpful, 
Evidence should be sent to the Roval 
Commission at 10, Cowley Street, 
London, $.W.1.—Yours faithfully. 

R. S. W. Pe LLARD 

Marriage Law Reform Society 

London, S.W.1 





. . 
Railway Economies 
Sir—The article on “The Pro 
gramme” in your issue of November 
3rd suggests that there are only three 


‘ courses of action for the railways. Is 


not a fourth method to make crasuc 
economies ? 

The main step should be acceleration 
of the closing of branch lines and little- 
used Stations. This should make possibie 
large reductions in staff, which was 
shown in the last report of the Bnuush 
Transport Commission to account for 
60 per cent of all costs. It might be 
followed by a speeding up 0! services, 
reduced costs—and fares—per mile, and 
increased net revenue. It might also be 
found that the elimination of the ra 
ways’ road services could effect suostan- 
tial savings——Yours faithful). 


D. N. Forbes 
London S.E.27 
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IRST and foremost TWA’s service offers air-travellers the great- 

est convenience in reaching their destinations with speed and 
comfort. If you are bound for any one of the many U.S. business 
centres or if you have to visit a number of them in double-quick 
time TWA can book you and fly you all the way. TWA is the only 
airline that can fly you from 20 world centres in Europe, Africa and 
Asia right through to any of the 60 important U.S. cities—one ticket 
—one airline! Flying with TWA is always a pleasure. The atmos- 
phere is friendly and it is your comfort that matters. Your superb 
lood is carefully prepared and well served. Your drinks, too. 
TWA’s fast and luxurious 4-engined Constellations are favoured by 
seasoned air travellers for their above-the-weather flying, depend- 
ability, comfort and “ on-time ” arrivals. That is why some 2,000,000 
passengers buy TWA tickets annually. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


TWA Reservation Service available day and night. 
MANCHESTER. Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649 
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Exclusive all-sleeper service 


TWA offers the only all-sleeper service 
to New York. The luxurious TWA ‘* New 
York Ambassador "’ leaves London every 
Sunday and Paris every Monday. In addition 
to the all-sleeper flights TWA offers you a 
daily service from London to the U.S.A,, 
including combination sleeper-lounge flights 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND via the USA 


See and enjoy beautiful San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Fiji, on your way ‘‘down under.” 
Fly by TWA-BCPA de luxe sleeper service, 


wo USA 
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THE SHOWPIECE OF THE SHOW 


The new O.H.V. Austin Seven stole the Motor Show 
at Earls Co rt this year. Here’s why. Speed in excess 


of 60 m.p.h. ... up to §0 m.p.g. petrol consumption 

. comfort for four on foam rubber seats . . . in- 
dependent front wheel suspension . . . full hydraulic 
brakes. All these features make this model a great car 
with a great future. But like all Austins it’s even more 
than that. The new Seven is designed and built 
to live up to the Austin 
reputation for absolute 
dependability. 












AUSTIN 






— you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED © LONGBRIDGE ¢ BIRMINGHAM 
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GALLUP POLL 


UNPUBLISHED FINDINGS ABOUT THE 
VOTING AT THE GENERAL ELECTION, 


Price I/- obtainable from bookshops and newsagents 
or News Chronicle Publications Dept., 12-22 Bouverie 


BEHIND THE 


ON SALE NOM 


An entirely new publication dealing comprelen- 
sively with the News Chronicle Gallup Poll. 

The last three general elections have proved the 
News Chronicle Gallup Poll to be remarkab!y 
accurate. How has this been achieved? What 
purpose does the Poll serve? How is it organ- 
ised? This booklet by Dr. Henry Durant gives 
in detail the answers to these questions with 


GALLUP POLLS are taken on 
all important issues and the results 
are published exclusively in the 
NEWS CHRONICLE 







Street, London, E.C.4. 


























Everybody who 
employs a typist 
should make it his 
business to send off 
today for the 
Recordon booklet 
No. E/1572. lt 
describes an 
entirely new system 
for handling cor- 
respondence and 
reports which will 
save you hundreds 
of pounds a year. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Doves from the West 


Washington, D.C. 


HE dismal episode of the President’s broadcast last wee! 
T ; but one more example, if a rather unfortunate one, of 
the peculiar ability of American propaganda to make the 
simplest truth suspect. The tripartite disarmament proposals 
themselves, though by no means as “sensational” as M. 
Schuman had led everybody to believe, were, it seemed at 
first in Washington, “ an honest programme ” as Mr Acheson 
called them next day in Paris. But, by the time Mr Truman 
had finished explaining them and amplifying them, they had 
shrunk to little more than a tactical move in the cold war— 
and not a very adroit one, 


The world, as the Secretary of State said next day, does 
not want catchwords, tricks or propaganda gestures, but that, 
unfortunately, is just what it was given by Mr Truman. The 
proposals, he claimed, were “in the nature of a fresh 
approach,” but nobody could find anything fresh in them. 
They were no more than a restatement, in very general terms, 
of suggestions which have been-made to the Soviet Union 
often before, notably by Mr Truman himself at the opening 
of the General Assembly in 1950. And it was, as the Wash- 
ington Post observed, a.“ cruel deception ” for him to speak 
as if there were some chance of the proposals being accepted 
—or even being “ acceptable as a basis for discussion.” 


The key to the tripartite plan, the President said, was the 
continuing inventory of armed forces and armaments to be 
undertaken by inspectors in the name of the United Nations; 
“any nation which is not willing to agree with this step is 
not really interested in disarmament.” This is a considerable 
oversimplification and Mr Acheson was more honest in 
California, in March last year, when he admitted that “ it is 
not easy for them [the Russians] under their system to con- 
template the functioning on their territory of an authority 
in which people would participate who are not of their 
political persuasion.” And, despite the President’s apparent 
pretence that he had suddenly come upon a possible alter- 
native to the rigours of rearmament, those anonymous 
“ American officials,” anxious, no doubt, to avoid the accusa- 
tion of naivety, had proclaimed their certainty. that nothing 
would come of the proposals, long before Mr Vyshinsky had 
had time to report his night of sleepless laughter. 


Some of the President’s amplifications were, under the 
circumstances, remarkably disingenuous. The problem of 
the arms inventory is one which, had he been trying to find a 
means of reaching agreement, he would have handled with 
delicacy, because of the difficulties which Mr Acheson had 
recognised. Instead Mr Truman talked of “ proceeding by 
‘tages, disclosing the least vital information first and then pro- 
ceeding to more vital areas.” If this means anything, it 
means that atomic energy, in which the United States is 
Sttongest, would be the last thing controlled, and conventional 
infantr y weapons, in which it can be presumed that the Soviet 
Union is strongest, the first. Such a suggestion is hardly the 
one best calculated to persuade the Kremlin to raise the iron 
‘urtain and invite the inspectors in. 


It is also doubtful whether Mr Trumian’s ideas about how 


to decide the eventual size of each country’s military establish- 

ment will encourage the Russians to start talking seriously. 

“Each country,” he said, with an engaging air of objectivity, 

“might be limited to using no more than a fixed portion of 

its national production for military purposes.” Even allowing 

for the competitive exaggeration in estimating gross national 

production which such a method would entail, it is safe to say 

that the United States would come out of this scheme with 

considerably more armament than anyone else. The United 

States would not fare so well, however, out of the proposal 

that “each country would have armed forces proportionate 

to its population ” (the vision of India with a vast army which 

it would not be permitted to arm is an intriguing one), except 

that Mr Truman added the rider of “ a ceiling beyond which 

no country could go.” It was something of a disappointment 
not to hear the President take his suggestion further and ; 
propose that the ceiling should be the number of men allowed ~ | 
to a country with a population of, say, 150 million—like the 

United States. 

* 


The unfortunate part of the whole affair is that it was cer- “a 
tainly time that the West took some steps to rob the Soviet 
Union of its monopoly of the word “ peace” and that the 
United States did something to calm European fears of 
American belligerency. The proposals, without the Presi- 
dent’s 21-gun salute on their behalf, would have done much 
to attain the first of these objectives. Mr Vyshinsky would 
not have been able to boast of his night of laughter and talk 
of the mountain labouring and bringing forth a dead mouse, 
if the proposals had been presented with a modesty com- 
mensurate with their content. And Mr Truman himself 
recently did a better job of explaining American policy in 
terms which Europe could understand. In North Carolina 
last month he said: 


I am afraid that some people, here and abroad, believe 
that the creation of armed defences must inevitably lead to 
wat... . We believe that the creation of defences will make : . 
war less likely. . . . We saw the folly of weakness in the days a 
of Hitler. . . . Our policy is based on the hope that it will a 
be possible to live, without a war, in the same world as the 
Soviet Union—if the free nations have adequate defences. . . . 
The Kremlin may then be willing to discuss the possibility 
of germine, enforceable arrangements to reduce and control 
armaments. 


It can only be concluded that, between October 15th and 
November 7th, the free nations suddenly and miraculously 
became possessed of those “ adequate defences,” which were 
the prerequisite of Soviet willingness to discuss, or that Mr 
Truman was, as the Washington Post says, making “a play 
to the gallery.” = 
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** AMERICAN SURVEY ” is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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American propagandists, like Hollywood producers, often 
under-rate the intelligence of the gallery. They certainly mis- 
understand, as the broadcasts of the Voice of America prove, 
the mind of Europe and the hopes and fears of Europeans. 
It is, perhaps, only natural that a country as inordinately 
prosperous as the United States should be proud of the 
method of government under which this prosperity has been 
achieved and it is also natural that it should want to remake 
the rest of the world in its own image. But it seems unable 
to learn that the rest of the world is not so sure that it wants- 
to be remade in the American image, and has some reserva- 
tions about the applicability of American methods to areas 
less blessed with raw materials and more cursed with excess 
population. 

It no doubt appears quite reasonable to Mr Truman that 
a formula for reducing armaments which would leave the 
United States at the end with a permanent lion’s share is 
a good one, because he knows that the United States has no 
aggressive intentions. The rest of the “ free nations ” would 
probably accept it, too, because, notwithstanding their appre- 
hensions, they know that America is a satisfied nation and 
would be incapable of firing the first shot, except from the 
kind of nervousness which the present situation induces. But 
they must also know that such a formula cannot get the 
serious attention of the Soviet Union. And it is something 
that commands the serious attention of the Soviet Union or 
that the rest of the world knows should command it, which is 
wanted, not something that will score a few points in the cold 
war. Mr Truman has so far robbed Mr Vyshinsky of one 
night’s sleep ; next time, with a little more understanding, 
it should be possible to do the same for the whole of the 
Politburo—and for better reasons. This is no time for the 
West to try to capture Picasso’s dove. It must breed some 
less abstract bird of its own. 


Missouri Waits to See 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ST LOUIS] 


It could hardly be said that Missouri was rocked by the 
indictment of Mr James Finnegan, the collector of internal 
revenue at St Louis, and the resignation under fire of Mr 
William Boyle of Kansas City, the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. President Truman’s home state 
has seen a good deal of the seamy side of Democratic poli- 
tics. It was not so long ago that the late Boss Tom Pender- 
gast of Kansas City went to prison for failing to report a 
bribe as income, There was the case of the vote frauds, also 
in Kansas City, when persons unknown blew open a safe 
in the county courthouse and made off with the ballots just 
before the investigators arrived. Then there was the late 
Charles Binaggio, gangster-politician, who collected a large 
sum from gamblers to help elect Governor Forrest Smith 
and was assassinated, presumably by the disappointed con- 
tributors, when the state failed to legalise organised 
gambling. If Mr Finnegan was indicted by a federal grand 
jury on charges of accepting bribes from taxpayers, it was 
remembered that collectorships of internal revenue had long 
been outposts of party patronage, and so likely to be used 
by ambitious _ as a stepping stone to personal fortune 
If Mr Boyle seemed to have profited from legal cases involv- 
ing the government, while directing the party machinery 
which in large part staffs the government, it was remembered 
that the late Robert Hannegan, one of Mr Boyle’s prede- 
cessors in the party chairmanship, had been a lawyer of 
moderate means in 1940, and had died in 1949 leaving an 
estate of one and one-half million dollars. 
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Mr Hannegan, who, by a coincidence, occupied at various 


times both posts involved in the current scandal. Played a 
crucial role in the rise of Mr Truman. In 1940 M; Truman 
was just a Senator facing an uphill battle for re-election 
Mr Hannegan, then head of the Democratic organisation jn 
St Louis, came to his aid. By a relatively narroy margin 
Mr Truman was re-elected. When Mr Hannegan fel] op 
evil days, Mr Truman appointed him collector of interna) 
revenue at St Louis. When he became national chairman 
for the Democratic campaign.of 1944, Mr Hannegan adroit): 
manceuvred the convention into nominating Mr Truman {o; 
Vice-President. By 1945 Mr Truman was in the White 
House and Mr Hannegan a member of the Cabinet. 
Missouri politics have seldom produced communding 
public figures. Mr Truman is the first President the state 
has contributed to the Union. As Missouri casts only 1< 
votes in the electoral college, the choice of a native son js 
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seldom needed to strengthen a party ticket. In 1912 Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House, had the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination in his grasp, but William Jennings Bryan 
dashed it from his fingers with a cry of “ Wall Street |" 
and a swing to Woodrow Wilson. Senator Jim Reed, th 
bitterly isolationist foe of Wilson, later aspired to the nomin2- 
tion, but never came close to securing it. Apart from these 
two Democrats and Mr Truman, it would be difficult to 
name a Missourian who has played an important role 
national politics during this century. 

Perhaps the make-up of the state has something to de with 


the poverty of conspicuous leadership. Politically, Missour' 


is two cities—Kansas City on the western boundary, and St 
Louis on the east—almost equally balanced by a strangely 
assorted hinterland. There is a cotton-growing delta section 
along the Mississippi which is as thoroughly states righ!: 
in temper as the Deep South itself. There is an Ozark 
realm as faithfully Republican as the hills of eastern Ken 
tucky and Tennessee from which the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants came. There are corn-hog counties in the north 
and west which take on the Republican colouring 
adjoining Iowa. There are traditionally Democratic rivet 
counties along the Mississippi above St Louis, traditionally 
German Republican counties to the west, and a curious island 
in the central part of the state, known as “Little Dixie. 
settled by some unreconstructed southern plantation gentry 
whose heirs still vote in that tradition. 

The many possible permutations and combinations 0! 
these diverse elements make for instability and short politica 
lives, Mr Truman’s being one of the longest in recent his- 
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tory. In Presidential elections, Missouri has voted Demo- he hopes will send him to the Senate in 1952. He may 
cratic steadily since 1932, giving Franklin D. Roosevelt in succeed, too, for the Republican party, in the face of oppor- 
his prime far more votes than it gave its own Mr Truman in tunities that would gladden the heart in any other state, is 
1948. Yet it voted Republican throughout the twenties and = weak and divided. The Democratic organisations both in 
helped put Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft Kansas City and St Louis, through their control of local 
ia the White House during the first decade of the century. government and their alliance with the trade unions, still 
Until last year, the state had two Republican Senators at carry much weight at the polls. Whether the Boyle-Finnegan 
Washington, one of whom, the isolationist Mr Kem of scandals will hurt them very much is questionable. Nowa- 
Kansas City, author of an amendment which sought to put days good Democrats like to recall that, even after the 
an embargo on trade with Soviet Russia, still flourishes there. | Teapot Dome scandals of thirty years ago, the Republicans 


It has nine Democratic and four Republican Representa- easily won the election of 1924. Nobody is really certain, 

es; among the latter are Mr Dewey Short, from the however, how short the public’s memory is or how high the 
Ozarks, who has a long isolationist record, and Mr O. K. __ standard of political morality now stands. In Missouri, as 
Armstrong, who flew home from Korea last spring to advo- _— throughout the country, one can only be sure that a weary 


cite an immediate declaration of war on China. 


electorate would be eager and willing to look at a new set 
of faces in Washington if presented with a feasible alterna- 
tive to the present Administration. 

Whether Senator Taft presents such an alternative is 
greatly to be doubted, His formal announcement of presi- 
dential aspirations created little stir in Missouri. In 1948 
he developed some early strength in the rural sections of 
the state, but lost most of it by convention time.. This year 
he is said to be favoured by three-fourths of the country 
leaders, but the city organisations are wary. Some city 
leaders, especially those in the sphere of influence of Mr 
Roy Roberts, editor of the Kansas City Star, look to General 
Eisenhower, others to Mr Stassen or Governor Warren. All 
alike will be beset, from now until the convention, by the 

Governor Smith’s reputation suffered when the Kefauver _ peculiar agony of politicians in peripheral states—trying to 
Crime Investigating Committee went into the matter of con- _— get on the right bandwagon at the right time in company 
tributions to his last election campaign by organised gambling = with the right people. Just at the moment, Senator Taft 
interests. But, in the Missouri tradition of snatching § undoubtedly represents the type of Republican most of the 
advancement from the jaws of seemingly hopeless political party leaders in Missouri favour personally, but he has not 
situations, he is now busily working on a new campaign which —yet convinced them that he can win. 


a 


lh. state elections, the two metropolitan areas almost 
exactly match the rural Ones in voting strength. City and 
country must therefore come to terms, and compromise often 
produces a second-rate candidate. The choice usually lies 
between a city politician with a special appeal to the rural 
mind, or a country man with substantial backing in Kansas 
City, St Louis, or both. Just now Senator Kem, the 
Republican, and Senator Hennings, a more than usually pro- 
mising Democrat, fall in the former category, and the 
Democratic Governor, Mr Forrest Smith, in the latter. 
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American Notes 


Halley’s Comet 


Mr Rudolph Halley flashed across New York’s political 
horizon last week in a dazzling demonstration that crime fh 
politics does not always pay and that television appearances 
do. Mr Halley almost paralysed life in New York last spring 
when, as counsel for the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, he appeared on television screens everywhere 
examining such lords of the underworld as Mr Frank 
Costello and revealing their links to the city’s government. 
Running for the Presidency of the City Council, an office 
second only to that of Mayor, Mr Halley, in a three-cornered 
fight, outdistanced his nearest competitor, Mr Sharkey, the 
organisation Democrat, by over 160,000 votes. He carried 
three boroughs, the Republicans the other two, leaving dis- 
consolate and discredited the Democratic machine, already 
weakened by the victory last year of Mr Impelliteri, another 
independent. 

Mr Halley’s victory was a remarkable one. He ran as 
the candidate of the local Liberal party, without.the Repub- 
lican backing which an independent has always had to have 
to beat the Democratic machine. And he won although the 
registration of voters was so light—the lowest since 1943— 
that a Democratic victory was freely predicted. The Demo- 
crats’ policy was to discourage interest in the campaign, in 
the belief that apathy was their best ally. Instead, it seems 
to have been their own supporters who stayed away and Mr 
Halley’s housewives who carried the day. As President of 
the Council, Mr Halley’s executive and voting powers are 
small, but he is provided with a grand forum, and he is 
certain to make the most of it. He has been tremendously 
in demand on television and on the wireless since the crime 
hearings were concluded. If he does well in office, Mr 
Halley must now be considered a serious contender for the 
Mayoralty in 19§3, even if neither of the major parties cap- 
tures him from the jubilant Liberals. 


Republicans throughout the nation have been quick to 
predict that Halley’s comet goes before Truman’s eclipse 
and to take the results in New York as a sign that a year 
from now public indignation will sweep the Democrats, with 
heir ill-gotten mink coats, deep freezes, and dishonest tax 
returns, out of office. They tend to play down the Phila- 
deiphia returns, which show that the voters are disgusted 
with corruption whatever its party label. There, reform 
Democrats turned out a Republican machine which had been 
in power for nearly seventy years, even though it tried to 
hide behind the skirts of a respectable and well-known 
preacher, Dr Poling. In Boston, former Mayor Curley, 
a Democrat, failed, in what is almost certainly his last appear- 
ance, to dislodge a reform Mayor. 


* * * 
Dividing the Nation’s Pie 


The threatened railway strike has been postponed and 
the New York dockers have gone back to work, although 
the internal dispute in the longshoremen’s union which caused 
the strike has not yet been settled. But nevertheless the 
labour forecast deteriorated last week as a result of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations’ annual convention. Its 
president, Mr Philip Murray, blew clouds of defiance at the 
government’s stabilisation policy and rained thunderbolts 
on the Congress which had undermined that policy by 
weakening price controls and by refusing to make business- 
men carry their fair share of the defence programme. 


_ The second part of this denunciation rang a little false in 
the week when industry’s third quarter balance sheets were 
showing marked declines in profits because of increased 
taxation. But the first part was borne out when the Office 
of Price Stabilisation began to give effect tothe notorious 
Capehart amendment to the Defence Production Act, which 
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Congress failed to reconsider before it adjourned 
amendment requires that price ceilings may allow for cha 

in all costs, including such overhead charges as advertinn 
between the Korean outbreak and the end of July Pi 
the ceilings fixed last January allowed only for Heh Pas, a; 
costs of materials before the end of 1950, and in rei ° 
labour before mid-March, 19§1. Since actual prices are : 
the moment seldom pushing against ceilings, little immedi : 
increase in the cost of living is expected to result from the 
amendment, but it ‘seems only a question of time - 
inflationary pressures are resumed. OPS suggests that ceiling 
prices will not necessarily always be adjusted upward. by: 
it seems wishful thinking to hope that they go down in more 
than a very limited number of cases. For manufacturers pe 
choose between their pre- and post-Capehart ceilings, and 
are not very likely to pick the lower. 

This choice of price ceilings is particularly enraging to 
trade unionists, who argue that they should have a similg 
right to select their own wage ceilings. The most important 
resolution at the CIO convention, carried over the protests 
of the head of the Wage Stabilisation Board, demanded that 
the board approve all wage agreements arrived at by collec- 
tive bargaining, whether or not they exceed the increases 
allowed under the present wage stabilisation standards. 
flexible as these standards have proved to be. Labour leaders 
are certainly in no, mood to heed Mr DiSalle’s courageous 
warning that, if trade unionists take “a bigger slice of the 
nation’s pie,” the whole anti-inflation programme will te 
pulled to pieces. Mr Murray and his friends insist that 
Congress has done this already and they have obviously no 
intention of moderating their calls for pie during the coming 
negotiations on steel-workers’ wages. 


* x x 
Democrats for Eisenhower ? 


Whatever President Truman and General Eisenhower 
might say, there was a hardy suspicion in Washington that 
the name of the next President might be determined at their 
private meeting, a somewhat resentful awareness, on the 
part of those left outside, that this might be, for next year’s 
election, the “smoke-filled room” in which American 
political decisions are traditionally taken. And hardly had 
General Eisenhower put the Atlantic between himself and 
the reporters, and the President taken off for Key West, than 
the usually cautious New York Times published, on its front 
page, a sensational story from the usually cautious head oi 
its Washington bureau, Mr Arthur Krock, to the effect that 
Mr Truman had offered to su t General Eisenhower for 
the Democratic nomination, but that the General had 
“implied” his rejection, on the ground that he was ul 
sympathetic to the domestic policies, and particularly the 
labour policies, of the Fair Deal. According to Mr Krock, 
his informant was a northern Democrat of such eminence 
and such access to the facts that there was a journalistic 
responsibility to put the story before the public. A southem 
source, would, of course, have been suspect from the start @& 
tainted with anti-Trumanism and wishful thinking. 


The vigorous denials, which Mr Krock had protected 
himself by expecting, arrived immediately from Key West 
and from Paris, and have driven Mr Krock, though he stanes 
on his story, to a somewhat melancholy and senientios 
comparison between the ease with which public men “ 
deny the truth when it embarrasses them and the ae 
tional risks of the enterprising journalist. The cater 
Tribune, the Times’ great rival and fervent support © 
General Eisenhower as the Republican candidate. finds be 
tale “unbelievable,” and many others view it as likel he 
benefit only Senator Taft. This is on the assumption ™ 
it would increase doubts as to General Bisenhowe" 
willingness to run on the Republican ticket and his se 
to conduct a vigorous campaign against Mr Truman, sho 
the President stand-again. If this was the intention, a 
Mr Krock the victim of a plant, it has fallen flat. 
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The attack on General Eisenhower at the convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations as an uncertain 
friend of labour illustrates the difficulties he might have as 
Democratic candidate, but Senator Duff and Governor 
Dewey are going busily ahead organising the Republican 
draft, in the confidence that General Eisenhower is a 
Republican and that he will be available when the ‘time 
comes. Less confident men hope he will speak out soon ; 
they remember that in 1948 his refusal to ‘accept the 
Democratic nomination came too late to enable his Demo- 
cratic sponsors to transfer themselves gracefully to the 
Truman band-wagon, and that President Truman has proved 
unforgiving. But the only reasonably certain date by which 


n that month nominations are submitted for the first party 
orimaries, in New Hampshire, and General Eisenhower will 
have to decide whether to allow his name to go forward. 
Governor Warren of California, like Senator Taft, has already 
spoken ; he has announced that he will seek the Republican 
nomination for’ President. 


et hed 


- * * 
Cotton Shock 


The commodity markets were jolted upwards last week 
by the startling news that this year’s cotton crop had been 
reduced, mainly by bad weather, to only 15,770,000 bales, 
or maybe éven less, instead of the 16,931,000 that had been 
officially, but perhaps too optimistically, forecast a month 
earlier and the 17,266,000 bales of the season’s first estimate. 
That first estimate caused a sharp drop in raw cotton prices, 
which was checked when limitations on cotton exports were 
removed and farmers began to put their cotton under govern- 
ment loan instead of sending it to market. The stabilising 
effects of this government price support system should now 
be demonstrated, for the unfavourable crop report should 
encourage farmers to sell the cotton under loan and thus 
keep prices from rising as high as they might otherwise do. 


Even though the world cotton position has suddenly 
vecome one of “ potential shortage,” the resumption of 
restrictions on cotton exports by the United States is not 
expected, for the present at least, for this year’s crop still 
remains about 50 per cent larger than 1950's seriously 
deficient output. With last season’s carryover, this year’s 
supply of American cotton is about 18 million bales, with 
domestic requirements put at ro million bales (possibly an 
over-estimate unless the textile markets pick up) and exports 
at 6 million bales (if potential purchasers can find or borrow 
the necessary dollars). 

Already, however, farmers are being urged to increase 
their plantings of cotton again next year; indeed, they are 
being urged to increase their efforts in every direction, to 
counter inflation by producing more food and fibre with 
no more, and. probably fewer, farm labourers, machines and 


fertilisers. Only tobacco is in Over-supply : 


the Sphinx should unfold his secret seems to be February. - 
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: Z the Departme 
of Agriculture is even asking for more potatoes sa se, 
When government price supports for this problem si 
modity were at last removed this season, growers cy; ys 
output by about one-third, and average prices oj pelies 
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have now more than doubled. There wil! be especial 
emphasis in next year’s farm programme on |ivestock feeds, 
for production of most grains is down this year. Maize is 
particularly disappointing ; the Department of Agriculture 
asked for a crop of 3.§ billion bushels, but 1 
just over 3 billion. 
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* * * 


Battle for Civil Liberties 


Last week the Supreme Court, once more safeguarding 
the civil liberties of Communists, unanimously ordered the 
Los Angeles District Court to hold new hearings on bal 
for twelve persons, accused under the Smith Act of com 
spiring to advocate the overthrow of the government by force, 
Because four of the Communists convicted in New York 
under that Act had absconded, the federal authorities asked, 
and were granted, $50,000 bail for each of the new defen 
dants. But so prohibitive a sum certainly scems to violate 
the constitutional guarantee against excessive bail being 
required, and the Supreme Court ruled that the prosecution 
must provide definite proof that the defendants were bd 
risks before such an unusually high amount could be allowed. 


Other mass trials of Communists under the Smith Ac 
are pending in New York and Pittsburgh, while in Washing 
ton hearings drag on, and are expected to continue for two 
years or more, on whether the Communist Party mus 
register as a foreign-controlled group under Senatct 
McCarran’s Internal Security Act. The five-man Subversive 
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Activities Board, which holds these hearings, has now been 
reduced to only three members by Senator McCarran’s 
refusal to give the Senate an opportunity of confirming the 
nomination of the able and independent acting chairman, 
Mr Charles LaFollette. Mr LaFollette’s recess appointment 
has lapsed and the Communist Party’s lawyers are having 
a happy time contesting the authority of the depleted board. 


Senator McCarran has achieved another and greater 
success, by the same tactics, in his attempt to keep all the 
threads of the country’s internal security measures in_his 
own clumsy hands. By refusing to bring certain legal aspects 
of the appointments before the Senate for approval, he has 
forced Mr Truman to accept the resignations of Admiral 
Nimitz and the other distinguished Americans who last 
January agreed to study methods of protecting civil liberties 
without lowering the defences against subversive activities. 

The Supreme Court, however, struck another blow for 
civil liberty this week when it ruled that a government 
employee, discharged because of an unfavourable report from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, based in his opinion 
on malicious misinformation from a former employer, could 
bring suit against that employer. The FBI objected on the 
grounds that this would lay all its informants, whom it 
considers privileged, open to civil actions. Unsub- 
stantiated accusations of having been a Czechoslovak 
spy while working for the American Military Government 
in Germany, have held the wife of an American citizen, Mrs 
Knauff, on Ellis Island for over three years. As an alien she 
had no right to a trial, but did manage to obtain hearings 
for her case, and to postpone attempts to deport her. She 
has at last been cleared.and admitted to the United States— 


and still wishes to become an American citizen as quickly 
as possible. ° 


Shorter Notes 


The Government has issued an order, effective on February 
Ist, which reserves all machine tool production for.defence 
and defence supporting industries. This means that manu- 
facturers of automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
and other consumer durable goods will no longer be able 
to obtain the new machine tools necessary for making any 
substantial changes in their products, and therefore next 
year's models of these items will be much like this year’s. 
The shortage of machine tools, which has been holding up 
the defence programme, is mainly caused by the lack of 
skilled labour in the industry. : 


* 


Now that Congress is in recess until next year, about a 
quarter of its members are travelling abroad on business con- 
nected with the various Congressional committees on which 
they serve. Six of these groups are going to Europe, three 


to South America, two to the Far East, and one each to Iran 
and the Pacific Islands. 


* 


The Western Union Telegraph Company now refuses to 
accept any messages Or money orders relating to bets. This 
decision was made after the company and the mahager at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, were convicted of keeping a dis- 
orderly house where bets could be placed. The company 
intends to appeal the decision for it holds that “ serious errors 


. aw were committed in the trial, for it is legally required 
wi all messages and money orders from the public 


mend pecifically prohibited by state law. The company 

Frak ect to a miximum fine of $1,000, and Mr Charles H. 

dine, ie Manager at Bridgeton, a maximum fine of a similar 

refiesel rE ky to three years in prison. In the meantime the 

othe ot the company to accept such messages will protect 
‘r employees who might be similarly charged. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


THE ECONOMIST, Novesicr 13, 64 





Suspense in Cairo 
(By a Correspondent in Egypt) 


EOPLE am Egypt, both local and foreign, are today like 
children in the dark, afraid of the sounds they can barely 

Measured against the striking politico-military disturb- 
ence which has taken place in the country since the abrogation 
of the 1936 Treaty and the Condominium agreements, there 
hes been in the delta and the Canal zone less turmoil than 
mught have been expected. The calm of the monster demon- 
stration against Britain on November 14th—‘ National 
truggie Day ”——was noteworthy, because the orderlinéss was 
e result not of security measures but of a self-discipline 
hich surprised and puzzled observers in view of the con- 
isnuous incitement from the newspapers. Nevertheless} a 
sense of tension prevails and there are few among the British 
in Cairo and Alexandria who are prepared to say—as they 
have said in the past—that “it is all talk.” Suspense and 
a nameless tension prevail. 

The situation is, of course; different in the Canal Zone. 
People who have. spent time there report that the antagonism 
netween the Egyptian and the British soldier is heightening. 
It is fostered by the deliberate action of extremists, by the 
inconveniences which British security measures inevitably 
entail, and by the allegations in vernacular newspapers of 
foul behaviour by the British troops. These rumours General 
Erskine is endeavouring to dispel by his invitation to “ any 
correspondent of any nationality” to roam in the Zone. 
Yet the fact remains that troops keyed for action may show 
sometimes too much zeal, and that the slightest failure to be 
self-effacing at once creates a fresh spate of exaggerations 
and wilfully malicious stories. 


ry * 
, 


Loss of Labour Unexpectedly Great 


There was substantial miscalculation of the course of 
events to follow Egypt’s abrogation and Britain’s military 
action to conserve her treaty rights. In the first place, the 
drift of labour from the Army establishments has been much 
greater than was ever expected. The Army had always said 
that it could maintain the base without any civilian labour, 
by cutting back construction programmes, by using the 








General Lev Prchala 


AN APOLOGY 


In the second of the two articles dealing with “The 
Problem of the German Refugees” which appeared in our 
issue of September 22nd last it was said that the Social 
Democrat leader” Wenzel Jaksch had formed a pact with 
General Prchala, who was described as a “ more or less 
Fascist ‘emigré.” 

General Prchala takes exception to this description and 
informs us that ‘he is and always has been a Democrat and 

Wes never had any association or sympathy with Fascism. 
We fully accept what General Prchala says and withdraw 
unreservedly the statement complained of. -We desire, more- 
over, to express to General Prchala our apologies and regret 
for amy imconvefiience or annoyance which this description 
may have caused him. 


government support for this voluntary passive resistant. | 


soldiers themselves and by importing labou: 
it is doubtful whether it ever thought it would need to do sw 
Now, needs must. General Erskine reports tha: «bout 85 pe: 
cent of his local Iabour has disappeared ; Air \ ice-Marshal 
Groom puts his losses at about §0 per cent. Where the 
labour is fairly safely established inside the army and air 
force camps, it has been possible to keep from 10 to 15 per 
cent at work, although they now need militar: 
But at sites that are exposed and easily picketed, such a 
the military port of Adabiya, near Suez, there has hardly 
been any labour available since October 18th ; at the big 
depot at Tel el-Kabir less than § per cent of the labour js 
at work. There is practically no labour available at Suez 
and Port Said is virtually no better off. The Egyptian 
Minister of Social Affairs, Abdel Fattah Hassan Pasha, 
stated on November 6th that 40,581 Egyptian workmen 
had registered fer work after leaving the British camps 
and contractors. This, on the evidence of both sides, seems 
accurate and means that about one-third of the original tot 
of workers, including those employed directly as well a 
through contractors, are still attending to their jobs. 
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The effect of this exodus into the crowded delta cannet 
be negligible. E ian Department of Labou' officials say 
that they have no instructions to encourage the withdrawal 
of labour from the camps, but muist accept for rege 
all those who present themselves. - They are finding it difficult 
to place all this labour, but the Minister claims ‘hat 22.000 
had been given employment mid-Novem cr. an 
families who come from distant villages are offered t2v¢ 
warrants to take them home. Sudanese workers who registtt 
are given preference over Egyptians in the allotment of jobs. 
There remains, however, a ing unemployme: eg: 
which would probably se taaelt by a drift back to he 
camps were the roads left open to the worker But they = 
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Intimidation, particularly of wives and families, plays a large 
part in the exodus of workers from the camps. Without it 
few would be so patriotic as to face unemployment or, 
at the best, a wage §0 per cent lower than their former 
wages, in order to boycott the British forces. 


Communications with the rest of Egypt have become 
sender. The military authorities have road blocks on all 
points of entry into the Zone. Quasi-volunteers on the 
Fovptian side are also holding road blocks on the routes 
from the delta to the Zone. It is therefore an increasingly 
slow, tiresome and chancy process for either Egyptians or 
foreigners to make the journey. There has been some minor 
evidence of the Liberation Militia, the voluntary guerrilla 
organisation of which the newspapers speak daily.. People 
travelling the Cairo-Ismailia road have reported that they 
have seen these voluntary formations in groups of 30 to 50 
men training with am assortment of weapons. Some of them 
have this week entered the Marconi office in Cairo. 


On the railways, General Erskine has stopped passenger 
trafic between Cairo and the Canal. He has not, however, 
interfered with the supplies of foodstuffs from the delta to 
the civilians in the Zone, nor the supplies to the main 
Egyptian combatant force in the Gaza area. He, on the 
other hand, has lost the fresh vegetable, fruit and food sup- 
plies which normally came to the forces from the big con- 
tractors in the delta ; the Zone can only receive the much 
smaller quantities obtainable from traders in the régions 
of the camps. 


Oil Still Flows to the Towns 


Another form of traffic that flows almost. unimpaired is 
the supply of oil to the delta towns. There have been 
interruptions in haulage from the Zone to Cairo which have 
reduced stocks, but the Agouda pipe has continued to 
function without interruption, pumping petrol and paraffin 
into Cairo. In fact, the Shell Company are putting 
more than the usual amount of paraffin into the capital 
because rumours started a run on this essential domestic fuel 
and caused a serious but artificial shortage. The black oil 
which comes by tanker wagon into the delta is vital for 
the railways, the irrigation pumps, the plants operating public 
utilities and the bakeries. It is calculated that if it were 
stopped the bakeries in Cairo would all be halted in a 
matter of days. Naturally it is no part of British policy 
to strike blows at the domestic life of Egypt; equally 


— the British get no credit for their endeavours not 
tO do so. 


_ The extent to which the commercial boycott is getting 
into its stride is uncertain. Shops do not appear to have 
hidden their British-manufactured articles, so that~in the 
retail business the boycott does not seem to be working 
yet to any marked degree. On the other hand, big British 
firms such as ICI are losing business to a marked extent in 
their non-monopoly lines. There is an organised move 
: foot to stop the purchase of all pharmaceutical products 
tom England, which amount normally to about one-third 
of the country’s imports of {4,000,000 worth of medicines 
and {55,000 worth.of serums. Various government depart- 
ments are also ceasing to issue tendet-invitations to British 
firms and are cancelling orders already given. 


Russian Living Standards 
ON the eve of the thirty-fourth anniversary of the October 
Revolution last week the Soviet press and radio boasted 
once again about the high standard of life under Stalin 
proclaimed the of western workers. These 

asts will be accepted in varying degrees by those who 
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have been privileged to visit the Soviet Union and make 
a quick—and too often inexpert—study of facts on the 
spot. It is high time that a little common sense was brought 
into this propaganda campaign. In its present form; by 
provoking detailed comparisons of consumption in absolute 
terms, it merely acts as a boomerang against what has been 
achieved by the Russians; for the comparisons must turn 
out to their disadvantage.” 


If it were said quite simply that the Soviet experiment 
began in a backward, feudal country, was interrupted by 
war and frustrated by isolation from the outside world, and 
had to concentrate on building up basic industries~if it 
were to make these provisos and then claim that to provide 
each year one pair of shoes per person is a great achieve- 
ment in a country where people a generation ago walked 
barefoot, then there would be generous applause. But such 
admissions would offend against the Stalinist principle of 
Soviet superiority in everything. Molotov would not be 
allowed to say today what he said officially in 1939, that 
Soviet consumption per head of consumers’ goods is lagging 
behind that of the capitalist states, 


Bases of Comparison 


This therefore has to be said outside the Soviet Union; 
and, let it be admitted, it is no easy task to make out a 
detailed and entirely satisfying casé. Soviet statistics are 
not open to discussion or criticism. It is difficult to decide 
what pattern of comparison should be adopted. What items 
are to be included? How is the real benefit of social 
services to be evaluated (if taxation is deducted from 
income)? How does one account for the relatively cheap 
commodities—like motor cars—that are also scarce? In 
short, to compare standards of life in different countries is 
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always difficult; but as Soviet and Communist propaganda 
persists in comparing Soviet with western standards the’ 
correction must be attempted. 

As a rough yardstick the relationship of average prices 
and wages is of some use. Below is quoted a table of 
current official prices of-some staple Soviet commodities. 


TaBLe I—Soviet Commopity Prices (1951) 
White bread roubles per kg. ......0.0060- 2-70 
Rye ie i eee lS ae eee eee ee 1-70 
Butter a PO ee eres ote ARLE Ie 34-0 
Sugar e ‘i gk aes 11-0 
Meat - eae ae ee Pye oat NL 13-28 
Flour “ sg rego ee mn crea are 4-0 
Potatoes %e ep EO aw aes oes 0-8 
Cabbage i exo cae os generis eae 0-6 
Milk if io SE eh eee euek we 24-34 
Eggs A se OE Bs ei 7-0 
Tea Ke og DE Sake weer eae ak 57-120 
Man’s suit ss oo ME ais Acs. 600-1200 
Leather shoes _,, we RE eke ges aee 220-475 
Cotton blouse _,, op ME ony s er eae 75 
Cotton sheet __,, og ARNE Sa ee 75-82 
2-room flat me so MAGE cea cus bacon 60-90 


Unfortunately it is impossible to assess what the average 
annual wage now is in the Soviet Union. According to 
Soviet statistics it amounted to 4,100 roubles in 1940, and 
should have reached 6,000 roubles in 1950 at the end of 
the Five-Year Plan. This time, with the growing secrecy, 
the figure was not disclosed; and this may have led to a 
belief that the wage aimed at has not been reached. On the 
other hand, some official regional reports put the average 
wage at higher than planned (e.g. 600 roubles per month 
in 1949 in Georgia). Fragmentary evidence of earnings in 
various occupations only emphasises the wage-differentiation 
that has been deliberately introduced by Stalin to increase 
incentives. Thus wages vary from 385 roubles a month for 
a nurse and 425 roubles for a country teacher with less than 
five years’ experience to several thousands per month for a 
shock worker in heavy industry. An unqualified metal- 
lurgical engineer (metallurgists are relatively well paid) gets 
600 roubles a month. 


Misleading Price Lists 


From the price list quoted above and from other statistics 
it appears that a semi-skilled worker, wife and two children 
living on 1,000 roubles a month would have just enough 
for housing, for food (equivalent to the British postwar 
staple diet) and a minimum for clothing. This leaves very 
little for cigarettes, vodka (still an important item), travel 
and entertainment. It must, however, be stressed that price 
lists are often misleading. To quote but two examples: 
motor-cars are cheap on the list, but the output of cars 
should have reached only 63,500 by 1950. Housing, too, 
looks cheap, but the overcrowding—due to rapid urbanisation 
and war destruction—makes comparisons with the West 
ridiculous.* Generally speaking, the lack of data on average 
wages makes preferable the alternative method of evaluating 
the Soviet standard of life: by computing average con- 
sumption per head. 


ie 

Admittedly, the wage differentiation already mentioned 
makes the assumption of equal shares somewhat unrealistic, 
and the method is fraught with technical difficulties. Some 
of the output figures for 1950 are not available and estimates 
must be based on plan: ed targets.’ Since one is dealing with 
an economy that is still predominantly peasant it is necessary 
to guess the proportion of the rural population that does not 
get its own foodstuffs on the spot, but takes a share of the 
supplies for the towns. Account must also be taken of the 
collective farm market—the free market in which town- 
dwellers supplement their rations.t All these guesses intro- 
duce a wide margin of error. Yet the following figures of 


* See The Economist of July 28th. 
+ See The Economist of August 25th. 
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Soviet average consumption (urban consumption of food 
stuffs) may be used as rough approximations for comparison, 
It is quite obvious that in its provision and consumption 
of such goods the Soviet Union still lags far behing the 
industrialised western nations. In trying to catch Up with 
the capitalist states Soviet planners have all alone put the 
main. emphasis on heavy industry. The textile industries 
for example, have always been the cinderellas of the Sovier 
economy. In 1950 the planned production of wool, but no, 
of cotton, was fulfilled and apparently slightly exceeded fo, 
the first time since the introduction of planning. The 
planned figures, incidentally, were lower than in any previous 
plan. In fact, the comparison with the west is somewhat 
advantageous to the Soviet Union, which has less rayon, 

nylon and other artificial materials. 

TABLE II—ComMPARATIVE CONSUMPTION 1950 


Vedetahia 
Shoes | Butter |‘ *setable 


| Cotton | Wool Se 


' 


[yds.t+ | "sq. yds. | pairs 
i 1 1 





geese es 8-5 13* 
TSA. whsaws 65 3 34 8 | 1-0 23 
Wes cs ise | 42 | 74 3 | 16-8 28 
France ..... wae 14-0 a 


44 24 
*Based on planned target. t+ Linear yds. for UK and US. Un. 
specified, probably sq. yds..for USSR. 

In’ meat the USSR is still paying the price of German 
slaughtering of livestock and has not yet recovered the 
prewar level.t Sugar, on the other hand, with over 2 |b. 
per month, has reached a record. Soap consumption, tov, 
even if the aim of more than 3 of a pound per month has 
only been approached, marks a big improvement. The 
supply of shoes per head has once again reached the prewar 
level, and, though the average Russian buys 3 tmes les 
shoes than an Englishman or an American, he buys nearly 
twice as many as a Spaniard. Generally, a comparison 
with countries like Italy or Spain would be much more 
favourable for the Soviet Union than parallels with the 
highly industrialised states. 


TaBLE III—AVERAGE Soviet ConsuMPTION PER Heap, 140-5 

" i ; : ; , o , 

| } = i ‘ \ egetabit 

| Cotton | Wool | Shoes | Butte Fats 

} 
= sq. yds.t | sq. yds | pairs | ib I 

4° “+ “ . . c “ i a - 118 

1940 ...:... Be CE ee oe ee Se. 
1948 occ. 10 4 4 jj a 
MOO so cic Lo gs 1 ee eee 13 


* Based on planned target. t 1937 figure. ¢ Unspecified, probab! 
sq. yds. 


Broadly speaking Soviet consumption has once again 
reached ik. Sa pind commodities slightly exceeded, the 
prewar level. This is-remarkable since Soviet consumption 
fell to extraordinary depths during the war. The figures 
for 1945 were already an improvement over the tts 
years ; and even these appallingly low figures quoted a “ 
—one pair of shoes for three years and less than 4 eas 
of soap or } lb. of sugar for a month—were still nee 
inflated, since a great proportion of the supplies were pe 
over for the Army. One yard of wool and one pail of of 
may seem little by western standards, yet 1 ' ee ee 
much better than one-third of a yard or one pair of shoes 
three years. 


M. Beria’s latest claims of a large increase in (he ng. 
of consumer goods during the current year does ah a 
to fit with the emphasis on heavy industry, which was al 
striking feature of his speech. Maybe the To 
purposely couched in ambiguous terms—as peice - 
increase over 1950 for which no official figures 2° & 
able. Otherwise the discrepancy between the growth 0 


+See The Economist of October 20th. 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 17 . 





Thousands of rusty mountings 
which carried Oerlikon guns on merchant ships 
in World War Il have been cleaned and recon- 
ditioned by tweSimon companies, Metal Laundries 
and Thomas Adshead. This has been-done at a 
tenth of replacement cost, owing mainly to the 
special de-rusting process operated by Metal 
Laundries. Similar work has been carried out 
on thousands of large bomb casings. 

These, like all aspects of rearmament, are 

la 


melancholy tasks, but as they have got to be done 


they must be done as efficiently and cheaply as 


possible, 
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_ Contractors for every class of 
Building and Civil Engineering 


RECENT CONTRACTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


Power Stations Gold Mine construction works 
_ Atomic Energy Establishment Oil Refineries 


| Steelworks Harbour Works 

| Cement Works Roads and Sewers 
| Factories Housing Schemes 
| Aerodromes and Airfields Schools 

| Opencast Coal Television Station 
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Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 
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Power Factor Correction Condensers. 
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Electric Water Heaters. 


e Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 








Ferranti London Office : 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Perfectly recorded on Memobelts 
by the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 


TEN MEMOBELTS go into an ordinary envelope ... fifteen 
minutes of dictation go on to each Memobelt... you can mail 
over 25,000 words for a 24d. stamp / 

For Dictaphone Time-Master dictation on Memobelits is 
the most compact, as well as the clearest and simplest 
dictation method. 


CRYSTAL-CLEAR RECORDING 


These little plastic belts slip into the machine in a second. 
They make a clear, permanent record of your dictation, 15 
full minutes of crystal-clear recording without any fuss or 
intricate adjustments. 

Memobelts need no “kid-glove” handling either—light 
and pliable, they can be folded flat for filing or mailing. 


LOOK WHAT THE 
DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER OFFERS! 


1, Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
reproduction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place 
finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, 
filable, expendable Memobelts, low-cost plastic medium. 
6. Nation-wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for Time-Master literature to Dictaphone Co. Lid. 
Dept. O., 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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neavy industry and that of consumers’ goods would become 
too apparent, 

ei ng back over the last five years, during which 
the Soviet economy has more than made up the 
ravages of the war, the Soviet worker—the artisan of 
this recovery—may well feel satisfaction and pride in his 
achievement. Yet this is only one side of the picture. 
Looking back over the thirty-four years since the revolution, 
the Soviet citizen may feel that, despite jerks and calamitous 
downfalls, his standard of consumption has advanced, but at 
3 pace incomparably- slower than that of the Soviet economy 
asa whole. He has been always told to make one more effort 
and that then the emphasis would be shifted to consumers’ 
goods. He made the effort—but was deprived of the 
promised fruit in the thirties, first by the growing inter- 
gational tension and then by war itself. At the dawn of 
this mid-century the situation is not unlike that of 1937. 


Partnership and Parity in 
East - Africa 


A CHALLENGING Concept has been launched on to the East 
African political seene—* racial parity.” Three or four races 
live side by side in Kenya and Tanganyika. Up till now 
the Europeans have dominated the unofficial sides of the 
Legislatures, but their position is fast becoming untenable. 
The policy officially laid down is one of “ partnership ” 
between the races, but mowhere yet has that policy taken ~ 
on a concrete and satisfactory form, and the need to hold a 
nice balance between conflicting interests has seriously 
impeded the promised advance towards self-government. 
Eritrea, Libya, the Sudan may achieve their independence, 
but Kenya, Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia—wealthier, 
better educated, more experienced—will remain, for a still 
indefinite period, under Colonial Office rule. There can be 
no question, so far as British public opinion is concerned, 
of transierring power to the dominant Europeans only, thus 
repeating the unhappy South African experience. Nor can 
there be any question of imitating the West African experi- 
ments. This, then, is where “ parity” comes in. 

_ In Tanganyika and Kenya, today, two valiant attempts are 
being made to grapple with the principle of “ partnership.” 
The first of these takes the form of proposals for a new 
constitution for Tanganyika, on which a debate opened 
this week in the local Legislative Council. The proposals 
are novel and provoking—provoking at least for a large 
part ot Tanganyika’s European population. Some months 
ago, an inter-racial committee, consisting of all the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council (7 Europeans, 4 Africans 
and 3 Indians) and 2 official members, reported that the 
demands ofthe three communities were irreconcilable ; there 
was no acceptable criterion by which their representation 
could be determined ; the only solution therefore was to give 
the races parity (7 each) on a legislature where the officials 
would in any case still predominate. 


_ This suggestion was received with warmth by the Africans 
and ‘na.ans, Who today have parity of representation with 
the Europeans, only if combined. For the Europeans it has 
_ | bad blow ; their representatives on the Legislative 
unc. who signed the report appear as “ traitors,” and it 
s Pointed out, rather bitterly, anyway they are only 
povernmicnt ROMUNGES, for the elective principle has not yet 
he eee for any race in Tanganyika. Meetings of 
vt anganyika European Council have been held up and 


‘he country. At Dar es Salaam the Acting President 

of the ( uncil said: . 

‘he report is, arbitrarily speaking, 25 years before its 
“#9 ife would eventually solve 

E : . Leadership must be retained by the 

ecg umil other races are fully capable of playing 
it / 


‘ part 


ra 
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This theme ran through many of the At Moshi 
the Chairman of the European Council Committee said: 
We must safeguard the futare of our own race, for how 
far the Affican can progress and how he will progress arc 
factors which are entirely unknown-, . . [this] is an unneocs- 
sary and abject surrender of European interests to meet the 
demands of visionaries here and in England. They have 
supported a miserable proposal and are pushing aside those 
who have most to give in energy, initiative and integrity. 


At Tanga, however, the Europeans took a contrary view. 
They passed a resolution supporting equal distribution of 


seats “as being the solution the most practical, equitable, - 


and capable of obviating feelings. of distrust and lack of 
confidence.” In proposing this motion, the speaker pointed 
out that the constitutional obligations of Tanganyika as. 4 
trusteeship territory involved non-discrimination on grounds 
of race, “ and all the experience, gained by years of residence 
in the country, made any proposal for dominance by any one 
race unthinkable, entirely ineffective, politically unjust, and 
uaworkable.” 


European Opinion Divided 


Thus, European opinion in Tanganyika is sharply divided. 
Government officials, missionaries and some of the settlers 
are prepared to take the plunge into the uncharted waters 
of racial equality. Tanganyika has been notable for its 
smooth race relationships in the past, and there is a very real 


hope that it may prove the testing-ground fora new pattern 
of co-operation. The principle of roughly equal representa- 


tion has already been accepted in a number of public bodies 


—such as the Dar es Salaam Municipal Council, the Immi- 
gration Control Board, and some of the provincial councils 
and township authorities. Why not, so it is argued, try it 
out on the Legislative Council as well? There seems no 
conceivable alternative method of satisfying all communities 
in a country where Africans number 7,400,000, Indians 
But the majority of 
Europeans look at it differently. They see the racial divisions 
as inherent in the nature of things ; it is unreal to ignore 
them. They must be recognised and planned for accord- 
ingly, and the only hope for Tanganyika’s progress is if the 


44,000, and Europeans under 20,000. 


Europeans retain the leadership. 


This is the matter being debated in the Tanganyika Legis- 
lative Council. Obviously no decision can be arrived at there, 
for the very people debating will be those who signed the 
original report, and they are, it is true, all government 
In the end it will be for the Secretary of State 
to decide—and this is likely to be the first real challenge to 


nominees. 


Mr Oliver Lyttelton’s statesmanship. 


The Kenya effort at partnership is not quite so advanced. 
There, as in Tanganyika, the Europeans have had equality 
of representation with all other races combined, with officials 
holding the balance, and are also fighting to maintain this 
position of strength. No one has yet gone so far as seriously 
to suggest that each race should have an exactly equal number 
of representatives (there is a big Arab population of 24,000 
here to be considered as well, while Africans number 
But the 
Europeans are aware that once they yield even the smallest 
next step the logical conclusion will either be parity for all 
races, as now proposed in Tanganyika, or else a common 
voters’ roll in which they will be swamped. What has been 

is that a round-table conference representing all races 
will be called next year to consider the whole constitutional 
field. In the meantime, the principle of parity for Euro- 
peans as against all others will be maintained, though 
expressly without committal for the future. One thing only 
is now certain for Kenya. As a leading European said, 
“Whatever extremists may think, it is obvieus that Kenya 
cannot have an all-African constitution like the Gold Coast, 
constitution "—like South Africa, he 


§,200,000, Europeans 29,000 and Indians 90,000). 
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Thinking in terms of racial-parity does not come easily 
to East Africa. But now that the vision is there, and has 
even received official blessings, it will probably prove impos- 
sible to turn back, even though one race might be able to 
bold the fort for a little longer. But even in parity there 
is no final answer, for it presupposes an indefinite continu- 
ance of communal representation which is, in itself, a 
stumbling-block to the achievement of fully responsible 
government. 


An Asian Looks At China 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CHINA] 


ALTHOUGH the government in Peking is a Communist-led 
coalition, it should not be forgotten that non-Communists 
bave been given a definite part to play. Real power lies in 
the hands of the Communists, who hold a third of the 
munisterial portfolios, including all the most important ones. 
But nine political parties, such as the Democratic League 
and the Revolutionary Kuomintang, between them. hold 
another third, while the remainder are in the hands of non- 
partisans ; the same formal distribution exists all the way 
down as far as village administration. The Communists 
consider that the class structure and the lack of an. urban 
proletariat make a full Communist revolution impossible. 
Each party is therefore encouraged to recruit its members 
from a particular class, one from the petty bourgeoisie, one 
from the liberal intelligentsia, and so on. Communism alone 
is national. This prevents any effective opposition, however 
much the Communists may be willing to modify their policies 
in detail. 


Mao Tse-tung is in no hurry. He himself believes that 
‘it would take twenty years to make China truly Communist, 
since it will take that time to-create the necessary urban 
classes. Mao is determined to avoid Lenin’s mistake of sub- 
siituting a coup détat for the inevitability of history, gently 
helped along by the Communist party. He is equally 
determined to learn from Stalin’s experience. Thus, even 
and redistribution has in some cases been carried out by 
giving the new owners a title to their new holdings, while 
private capital is actually encouraged by government subsidy. 
lt may be that the capitalist is virtually relegated to the role 
of a manufacturing agent on commission, but he nevertheless 
functions with the government’s blessing and is allowed to 
make 44 per cent tax free on his investments. Production 
in fact has never been easier. Raw materials are delivered 
at the factory door and the finished product is taken away 
by government transport. Labour is organised into cells in 
which all idea of striking is forbidden. 


Education by Trials 


Once decisions have been made about policy, the govern- 
ment gives the public the illusion that it is in control by 
letting it debate the details of implementation for itself, 
This is a very new experience for the Chinese masses with 
their tradition of exploitation. None of this means, however, 
that all is well in the Chinese empire ; there have been large- 
scale liquidations of “anti-state elements.” According to 
the official figures, 100,000 people have been shot, and the 
true figure may well be two or three times higher. Some 
7o,coo of these are members of the Kuomintang forces 
which number perhaps a million and a quarter. Peking has 
taken particularly drastic measures against them since the 
outbreak of the Korean war which made them a potential 
threat_to internal security. The great majerity of them 
surrendered with their arms—for which they often received 
compensation in the early stages—as a result of an amnesty 
offer. The others who have ‘been liquidated are members 
of secret societies, gangsters and supporters of anti- 
government religious groups. 

Ail the liquidations are preceded by trial by the People’s 
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Committees, and the government gets much 


: 4 credit fp 
leniency by always reducing the Committees’ senteices: iia 
publicity is given to these executions which serve the 


purpose of “preventive education.” The liquidations are 
not purges and no party deviation on the European model 
has occurred. But any anti-state activities or sabotage are 
suppressed with Gestapo ruthlessness. The very idea of ap 
opposition really establishing itself would keep M: Vyshinsky 
lying awake at night with laughter for at least a week. 


China today is a professedly totalitarian state of the left 
It is still at the pre-Communist stage, but it is pitching jtg 
ideals towards the achievement of Communism. This does 
not mean that relations with Moscow are of the pupil to 
master type. Mao knows that he owes little to Russia and 
he has already vindicated some of the differences between 
the way in which he and Stalin interpret Communist dogma, 
Rather are Russia and China co-partners, each having its own 
definite sphere. Russia dictates China’s attitude to the west. 
China Russia’s to the east. The Russians are relying more 
and more on China’s 350 divisions. The battle-hardening 
they are getting in-Korea is the main advantage to Russia 
of the Korean war, even outweighing the American 
rearmament which it has provoked. Moreover, Moscow has 
been enabled to reduce its garrison in the east, always, as was 
shown by the war of 1905, an almost impossible place for 
Russia to defend. 


China, on the other hand, gets arms and experience from 
Russia. The present regime is also benefiting from the fact 
that Russia has handed back the control and use of much of 
the key machinery which it removed from Manchuria in 
1946. To expect Mao to go the Tito way is an idle dream; 
he has made it quite clear on which side he stands. The two 
countries are indeed united not only by a common ideology, 
but by a common strategic interest. At the moment the 
Chinese line is to stress a great difference between the 
country’s neighbours. Vietnam, Korea, and Okinawa stand 
in what China has long regarded as its security zone, and 
it will not rest so long as they remain in unfriendly hands. 
The Chinese emphasize most strongly, on the other hand, 
that they have no direct interest in such places as Nepal, 
Laos and Cambodia. In all these countriés the inhabitants 
are, as the Chinese say, not chop-stick eaters but people 
who consume food with their hands. 


Formosa, of course, the Chinese Communists consider to 
be legally theirs. They feel it is left in the hands of Chiang 
only through a black plot. They argue that if America did 
not want a de jure government with which to reconque! 
China they would have dropped Chiang Kai-shek long ago. 
If Washington goes on recognising him, it is only because 
the Americans mean in the end to sponsor the invasion of 
the mainland. Korea must have an autonomous government 
of its own choice, friendly to China; the Chinese would, 
however, accept four-power control on the Potsdam model, 
with themselves as one of the four. Tibet they consider 
be simply part of China like Inner Mongolia : the landing 
grounds they are building there are primarily ‘or internal 
communications but may also have their uses in heiping 
India’s Communists, To Ho Chi-minh the Chinese give 
only limited support with arms and training; bul, @ 
American aid to the French increases, so probabl; will theus 
to Ho, since they regard it as vital that there should be 
great power base on their own doorsteps. 


(To be concluded.) % 


Will Japan Rearm ? 


On October 26th the Lower House of the Japanese Dxt 
approved the San Francisco Peace Treaty by 307 ‘tes © 1 
and the American-Japanese Security Pact by 289 \0t¢s °° 
The opposition in both cases consisted mainly 0! Socialis 
and Communists, difference in the figures being due ® 


the fact that the Right-wing Socialists voted for the Peace 
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He cut the thread 


which freed the Engineer . 


He was twenty-six years old when he cut the 
very first standard thread ... a young man witha 
brilliant mechanical future! Before Henry 
Maudslay invented the screw-cutting lathe in 
1797, every bolt was made by hand with its own 
individual nut to fit: but this new tool—which 
incorporated the slide-rest and which is now in 
the Science Museum, South Kensington—opened 
the way to accurate repetition work. There was 
more to come! The micrometer; the 
forerunner of the differential pulley; 
the first table engine... all were the 
work of Maudslay in his constant 
search after mechanical accuracy. In 
fact the rapid output of modern 





machine practice is dependent on many of the 
principles he established. Today the fine Maudslay 
plant-in Warwickshire has not only inherited the 
famous name of its great forebear, but the tra- 
ditions of accurate workmanship and inventive 
skill that go with it: and the superb commercial 
vehicles that are produced there are eloquent 
examples of the craftsmanship which Henry 
Maudslay himself regarded as indispensable. 


MAUDSLAY 


HONOURED NAME IN ENGINEERING HISTORY 


The Maudslay Motor Co. Lid., Castle Maudsiay, Warwickshire, is a member of the Group of Companies controled by 
Associaled Commercial V chicles Lid., of ‘which the Selling Organisation is 
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Treaty, but against the Security Pact. The parliamentary 
debates on the treaties were very frank, and there was wide 
reedom of discussion outside the Diet without censorship 


‘of opinion. The voting may therefore be taken as an en- 


couraging voluntary choice of the Japanese nation to take a 
stand with the free world against the Communist powers. 


On the other hand, the fight over ratification has also 
brought out the strength of the opposition. The Japanese 
Socialist party split over the Peace Treaty, but was united 
against the Security Pact. It is strongly neutralist and 
acifist, and its tendency is towards alliance with the Com- 
munists—a line nearer to that of the Nenni Socialists in Italy 
than to Socialist policies in Britain, France or Germany. 
There was also some opposition to the treaties in the Demo- 
cratic party—the Right opposition in the Diet—although the 
party as a whole supported them. Three Lower House 
members of the party seceded from it to register their protest. 
The opposition in this quarter has no tinge of Popular 
Frontism, but arises from the nationalist feeling that the 
terms are humiliating for Japan. And, apart from the 
Opposition in the parliamentary level, considerable numbers 
of students have taken part in demonstrations against the 
treaties, led by a national students’ organisation called the 
Zengakuren, which has come under near-Communist in- 
fluence. Resolutions against the treaties have also been 
passed by a number of trade unions with Socialist or Com- 
munist connections. Notably, the Metal Mineworkers’ Union 
at a three-day national convention has called for a “ resort to 
force ” against the Yoshida Government and the formation of 
a united labour front affiliated to the Communist WFTU. 


No Hope of a Free Ride 


The points on which the attack has been concentrated have 
been the conclusion of a peace treaty without the signatures 
of either Russia or China, and the agreement for the stationing 
of American troops in Japan after the end of the occupation. 
it is argued that the Peace Treaty and Security Pact together 
commit .Japan to involvement in any Soviet-American war 
and deprive it of any hope of pursuing an independent, 
neutral policy. There is also the question of Japan’s own 
rearmament. Though it is not directly involved in the present 
treaties, the preamble to the Security Pact refers to Japan’s 
future participation in its own defence. But no date is set 
for this, and the articles of the Pact itself refer only to the 
stationing of American troops in Japan. The Pact would 
remain operative even if Japan were not to rearm at all. 


The American official attitude, however, as expressed both 
by President Truman and Mr Dulles, is that Japan must not 
expect a “ free ride.” The Security Pact is intended to tide 
over the transition period in which disarmed Japan would 
otherwise be left defenceless against invasion or intervention 
from outside. But defence arrangements should ultimately 
be on a basis of “self help and mutual aid.” On the other 
hand, the Japanese say that until their economic revival has 
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gone much further than it has now, they canno: afford 
rearm. The Finance Minister, Mr Ikeda, said in the Diet a 
America, Britain and France were spending dver io per ¢ > 
of their national incomes on defence, but if Japan did ys 
would be over half the annual budget, and he co ry 


see the time when Japan would be able to rearm, 


This statement certainly corresponds to Japan’s basic 
economic position ; it remains very shaky and any heavy ‘ dai. 
tional burden might upset it altogether. But, even if there 
were to be a great improvement, the Japanese as 


uld not fore. 


a Nation 


would not be too keen to rearm. Japanese businessmen haye 


become accustomed to freedom from taxation for defence 
purposes, and it is not easy to restore a habit which has thus 
been interrupted. In any case, the disastrous end of the old 
militarism, and the occupation-period propaganda, aimed 
debunking not only militarismr but also ordinary patriotic 
spirit, has left the Japanese With very little inclination fo; 
soldiering. The old military ardour was bound up wih 
nationalism and emperor-worship ; it is something very 
different to be required to do military service when it looks 
as if decisions on peace and war will not be in Japan’s hands, 
There is a widespread feeling that Japan would be only a 
pawn in a third world war. 

The more nationalist elements would naturally like to see 
Japan rearmed, but not until they are satisfied that it js 
really going to be treated as an equal. The Prime Minister, 
Mr Yoshida, has himself spoken of Japan rearming after being 
admitted as “ an equal in the council of free nations.” The 
obvious meaning of this is after admission to the UN ; but 
if Japan was kept out of the UN by a Russian veto, it might 
accept membership of some organisation similar to Nato as 
an adequate substitute. 


Small American Garrisons 


Some kind of Japanese home defence army would 
obviously be essential if Japan were to be properly defended 
in time of war. On the other hand, small American garrisons 
should suffice to safeguard Japan against any Russian or 
Chinese move short of a major war, for any invasion of Japan 
would mean a clash with American troops and therefore full- 
scale war, in which Japan itself would be only a secondary 
theatre. But the Americans cannot expect to put enough 
troops into Japan to hold it in a major war, if the Japanese 
do not want to help themselves; their real bases are m 
Hawaii, Saipan and Okinawa, and they would pull their gart- 
sons out of Japan if the Russians arrived in force. Japan's 
failure to rearm would, therefore, hurt the Japanese more 
than the Americans ; for even if the Americans were driven 
from Japan, their general strategic position in the Pacific 
would still be a strong one, while “ neutral ” Japan would be 
subjected to the double unpleasantness of being occupied by 
the Russians and bombed by the Americans. The “ free ride 
may look attractive, but in the end it might turn out very 
costly for Japan. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 
195] 





The Technique of History 


M EN, it appears, took to the study of the past, just as 
1V1 they took to the study of the natural world, without 
misgiving ; and they seem: often to have assumed that 
there was no alternative to the manner of thought they 
found themselves employing. The study of the past 
seemed to involve no special technique ; it was enough for 
the historian to be able to distinguish fact from fiction, the 
essential from the accidental, and to discern cause and 
effect in the manner which suffices us in practical activity. 
Subsequent reflection, however, revealed that this was 
not the case, and it is now a long timé since historians 
began to consider, often in an informal manner, the 
organising ideas of their activity. 


Professor Butterfield’s contribution to this enterprise 
has been notable, and began some twenty years ago with 
a small book which has recently been reissued.* Con- 
templating the manner of a good deal of historical writing 
in modern times, he thought that it manifested certain 
habits of thinking which were questionable not only on 
general grounds, but also because the historian found 
himself obliged to abandon them whenever he was en- 
gaged upon the close inspection of any specifje situation 
in the past ; they were possible only when an abridged 
Story was being told, and there they were corrupting. 
These habits of thinking Professor Butterfield, with a 
characteristically paradoxical parochialism, called the 
“ whig interpretation of history.” 


In general, this “ interpretation ” stands for the habit 
of reading the course of events backwards, and in this 
anner making history a success story. ‘‘ The whig 
historian is apt to imagine the British constitution as 
oming down safely at last, in spite of many vicissitudes; 
when in reality it is the result of those very vicissitudes 
ef which he seems to complain.” ‘This whig commits 
Himself to a simple linear view of the course of events, 
d regards himself as under a discipline to elucidate that 
xclusive stream of actions and happenings in the past 
hich seems to hold within itself the seeds of what he 
hinks important in the present. His heroes are those 
belong to this lineage ; the rest are non-contributors 

r are recognised to have a place in the story only as 
»'sttuctionists. In this way, having an eye only for what 
n the past seems to be akin to the present, he does not 
md it difficult to hold that “ history is on our side.” And 
"e Study of the past seems to provide him with the 
‘FPortunity, not only of determining who was on the 


Ss vg 
The Whig Interpretation of History. Bell. 7s. 6d. 








right side, but also of expressing moral approval and dis- 
approval. 

This manner of thinking, however, gives a contracted 
view of the past, based upon an over-simplifiéd view of 
the present. And the historian, if he is assumed to be 
intent upon such genuine knowledge of the past as is 
available to him, will find this “ whig ” manner of think- 
ing a hindrance. But how shall he avoid what he 
recognises as a hindrance, and with what more appro- 
priate manner of thinking will he replace it ? 

No doubt he will seek to escape the misdirecting 
pressure of the present by schooling himself to look in 
the past for precisely that which ‘is unlike the present ; 
history will become for him a study of the manner in 
which the past differs from the present. And in order 
to avoid the imputation of providing a mere success story, 
he will have a special care for the defeated on any 
occasion, because it is their contribution to the situation 
which is most likely to be overlooked or misjudged: _ But 
vigilance for differences and care for failure compose only 
a crude reaction to the error he seeks to avoid ; they 
represent a concentration of attention merely upon what 
the “ whig interpretation” neglects. His emancipation 
will not be complete until he has achieved a manner of 
thinking in which every subsequent situation is under- 
stood (so far as the evidence allows it to be) as the product 
of the total previous situation, a view of historical change 
in which one. concrete situation gives place to another 
concrete situation and in which each situation is a preci- 
pitation which cheats the projects and intentions of every 
actor. 

Faithfulness to this manner of thinking will be seen to 
carry with it some revision of our notions of what is to be 
got from a study of history and of the sort of questions 
it is proper for historians to ask themselves. -Abridgment 
which takes the form of detecting in the tangled com- 
plexity an essential stream of events will no longer be 
appropriate. Whatever the abridgment it must elucidate 
the structure of the complexity. Further, it will be 
recognised that it is beyond the competence of the 
historian to elicit from his story judgments about the 
value of human actions or judgments about the-moral 
worth of human conduct. In neither of these matters, 
nor in any others, can there be a “ verdict of history.” 

In his later work Professor Butterfield has elaborated 
considerably upon these views, but he has never departed 
from the main line he laid out twenty years ago. ~ That 
he was right to select the “whig interpretation ” for 
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criticism, few historians will doubt ; for, 
though it is net the only manner of 
thinking which belongs to our tradition 
of historical study, it must certainly be 
counted the most influential. Every 
historian need not be able to bring to 
the surface and expound in general 
terms the characteristics of his manner 
of thinking ; and, of course, an historian 
may have immaculate habits of thought 
and yet write indifferent history. But, 
when we consider how much more 
tenaciously. historians cling to their 
organising principles than to the detail 
of the story they have to tell, the useful- 
ness of occasionally reflecting upon the 
principles is not to be doubted. And it is 
better that this should be dome by a 
historian meditating upon his art than 
by a’ philosopher. who, going deeper, 
would on that account provide something 
less relevant. The results of such reflec- 
tion may be expectéd to reveal them- 
selves not in a complete metamorphosis 
but in smal] abstinences and avoidances, 
and in a way of writing history which 
accords a little more closely-to the kind 
of evidence at the disposal of the 
historian. The change is not on that 
account to be despised. 


An Eminent Victorian 
Leslie Stephen. By Noel Annan. 
Macgibbon and Kee, © 342 pages. 245, 

I stay myself—the product made 
Of vennes who plied the parson’s trade, 
Of Regicides, of Clapham sects, 


Of high Victorian intellects, 
Leslie, Fitzjames. 


So Leslie Stephen’s grandson, Julian 


Bell, described a great dynasty in 
English thought and letters. Mr 
Annan’s book is avowedly not a 


biography but a study of Leslie 
Stephen’s thought and character against 
the background of nineteenth century 
intellectual development. In this he is 
brilliantly successful, both in matter and 
manner. For the astonishing ability of 
each new generation of Stephens Makes 
the family an admirable subject for a 
dissertation on intellectual themes, 
which were first played in the harsh 
chords of Clapham evangelicanism and 
ended in the gay arpeggios of Blooms- 
bury. Leslie Stephen’s father, Sir 
James Stephen, was the stern colonial 
reformer, Mr Mother-Country, whose 
strict evangelical tenets made him shun 
the frivolous society of Holland House. 
Leslie Stephen’s daughter, Virginia 
Woolf, presided over Bloomsbury, 
equally holding and diffusing a creed, 
but holding with Dicey that it is better 
to be flippant than dull. The link 
between these two generations, Leslie 
Stephen, was an eminent Victorian, 
impregnated with ethical values anda 
crusading rationalist. His energy as a 
writer was remarkable. Week after 
week he produced intelligent articles for 
the great weeklies; he constructed 
scholarly volumes on the history of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
thought ; he planned and directed the 
great Dictionary of National Biography ; 
and he poured out biographies ending 
with the masterly study of Hobbes. 
These were not the products of easy 
security and untroubled self-ass 


but of an unusual toughness of mind, 
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Sensitive and Physically weak. Spann. 
was first constricted in the straitinche 
of the rigorous Mathematica) Tris te 
from which he emerged :, bec a 
rowing coach in Orders at ‘| rinity Hy 
But the Stephen peters 


: N intellect, alread; 
burning brightly in his brother Pity 
james, triumphed. = Rationa| " doube 
saved Stephen; it took him trai iad 
falsities of the Church and the frm. 
tions of Cambridge to London when 2 
turned to make a living by his pen 

The transformation js admirably and 
wittily described by Mr Annan. But hi 
main problem is to discover why, ig 
spite of his evident talent, Stephen never 


became an original writer «; thinker, by: 
remained @ supremely able represent. 
tive of the liberal-rationalis; tradition 
Mr Annan’s answer is given partly ie 
psychological terms. Stephen’s victory 
over physical weakness 5) becoming 4 
nber was wog 
at the cost of making him almost , 
philistine ; and his attempts to conquer 
his natural sensitiveness maimed bo} 
his personality and his critical percep. 
tions. As a militant agnostic he made 
Kiterary: criticism almost a branch of 
applied morality. Cons quently his 
writing mever took fire and was often 
damped by self-distrust. Stephen with 
the sense of failure upon him is the Mr 
Ramsay of “To the Lighthouse.” 
This interpretation is developed with 
sympathy and ingenuity, but perhaps 
the emphasis should be placed on 
Stephen’s material circumstances rather 
than on a hypothetical reconstruction of 
his states of mind ; on his achievements 
rather than on his limitations. He had 
to make a living by literary criticism, an 
art of which he was never the master. 
On the other hand, as Mr Annan indi- 
cates, his important and original com 
tribution lay in fusing the history o 
thought with the history of society 
Stephen’s ¢ssay on Donne does na 
illuminate the poetry, but it does fix the 
poet in his particular setting of patron 
age and a venal court. And there i 
certainly no diffidence in the essays 
Jowett and Pascal. Seldom, as Mf 
Annan admits, has so vigorous an i 
dictment been drawn against a man % 
that of Stephen against Jowett. 


Further, the range and quality of 
Stephen’s achievements suggest ques 
tions on the relations between wnt 
publishers and readers which Mr Annas 
does not ask. What were the conditions 
which made it possible for Stephen © 


earn a living by journalism of such sus | 


tained high quality ? And why should 
the Victorian amateurs ha\< achieved 89 
much in the field of scholarship? Its 
clear now that Leslie Stephen, wee 
planned the Dictionary of Natal 
Biography, understood the needs a 
possibilities of historical scholarship © 
more clearly than did Lord Acton 8 


drawing up his grandiose prospects for | 


the Cambridge History. But thougi 


Mr Annan leaves some questions Uo | 


asked and though he criticises ® 


validity of the technique of psycho | 


biograp: icl him 
anal in hy, which he has 
Sar arengheane, he has produced 
illuminating study distinguished ie 
quick intelligence, fairness and a fi 
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Wardour Street Sphinx 


ecketh Pearson. Methuen. 


Dizzy. By 
284 pages. 
The ‘title gives Mr Pearson away. 

Like a compere on the Light Pro- 

gramme, he is determined to be chummy 

st all costs. Now folks, I want you to 
give a great big hand to that grand old 
favourite of stage and screen who joins 

. studio tonight—DIZZY! 

ys in the stu g 

Now Dizzy, old boy, Fwant you to tell 

the folks out there just how you felt 

when you were first asked to play the 
tle role in that smash-hit of the 
century, “The Nine Lives of George 

Arliss.” 

Grave students of Victorian times 
may therefore regard this book as 
belonging to the realm of entertainment 
rather than of the Third Programme. 
jis judgments are mainly the conven- 
tions of stage and screen—particularly 
that Gladstone was a sanctimonious 
Puritan humbug. The old killjoy would 
insist on principles when his brilliant 
rival was throwing off a cascade of 
cynical epigrams. Yet this book ought 
to be read by the very people who will 
be most put off by it. It will do them 
good, and shake them up, to see Disraeli 
in this highly personal interpretation. 


1S. 


Mr Hesketh Pearson is by origin a 
man of the theatre. That gave his life 
of Dickens an odd, intuitive value>of its 
own. There was a thwarted Edmund 
Kean inside Dickens, There was a 
buried Irving in Disraeli. Mr Pearson 
has divined them both, and pulsates in 
sympathy with not only the tinsel and 
tushery, but the genuine dramatic 
passion of his theatrical heroes. ~ His 
book confirms our admiration for 
Disraeli as the best actor the stage of 
Politics has seen. Through his histrionic 
pits, the Jewish dandy, the Radical 
novelist, the wit whose epigrams antici- 
paed “The Importance of Being 
Emest,” the “alien patriot,” the 

Asiatic mystery,” imposed himself as 
leader upon the beefy country gentle- 
men of England. There has never been 
i miracle like it in our politics. He had 
fveryiting against him—except his 
Aespian genius and skill in make-up. 


ish. . « 
ithout him, it is hard to believe that 


the BE i 

But VCOonservative party, stripped down 
BO its most stupid elements by the 
CCession of 


the Peelites, could have 
survived the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
ane inevitable division of British 
suucs alter 1846 would seem to have 
ten Whig-Liberals and Peelites on 


Ves 9 ‘sainst Radicals on the other. 
a fxd uthenti¢ Conservative party 
mr ‘ee the most unlikely man in 
oS at an actor, What a 
‘se on that to this great actor’s 
hvorced fra. a yrOmantic. part entirely 
a the realities of history, 
~ thconegr rae a romantic. of a very 
oop oanea owes the victory that 
“inde : October 25. In common 
Primroses t te should be heaps of 
Senate sac, base of the Parliament 
bg oe ext April. There should 
ctor’ ES Selegation there from; 
id the Bes as well as Lord Woolton 


rose League, 
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Skirmisher against 
Leviathan 


Two Cheers for Democracy. By E. M. 
Forster. Edward Arnold. 371 pages. 218, 


“, . .« There is no occasion for three. 
Only Love the belovéd Republic deserves 
that.” Thus Me. Forster, in his essay 
“What I Believe,” one of the many 
deceptively smooth and lightly written 
ephemera now revived and included in 
this successor to “Abinger Harvest.” 
To reprint, after a lapse of anything from 
a few months to twenty years, essays, 
book reviews, addresses to academic and 
other bodies, broadcasts, personal appre- 
Ciations, extracts from an erratically-kept 
diary, may seem either a rash or a rather 
conceited thing to do. The result must, 
one would’ suppose, be scrappy, even 
were the theme a single one ; when, as 
here, a large number of the items are 
highly topical, there is an added risk of 
staleness. A dominating personality, a 
dominating style, may replace a domi- 
nating theme as a unifying principle, 
and supply the impetus required to 
carry the reader over dead patches of 
€x-stop-press matter; but Mr Forster 
is as far from a dominating personality 
as can be imagined, and his. style is 
deliberately low-toned, even-paced, in- 
formal. A naughty little trick of letting 
the reader down with a bump just when 
the emotion-heightening, echo-circling 
word might be expected ; an occasional 
touch of verbal fantasy which would not 
have occurred to Samuel. Butler, the 
writer whom he most resembles ; these 
make him recognisable, but could not 
give a unity otherwise lacking. 


Yet “Two Cheers for Democracy,” 
rambling through belles-lettres, person- 
alities, political ideas and events, and 
mixed reminiscences, possesses a unity 
incomparably more genuine than that of 
many a deliberate piece of literary archi- 
tecture or single-minded treatise. It is 
a unity of attitude, character, and pur- 
pose. Overtly, Mr Forster may be 
writing about not listening to music, or 
about an Indian acquaintance, or about 
the Paris Exhibition of 1937, or about 
Van Gogh; fundamentally, no less 
when handling such themes as these 
than when explicitly formulating his 
political creed or analysing culture, he 
is writing about the integrity of the 
human spirit and the threat to that 
integrity. Intolerance ; insensitiveness ; 
the bogus; Fafnir-Leviathan, the 
ponderous, malevolent and _— stupid 
dragon—here is Man’s antagonist, who 
will probably win in the end but can, 
with vigilance and goodwill, be kept at 
bay. 


The theme was unbroken from the 
earliest novels to last year’s penetrating 
little essay on George Orwell. It is 
never stated with a flourish of trumpets 
or orchestrated in the grand manner ; 
trumpets and the grand manner are 
neither suitable to what Samuel Butler 
called the Gospel of Laodicea, nor con- 
genial to Mr Forster’s temperament. But 
it is none the less clear for that. In the 
many mansions. which give. Scriptural 
warrant for his creed of diversity and 
tolerance, Mr Forster has a latchkey to 
the domicile of Erasmus and Montaigne. 
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Lessons of the 
British War 


Economy 


EDITED BY 
D. N. CHESTER 


Thirteen essays by academic 
economists formerly engaged 
with the problem of directing 
the national economy in war- 
time. Published forthe Nation- 
al Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, 22s. 6d. net 


The Works of 
David Ricardo 


EDITED BY 
PIERO SRAFFA 


‘A monument of English eco- 
nomic scholarship.” MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. Four 
volumes of this complete 
edition of Ricardo’s writings, 
issued for the Royal Economic 
Society, have now been pub- 
lished. They are: I. Principles 
of Political Economy, II. Notes 
on Malthus, III. Pamphlets 
and Papers, 1809-1811, IV. 
Pamphlets and Papers, 1815- 
1823. Each 24s. net 


Hitler’s Strategy 


PF. H. HINSLEY 


A study of Hitler’s intentions, 
based on an analysis of the 
German Naval Archives and 
other evidence, closely argued 
and fully documented. A con- 
tribution to the history of our 
own times and a good story in 
its own right. 

Portrait frontispiece. 18s. net 


The Ethics of 


Redistribution 
B. DE JOUVENEL 


Baron de Jouvenel’s Boutwood 
lectures on ‘The Socialist 
Ideal’ and ‘ State Expenditure’ 
draw attention to certain as- 
pects of the problem of income 
redistribution which are gen- 
erally overlooked in discussion. 
Ready early December. 

8s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Christmas 
the world 
of books 


‘‘How fortunate we are to have this precious 
possession which those who have lived through 
these years will read again and again and future 


generations turn to with pride and affection.’ 
—Sirn CuHarces Wesster, Spectator. 


WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 
WAR 
MEMOIRS 


Volume I THE GATHERING STORM 
3rd Edition available 
“Will be read in ages as far removed from ours as we are 
removed from the great historians of antiquity” 
—G,. M. YounG in the B.B.C. Home Service 


The finest 


present in 


Volume If THEIR FINEST HOUR 
3rd Edition November 29 


“When before, through all the centtfries of this island’s 
history, has such a theme been matched with such a pen?” 
— WILSON Harris, Spectator 


Voiume II THE GRAND ALLIANCE 


“There need not be the slightest misgiving about it. This 
volume, too, is superb” —Yorkshire Post 


Volume IV THE HINGE OF FATE 
“Tt is a breath-taking book” —Times Lit. Supp. “This 
priceless bequest”’— Rosert E. SHerwoop, Observer 


Each volume 25/- net. 
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' Gaping in the wake. But ‘o: 


WERE BOOWOMEST, Noyemice 17, ip 
? 


From Sarajevo to 


Hiroshim,. 


Les Guerres en Chain: ty Raymond 


Aron, Gallimard. 4, 126 fry 
2¢ fry, 

M. Aron’s book, whi tands am 
the most important " litical Write 
since the war, is a stud: the predic 
ment of western and es illy Eur a 
society as it emerges m two pi 
@ outrance. In its firs ction, “ Frog 


Sarajevo to Hiroshin 
describes the sequence . 
accidents that drove 
nations towards and throuch the 

3 deadiy 
struggles that spent aimost u 
energy and substance. \{. Aron 
discusses the rise of the United States 
and. Soviet Russia before tackling the 
contemporary problem of how bes » 
wage the cold war. 

Ut must be said at once that “rz, 
Guerres en Chaine” is a hard ny y 
crack. Not that it i: ng-winded 9 
obscure ; the book is a real thriller ig 
its close-knit penetrating argument. Ths 
trouble lies rather j > analytical 
method and manner which. in spite of 
an apparent €Mpiricism, remains esseq. 
tially monist and Germanic. (Of French 
political writers M. Aron is perhaps the 
most deeply versed in 
sophy and sociology.) | hs e author makes 
it clear that he is not a determinist 
believer in any kind of historical mt. 
physic. Nor does he, like Professor 
Toynbee, invent a phraseology to expres 
his own historical vision. His approx 
to the world is essentially activist ad 
extraverted, and he contents himself 
with the current terms of politics, 
sociology, economics and industrial and 
military science. All this stuff he ram 
into the breech to fire a broadside at the 
average dejected citizen. In the fright 
fifties M. Aron occupies something 
the position held by Mr Aldous Husiey 
in the soppy thirties. Both writes 
{although ‘Huxley far more 
on modern social science to explain ti 
situation ; but whereas lege refused 
to conceritrate on materia! resistance 9 
mounting evil and preac hed personil 
detachment and spiritual integrity, M 
Aron the militant is solcly concerned 
with securing enough collective mor 
and material strength ‘© oppose o& 
Soviet power. 

The result of this Taciican objectiviy 
towards organised evil 15 certamly ? 
masterly analysis of Sovict opera 
which must leave the chancellent 
the ordinaty 
individual whose business in lie 
outside Sovietics, the book is crush 


the autho 
ec essity 1€g and 
ue E -Uropean 


ps 


short of air and humani\y. M. Art 
seems to identify an anti-Soviet pm 
gramme with the whole purpose of cal 
temporary free society. \\orcover, he B 
so concerned with naked © wer in ge 

ms that he oa 


political and industrial te: 
little time for the deep !> 
morale. “If we are late 
say “we cannot survive. 


rs of humat 
he seems Mb 
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and Monnet are following them—which 
hurried and less precisely 
charted. And 1s it realistic tO pay so 
rile heed as M. Aron does to the 
«am of Germany, Which is psycho- 


are less 


prooit: us : “ h I 
jpeically far more serious (since a whole 
people is involved) than the nihilistic 
forts of the few hundred thousand 
militant Communists of Western 
Europe ? It is indeed not at all clear 


what is M. Aron’s attitude to the human 
is the object of the whole 
exercise to save. The pessimism of his 
writing seems to derive from a belief in 
the possibility of its total destruction by 
evil agencies in history. But that is 
hardy a starting point for a historical 


lees 
analysis. 


soul which 1t 


Unsettled Dust 


A Year of Revolution. 
Jonathan Cape. 292 


Peking Diary : 
By Derk B ide. 


paves 


Red China in Perspective. By John 
Blofeld. Wingate, 242 pages. 


12s, 6d, 


If a man is ill, the question whether 
his malady could have been avoided is 
not usually regarded as relevant to his 
chances of cure or survival or to the 
dangers of contagion to other people, 
Ifa victim of a road accident is brought 
to hospital, the doctor who examines 
him is not concerned to know whether 
the accident was his fault or not, and if 
a dog is found to be suffering from 
rabies, the attitude of the authorities in 
dealing with it will not be affected by 
the owner’s plea that it could not help 
having been bitten by some other rabid 
animal. In politics, however, it seems 
often to be assumed that if a morbid 
national condition can be explained, it 
is thereby justified. In the thirties there 
were people who argued that Hitler’s 
Third Reich was the inevitable result of 
inflation and unemployment, the trauma 
of the Versailles Treaty and the weak- 
ness of the Weimar Republic, and there- 
fore should not be regarded as either 
reprehensible or dangerous. Recently 
there has been a spate of books and 
articles showing that the recent triumph 
of Communism in China was>an inevit- 
able result of previous conditions and 
should not, therefore, be a cause for 
alarm or apprehension in the outside 
world. 

Both Mr Bodde’s “Peking Diary ” 
and Mr Blofeld’s “Red China in Per- 
spective ” belong to this category. Both 
of them are W titers with long experience 
sched in Scotnent 9 ge eee 
Nn se © the Chinese 
people, and both strive to represent the 
— Communist revolution as en- 
nig new domestic matter. The 
ali , however, differ greatly in 


Borde’ iS primarily a record of personal 
experience and observation, in the form 
M a diary ; a such, it is convincing and 
Full of interest, and the opinions ex- 
Pressed are nearly always easily separable 
ap gi facts recorded. Mr Blofeld, 
. € other hand, sets out to write a 
\ mtory of modern China, and though he 

aKes some penetrating comments on 


h rs. Sai 
vese society and institutions, much 


J 


y and manner of approach. Mr’ 


of his book is special pleading of the 
worst kind. In particular, his account of 
events relating to Manchuria in 1945 
i$ imaccurate and misleading. His 
purpose is to show that Chinese Com- 
munism Owes nothing to Russia and that 
we should “ not allow any personal pre- 
judices against Communism to prevent 
us from extending the hand of friendship 
to the Chinese.” 


Neither he nor Mr Bodde seems to 
understand that the western world can- 
not regard Chinese Communism as a 
purely internal matter when it means 
that China is associated by its new rulers 
in the aggresive policies of the Soviet 
Union. The Sino-Soviet alliance was 
indeed implicit in Chinese Communist 
policy from the beginning, and if this 
has been so little understood by even 
the most experienced foreign residents 
in China, it may have been partly 
because, as Mr Bodde rather naively 
remarks about his sources of informa- 
tion, 

the one important group with whom we, 

like virtually all other foreigners, were 

unable to make personal contact was that 
of the Chinese Communists themselves. 


A New Middleweight 


The Oxford Junior Encyclopedia. : 
Vol. VII, Industry and Commerce: 
Oxford University Press. 493 pages. 308. 


“In authorising the preparation of 
this work,” says the preface, “the Dele- 
gates of the Oxford University Press had 
foremost in mind the need to provide 
a basic book of reference. for school 
librar’s.” The standard encyclopedias 
are in their view “too heavy and tech- 
nical ” wholly to supply this need ; or, 
indeed, to satisfy or appeal to many other 
readers who nevertheless would appre- 
ciate something more substantial than the 
lightweight “ Everyman ” or the frankly 
juvenile “ Children’s Encyclopedia,” let 
alone such attractive but eclectic com- 
pilations as the “ Wonder Book” series. 


One may concede the school-library 
argument at once. The educational 
usefulness of an encyclopedia does not 
lie entirely or even mainly in the in- 
formation which it provides ; it lies in 
the effect, on its users, of independent 
consultation, in the psychological benefit 
of finding things out without resort to 
adult aid. A reference book which can 
be understood only when translated by 
a teacher serves only a fraction of its 
purpose. Outside the schools, how- 
ever, one wonders how many potential 
readers will think the “ Oxford Junior 
Encyclopedia” worth buying. It is, 
indeed, much cheaper than “ Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia” or the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” (and is moreover incom- 
parably more up to date than the latter, 


whose statistical series have a way of . 


ending in the nineteen-thirties if: not 
earlier) but at thirty shillings a volume 
for the series of twelve it represents a 
considerable outlay. Between the pre- 
viously published smallef=scale reference 
books and the major encyclopedias, is 
there really a sufficient gap to justify this 
newcomer ? 

Such doubts need not, of course, be 
inconsistent with a high opinion of the 


EN MNES: i REITER. memo zene + 


A. L. Rowse 
THE ENGLISH PAST 


“ In its peculiar poignancy and 
nostalgic richness it conveys a 
feeling for the past similar to 
that expressed in poetic form 
by T. S. Eliot in his Four 
Quartets.” —The Scotsman. 
15s. 


Vera Brittain 
SEARCH AFTER 
SUNRISE 
A distinguished writer’s first- 
hand impressions of the present 
Indian renaissance. Her lively 
and dramatic record is domin- 


ated by three personalities — 
Gandhi, Nehru and Tagore 


15s. 
Nirad C. 


Chaudhuri 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN UNKNOWN INDIAN 
“Nowhere else can one find 
so clearly portrayed the ideals 
and the decadence of that 
anglicised middle-class of Ben- 


gal which once led India.” 
The Economist. 21s. 


Thomas Hardy 
Two new volumes in the 
Library Edition. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 


Also available in this edition 


THE TRUMPET MAJOR 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
TESS OF THE D’'URBERVILLES 
JUDE THE OBSCURE 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
THE WOODLANDERS 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


10s. 6d. each 


Rudyard Kipling 
Five new volumes in the 
Library Edition 
SOLDIERS THREE 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE 
REWARDS AND FAIRIES 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
JUNGLE BOOK 

8s. 6d. each 
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way the filling of that gap has actually 
been accomplished ; and this volume 
earns, subject to certain qualifications, a 
very high opinion indeed. Its purely 
descriptive matter is clearly, authorita- 
tively and pleasantly presented, with in- 
teligently chosen illustrations, charts 
and diagrams plentifully and vividly 
supplementing the text. More abstract 
topics face the writer at this level 
with a harder task. The contributor; 
who, like the writer of the “ Economics ” 
article, is reduced to giving his readers 
merely a rough idea of what his subject 
is about instead of presenting an out- 
line of the subject itself, is nevertheless 
accomplishing a useful purpose by 
“placing” a piece of intellectual terri- 
tory, even if unexplored, in its proper 
location on the reader’s mental map. 
This minimum objective is always 
achieved ; it is often, even in the most 
unpromising fields, surprisingly sur- 
passed. A suspicious-minded search 
among possible pitfall subjects such as 
“Unemployment” discloses nothing 
which a reader, in pursuing knowledge 


further, would have to unlearn. Though 
this may not sound like a generous 
tribute any teacher will recognise it as 
high praise. 

There are some questionable omis- 
sions. Neither “ Income” nor “ National 
Income” hag an entry; they may be 
treated in another volume, but no 
pointers are provided. The same may 
be said of the whole complex of contem- 
porary international economic institu- 
tions from the International Monetary 
Fund to the Sterling Area. More serious 
is the lack of any bibliography whatever, 
a lack particularly regrettable in a work 
primarily intended for use in schools. 
The aim of encouraging independent 
research is largely frustrated if the in- 
experienced inquirer is left facing a 
blank wall as soon as he has exhausted 
the information directly provided. 


Within its Mmitations, however, the 
standard of achievement‘is very ‘high ; 
the range is wide ; the standard of treat- 
ment is even; and a just proportion is 
observed between subjects. 


The Best of Palmerston 


The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-1841. 2 Vols. By Sir Charles Webster, 


Bell and Sons. 914 pages. £3 33. 


Lord Palmerston, born before the 
French Revolution, a junior minister at 
22, held minor office for twenty years 
under five Tory prime ministers, with 
a self-effacement remarkable in the light 
of his nine years at the head of the 
government in the fifties and sixties, 
By the end, his powerful personality 
dominated the Westminster scene, and 
had imposed on it his brand of liberal 
conservatism. Between these two phases 
fall the years as Foreign Secretary in 
four Whig Cabinets on which his claim 
to greatness must rest. Sir Charles 
Webster has written an authoritative 
survey of his first two spells at the 
Foreign Office (1830-34, 1835-41), con- 
structed from a more detailed and more 
comprehensive study of Palmerston’s 
private papers and of the Foreign Office 
files than any previous biographer has 
undertaken. 


If this intricate and definitive work 
has a fault, it is perhaps that of an 
inclination to cry down its hero’s 
opponents, not all of whom were as 
malicious as Princess Lieven or as pre- 
judiced as David Urquhart. It does not 
seek to conceal Palmerston’s faults: his 
weak judgment on the German question 
is admitted, as are the signs by 1841 
“that he was perhaps somewhat too 
elated by his triumph and losing the 
sense of proportion and the realistic 
approach which he had hitherto shown.” 
Yet the book brings out his strength 
decisively. His handling of the Belgian 
question, which might almost be called 
his creation of the Belgian state ; his 
dexterous: management of the Spanish 
civil war ; his handling of rebellious and 
half-independent Egypt ; all of these are 


expounded at a length which runs to 
more than a page of narrative for every 


week of a decade. 


Palmerston himself might have re- 


gretted that more room was not found 


for his onslaught on the slave trade, of 


which he once said that “During the 
many years that I was at the Foreign 
Office, there was no subject that more 
constantly or more intensely occupied 
my thoughts, or constituted the aim of 
my labours.” He would certainly have 
been pleased at the exposition given here 
of his faith in the Concert of Europe, 
which he saw as the proper solvent of 
all international obstructions. And the 
credo of a liberal foreign minister could 
not be better put than in this extract 
from a letter in 1833 to our ambassador 
in Vienna: 

we do think that the maintenance of 
good order, no less than the happiness of 
mankind, is promoted by redressing 
admitted grievances, and remedying ack- 
nowledged evils, and we think that policy 
which consists in prescribing the bayonet 
as the sole cure for all political disorders, 
to be founded on ignorance of human 
nature, and to be pregnant with the most 
disastrous consequences. 

The structure of the social and diplo- 
matic machine of the time is sketched 
in a series of deft touches. So is 
Palmerston’s “ complete mastery over all 
the complicated problems with which 
he had to deal,” which, coupled with his 
superabundant energy, brought him his 
success. “He was so superior to all his 
colleagues in the Cabinets that they 
could never really engage in argument 
with him.” ‘This superiority of method 
was analysed by Professor Webster in an 
article on “ Lord Palmerston at Work” 

, in Politica as far back as 1934. Sound 
judgment and years of thought have 
gone into the first and last chapters 
of the present work, which describe the 
political and international scene in 1830 
and Palmerston’s effects on it in the next 
ten years. They provide (with the 
Politica article) an admirable s 
for the general reader of the best of 
Palmerston’s work ; and the whole of this 
book is indispensable for the specialist 
and the teacher. 
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KEITH HUTCHisox 
The Decline and Fal of 


BRITISH 
CAPITALISM 


It is the author's contention that the 
fail of capitalism in Britain js already 
a reality. His book opens in 1880 and 
traces through the next Sixty years 
the gradual but inevitable retreat of 
the ruling classes, in which we are 


to-day involved. 215. net 


HARRY SCHWARTZ 


RUSSIA'S 
SOVIET ECONOMY 


‘an admirable economic study’ 

The Times 
Fully documented, illustrated with 
maps, graphs and charts. 36s. net 


NORMAN LEWIS 


DRAGON 
APPARENT 


A Book Society Choice 


‘a magnificently clear and vivid 
record of a fabulous country during 
a period of violent upheaval, a record 
written with sympathy and extreme 
humour.’ New Statesman 
*a book which should take its place 
in the permanent literature of the 
Far East.’ Economist 
*a travel book of unusual interest 
and distinction.” Peter Fleming in 

the Spectator 
With many illustrations from the 
author’s photographs. 15s, net 


ERIC 


LINKLATER 
Laxdale Hall 


The author of Private Angelo and 
Juan in China has set his new novel 
in a remote parish of the West High- 
lands, where the characters af as 
robust and individual and even's 
move as fast as any in his earlier, 
far-wandering romances. 12s. 6d. net 
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The Postwar Look 


It is increasingly difficult to write 
bout printing and book production, for 
this sphere the present 1s not a period 
Mf discovery OF of enthusiasm. The most 
not can be claimed for i is a greater 
mand of the improved mechanical 

ment and the new methods evolved 
mn the years between the wars. This is 
+e ae of industrial design. It follows 
he revival of printing which was a pro- 
“st against commercialism and an ugly 
nase of mechanisation. The people who 

4 the revival, and their disciples, are 
mployed now in commercial publishing 
nd printing, and their machine-set 
wpes and machine-printed pages are as 
‘sositively un-ugly” as William Morris 
wid they would be if the right principles 
were applied to them, 

To see how good the design and 
workmanship of the machine-made book 
rave become during the last three years 
me may examine Faber’s “ Sequence 
bi English Medieval Art” or “ Peacocks 
n Paradise”; Hart-Davis’s “ Prae- 
herita”; Constable’s “James Pryde” ; 
Allen and Unwin’s “Life and Times 
{ Po Chu-I” ; or “ The Bible in Basic 
Fnelish” and, for that matter, almost 
bny book by the Cambridge University 


iy 
: 


a 






It may be because of a new tendency 
ho read more in bed, in trains and at 
mealtimes that the postwar world dis- 
enses easily enough with very fine 
ooks. Apart from those splendid 
hooks which are produced in this 
ountry for the Limited Editions Club 
f New York, there are only a few 
aterially as well as artistically fine 
ks. These are mainly the work of 
the university presses and the Golden 
ockerel Press. Some, by the Folio 
ociety, are on the borderline between 
ine and good. The Oxford edition of 
P Merbecke’s Holy Communion ” 
1949) is more satisfying than any other 
ostwar Dook ; it uses surviving seven- 
centh-century types for text and music 
with the sureness of a present-day 
esigner and machine-minder. 
rhe taste and imagination of the best 
rewar typographers, illustrators and 
udushers have probably not been 
qualled ; but the average in design and 
orkmanship has improved, and the 
ope of these things has been widened 
© iclude all sorts of publications, 
fchnical, educational, even official, from 
he slightest to the most complicated and 
difficult, If postwar books have a 
naracter of their own, it is due to their 
“per More than anything else. Because 
‘ high costs, a plain, machine-made 
“Per Is nearly always used, and it is of 
un substance. Changes in the in- 
predients have made it harder and 
a than it used to be. It has one 
“ious defect from a reader’s point of 
want of opacity—but this is a 
yrs, of good paper. 
Aesthetically : . 
ished protect (hits hard, machine- 
Fy POCuct is better than the sham- 
ished and purposely bulky papers 
‘at Most publishers favoured before the 
Pars better ey. 
bxuion, 1. “e2 , than many of the 
* ; ious hand-mades that overwhelmed 
» ne editions of those days. A thin, 
~ Paper such as is now used is a test 





for the printer, and only a few print 
really well on it. These few produce a 
clean and brilliant impression, which 
has influenced typography in favour of 
types that do not benefit by a squeeze 
and which has become more widely 
recognised as a desirable quality. 


Wood engraving as a means of illus- 
trating and ornamenting books has 
waned, perhaps because it is difficult 
now to pay for enough engravings. 
Joan Hassall continues the prewar 
tradition worthily in the “Child’s 
Garden of .Verses” (Hopetoun Press, 
1947), “Strange World of Nature” 
(Lutterworth Press, 1949) and the 
“Parson’s Daughter” (Folio Society, 
1950), and in other books. Reynolds 
Stone can decorate books richly with 
comparatively few engravings; his 
recent work can be seen in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets (Folio Society, 1947), and “ The 
Open Air” (Faber, 1949). Line draw- 
ings reproduced by process blocks or 
lithography are more characteristic of the 
period. Lynton Lamb’s for “Can You 
Forgive Her ?” (1948) in the Oxford 
illustrated Trollope and thé Folio 
Society’s “Compleat Angler” (1949) 
are among the best ; and so are Anthony 
Gross’s coloured drawings for Heine- 
mann’s new “ Forsyte Saga.” 


Binding was the hardest part of pro- 
duction after the war, and it is recover- 
ing slowly. Shortages of machinery, 
good material and skilled labour have 
told against simplicity, so that design 
tends to be over-emphatic. Among new 
things lithographed cloth sides have been 
used attractively by Barnett Freedman 
on the “Complete Nonsense of Edward 
Lear” (Faber, 1947) and by Cowell’s, 
the printers, on their books of type- 
specimens. Expense of talent on paper 
book-jackets goes on with all its prewar 
impetus. 


The Penguin Books have done a great 
deal to ease the grip of austerity. In 
the modestly priced and beautiful King 
Penguin and Puffin series contemporary 
artists—Bawden, Piper, Noel Rooke, and 
others less well known—have produced 
illustrations of the highest quality, and 
there have been such technically admir- 
able reproductions as those in Alfred 
Fairbank’s “ Book of Scripts.” 


Nearly all British books are tradi- 
tional in. style, to the surprise and 
usually envy of critics abroad. As an 
exception some books from the Archi- 
tectural Press—for example, “ Oxford 
Replanned” (1948) and “The Canals 
of England ” (1950)—have a new quality 
in their Jayout which owes something 
to documentary films; and autolitho- 
graphed books for children have traces 
of a Soviet origin, though the British 
books ‘are technically more highly 
developed, especially Kathleen Hale’s 
“Orlando” books, published by 
Country Life, Ltd. The main influence 
on design in this country is the morality 
taught by the great Victorian zsthetes 
as a defence against machinery. It has 
a firm hold on the owners and operators 
of fprinting-machines; it is more 
doubtful if it can as safely be trusted to 
designers. 
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JOHN 
MURRAY 


Beyond 


Euphrates 
FREYA STARK’S 


autobiography 1928-33 

“ A perpetual source of interest, entertain- 
ment and lasting pleasure, and extremely 
topical now when our eyes are turned to 
the middle east.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


Illustrated. 25s. net. 


My First 
Eighty Years 


ALBERT VICTOR 
BAILLIE, k.c.v.o., D.D. 


Formerly Dean of Windsor 


The genial record of a long life with an 
extraordinary range of background. Dr. 
Baillie was the godson of Queen Victoria. 
He worked in London slums and previncial 
industrial centres like Coventry and im 
educational surroundings like Rugby. 
With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


My Picture 


Gallery 86-1901 
VISCOUNTESS MILNER 


“If only all Grandes Dames would relate 
their life stories with such simplicity and 
directness.”"—New Statesman. Illustrated. 

20s. net. 


U.N.O. and War 


Crimes 
VISCOUNT MAUGHAM 


With a Postscript by Lord Hankey, G.c.8. 
An important critique of the Nuremberg 
Charter in which the former Lord 
Chancellor states his reasons for objecting 
to what are called “ Crimes against Peace 
and against Humanity.” 12s. 6d. net. 


Out of Poole 
G: € bL. PAYNE 


An exciting account of a double trip across 
the Atlantic in a 40ft. yacht with a crew of 
five; of the American Ocean race from 
Newport R.I. to Bermuda and of a race 
back from Bermuda to Plymouth covering 
nearly 10,000 miles of ocean sailing in just 
under 5 months. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The °Pessum 


that Didn't 
FRANK TASHLIN 


A delightful pictorial satire on the deter- 
mined interference of the bureaucrat with 
the life of the individual. 6s. net. 
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THE LIFE OF 


GEORGE 
LANSBURY 


By his son-in-law 
RAYMOND POSTGATE 


“ Mr. Postgate’s sympathetic and 
compassionate study. . .merits its 
place in the social and political 
history of our times.”—John 
Connell, Time & Tide 


Book Society Recommend 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


BRITISH 


INDUSTRIES 
AND THEIR 


ORGANIZATION 


G. C. ALLEN 
NEW EDITION 


For this new edition, the author, 
now Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of Lon- 
don, has completely re-written 
the book. The inter-war period 
can now be viewed in a proper 
perspective, while the centre of 
interest has become the condition 
and organization of British indus- 
try in the late nineteen-forties. 
17s. 6d. net 


THE HABITUAL 
CRIMINAL 


NORVAL MORRIS 


This book, a work of both legal 
and sociological research, dis- 
cusses the laws relating to habitual 
criminals in twenty-seven coun- 
tries and analyses the records of 
over three hundred individuals. 
It is the first book to present a 


rehensive survey of the 
mate 27s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS==—= 


The Russians in Germany harsh ¢ 


The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany. By |. p 


University Press, 324 pages. 218. 


As the reunion of the Western and 
Eastern zones of Germany is now a 
question of practical politics, Mr Nettl’s 
survey of Russia’s German satellite is of 
more than theoretical value. He is the 
first fo present-an objective, comprehen- 
sive work of research covering a country 
which has been an experimental labora- 
tory for Russia, as Western Germany 
has been for the democratic powers. 
Soviet Germany, though increasingly 
isolated, has not been effectively hidden 
behind an iron curtain, and should not 
have remained so long a terra incognita 
to all but a handful of professionally 
interested people. But in fact ignorance 
about it has been profound outside Ger- 
many, and misconceptions about Soviet 
policy still abound. This book should 
go far to remove them. 


As Mr Nettl explains, the key to 
Soviet policy in Germany lies in repara- 
tions. For this reason, the author’s 
chapters on dismantlement, reparations 
deliveries and the Soviet Aktiengesell- 
schaften, which own most of the main 
plants of Eastern Germany, are most 
valuable. The Russians as politicians 
ate well known to the West; but it is 
as astute traders and technicians that 
they have played an even greater part 
in the life of Soviet Germany.  Deter- 
mination to exact economic retribution 
for destruction in Russia overshadowed 
other aspects of Moscow’s German 
policy. The Russian political repre- 
sentatives and, still more, the local Com- 
munist leaders have been constantly dis- 
comfited by the way in which their 
efforts to win the German public have 
been hampered by the economic bosses 
in Moscow. This should be some com- 
fort to the Western governments who 
found it so difficult to convince thé 
Germans on their side of the line of the 
superiority of democracy while dis- 
mantiement teams and denazification 
tribunals were at work. 


Moscow did not make the mistake of 
establishing a Communist State—or in 
Soviet terminology, a “ Socialist” State 
—in Eastern Germany. Socialist States 
must, if Soviet theory is to be proved 
correct, bring prosperity to the masses, 
and this was impossible in an impover- 
ished country which had to make 
material amends for its destruction in 
Russia. The Soviet Zone is not even a 
People’s Democracy, though it is work- 
ing towards that status. This is so, in 
spite of the fact that it is dominated by 
a communist party, its industry for 
the most part nationalised and its cul- 
tural life forced into the communist 
mould. The chief remnants of a non- 
communist state which remain are 
privare property in land, and purged, 
subservient, bourgeois political parties 
in the gover ; 

The ‘hesitancy and contradictions in 
Soviet policy towards its German satel- 


lite are due not only to the prior claims 


of reparations but to Moscow’s efforts 
to secure the whole of Germany. In 
recent times, Russian policy has con- 


centrated upon an appeal to German 
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jnarteu 
childho 
gimost 
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eventua 
qether | 


Nettl, gui 


nationalism, which has accorded jj wih 
Communi usm. = The “ Christian-p “ 
crat” Ministers in the Eastern Ge ) : 
Government are at this momen « ~oheen 
more useful to Moscow than the Com nie 
munists as propagandists for unity. The psychia 
economic integration of Eastery Ger. re 
many with the Soviet bloc has indead The 
been proceeding, but this is Not regarded well-gr 
by Moscow as a barrier to unity: on be amps 
the contrary, its extension to include the ing of ' 
whole of the German Cconomy is pre. pesect 
sented to the Ruhr as 4 reward for icllowst 
establishing the unity and neutrality af g clear 


: £ Wh 
For all the excellence of his data ang wt 
his analysis of Soviet policy, Mr Netti spre §$ 


UMITe€ 


* 
Wore 


fails in his assessment of German Ie 
actions to Russian occupation. As his 
introductory sketch of the Nazi regime 
reveals, his approach is too rational fgg 
an understanding of the German attitude 
towards authoritarian rule. He om 
cludes that, given reunion with the Wes, 
communism in the Soviet Zone woul 
be swept away. Cadres are lacking, ie 
maintains, to give backbone to tk 
regime. That was once true; but after 
six years, Russia’s grip on Eastern Gee 
man youth is dangerously strong, and 
every day that passes increases its hold 
For this reason, perhaps, Moscow, for 
all its propaganda, wil] not hasten the 
day of reunion with the free West. 


v 
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Unhappy Families 


Patterns of Marriage. A Study of 
Marriage Relationships in the Urban 
Working Classes. By I liot Slater and 
Moya Woodside. Cassell. zl pages. 
17s. 6d, 


The tinted wedding photographs ina 
shop window capture only a mometl 
of time. This book tells its readers who 
the couples are, what their homes weft; 
probably like, how they met, why they} 
got married, how many children ie 
would like, and how many they 
probably have. 

It is based upon a detailed sudy 
interview, questionnaire and home a 
of 200 London working !ass oe 
All the husbands were soldiers a5 
emergency hospital during gt 
war, half in the genera! wards = = 
in wards set aside for those su ~~ 
from neurotic illness. The eee 
amassed about the kinds of parents ™ . 
people had, the backgrounds ee 
which they grew up, their attituety 
interests and personalities, their, Come 
ships and expectations from marrage 8 : 

as the details of the marriage 
selves, is analysed im successi¥ si 

What emerges is not only a dl 
picture of how the neurotic difiess: ‘? 
the average, but also a more general Pi 
ture of a generation growing UP berwet 
the wars. A theme recurs _ Le ;: 

; both groups—but more | y* 
Pa neurotic cases—of a Peres dosti 
nated by poverty or by drunken, 
comeees,. unlovable parents, of 8 
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bog sh envi ment pressing upon the 
~ in both groups, whether 


2 articulate : 
ae was happy or not, there is 
sesost complete apathy about morals, 
se igion and politics 5 chance rather than 
voce dominates courtship ; and 
eventual marriage is the product of drift 
ether than decision. The authors find 


vell-marked tendency for ~ 


like and discuss the 
wenic and social «mplica- 


“The book is packed with so many 
» erounded conclusions, which should 






be importan confirmed, in the mould- 
of social policy, that it is difficult to 
select 0 quotation. But the 
ilk wing UN< mpromising statement has 
clear bearing on “ marriage guidance.” 

man anda woman find only 


Where 
nhappine 1 living together, no pres- 
re should be put upon them to femain 
sited for the sake of the children. 
show serious defects of 
temperament, it would be 
r children if they had never 


he book is well written and muth 
han most of its kind. It 


< enlivened by copious verbatim quota- 
dens from the subjects themselves. 
Perhaps the authors have generalised 
nore than is warranted by their raw 


this fault may well have 
stisen from their praiseworthy and 
uccessful pt to reduce a mass of 

vield) fence to the ‘size of the 





A New Atlas 


The Oxford Atlas. Edited by Sir Clinton 
D. Campbell, Oxford 
96 + XXVI pages and 


Reviewe f the new Oxford Atlas 
ve concentrated their criticism, and 
piven it in full measure, on the imaccu- 
1 While these must be 


t -_ 
CUES ae UA a is. 


ecmitted and are regrettable, they must 
hy 4 : 

b seen with a sense of proportion. The 
cntcs have treated the new atlas as if 
it were an her Times Atlas. But 
tte fimes Atlas was published nearly 
' ve ) at Over four times the 
Price of 951 atlas. “ The Oxford 


plas" is in scope about- half-way 
eciween the Times Atlas and a school 
eas. For thirty shillings the mew atlas 
r value. It must also be 
ndered that other atlases also have 
periecuons amd accuracy has 

| only after a succession of 


“eaty-cight pages of topographical 
, twenty-four distribution maps, 
ages of explanatory notes, and 

‘ith insets giving statistical 


Cin up this Oxford Aulas. The 
ee ution maps dealing with precipi- 
_. » ‘empcrature, vegetation, struc- 
we! pes and Use are accompanied by 
eee th sources used and on the 
ie any Of individual maps. The range 

Mall, and it may be doubted if the 
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ese Maps 
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end many , 


‘ps deserve as much space 
Che specialist, to whom 
il particularly appeal, will 
ocean current’ and tides, 
nomic facts, and will be a 














Letters from 
America 


ALISTAIR COOKE 


The best of his famous broadcast 
talks collected together in a 
volume that provides a fascinating 
cross-section of American life. | 
12/6 








Essays in | 
Biography | 


J. M. KEYNES it 


“ Tso deeply enjoy the company of 
Maynard Keynes that I am 
entranced even when he discusses 
matters I do net understand. 
Taken as a type of a remarkable 
generation and as an illustration 
of a very original mind, the book 
cannot fail to attract all those who 
are interested in excellence.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON 12/6 


The Magic of 
My Youth | 
ARTHUR 

CALDER-MARSHALL 


“An experiment in autobio- 
graphy. Uncommonly interesting 
‘ Lurking in the background 
like an evil rumour is the figure of 
Aleister Crowley, the diabolist.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
“ An absorbing book. The author 
has successfully managed to pre- 
| serve the naked and callow brash- 
ness of an amusing adolescence.” 
DAILY EXPRESS 

















“ Admirable.” 
TIMES LIT. SUPP, 12/6 


Small Boat 


Conversion~ — 


JOHN LEWIS 
If you can’t afford to buy a 


























yacht, why not buy a lifeboat or a 
whaler and convert it? This 
book tells you how to do so, with 
a wealth of diagrams, sixteen 
blueprint plans, and thirty-three 
photographs. Demy 8vo. - 21/- 


Mariners 
Library * 


SELECTED LIST: 
Sailing Alone Around the World Siecum 











Venturesome Voyages Woss 
Deep Water and Shoal Robinson 
The Cruise of the Teddy Erling Tambs 
Across Three Oceans oO 


* Write for free prospectus 


HART - DAVIS 


36 SOHO SQUARE LONDON WI. 
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MAN AND MATTER 


Essays Scientific & Christian 
by F. Shervond Taylor 


Ss. 
This new book by the Director of 
the Science Museum contains selec- 
ted papers concerning Various as- 
pects of the relation of religion 
and science. *~ 


THE NATURE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


by Marston Bates 


16s. 

A book directed to the intelligent 
layman in which a distinguished 
American biologist sets out to ex- 
plain the scientist's attitude to- 
wards the natural world. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH MYERS 


Edited and with a biographical 
introduction by her husband 
Littleton C. Powys 


18s, met 
The author of A Well Full of Lea- 
ves died in 1947 at the early age of 
34. She had great gifts and this 
selection of letters to her friends 
shows something of her quality. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


& * FOR BOOK S* 


FOR ALL YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 





We BIJY Books, Stamps, Coins 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.¥., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-playing and all other makes 


119-825 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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The new book by 
James A. Michener 


RETURN TO 
PARADISE 


A travel book about the South Seas 
and Australasia containing valuable 
insights into the political and strategic 
problems of this key area. 

21s. 


Ernest Watkins 


THE CAUTIOUS 
REVOLUTION 


“* Possesses a very great value for all 
who wish to understand the political 
and economic changes which are 
taking place in the national life.”— 
Church Times. 

18s. 


Hortense Powdermaker 


HOLLYWOOD 
THE DREAM 
FACTORY 


“She probes behind the facade ... 
A good account of Hollywood.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

18s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 




















ANNES Y: 


PAUL BRICKHILL 


The finest 
TRUE 
War Story 


fully illustrated 








little disconcerted if he tries to count ths 
dots on the map of world population. 
Despite their limitations, however, these 
maps are useful and informative. 

In the general section of the atlas the 
choice of areas represented, the scales 
chosen, and the general arrangement are 
all good. Moreover, the explanatory 
notes, On sources, contents, projections 
used, and scales are a welcome innova- 
tion which will help users of this atlas 
to understand what they can and, more 
important, what they cannot get from the 
particular maps. Obviously a great deal 
of thought has been put into the general 
design. 


When, however, the maps are 
examined in detail it is obvious that the 
production falls short of the aims of 
the producers and does less than justice 
to the experts who have worked on the 
atlas. The colour printing is poor. Even 
on the reproduction of the well-known 
map of the Land Utilisation of Britain a 
part of Scotland is just blank and the 
area shown as “Orchards” is almost 
unrecognisable. Many of the double- 
page maps are printed with an unneces- 
sarily wide gap between the pages and 
no less than seventeen of them do not 
fit accurately. . So far as individual maps 
can be checked many of them show 
faults. For example, Kashmir appears 


* tively for Australia ? 
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as part of India on some buy ; show 
: iT out 18 
with. broken (and unexplained) 
aries On others. Calcutta js in 
wrong place on one map and in the ; 
place on another. The 


railways of Ind 
as shown on maps 52 and 53 are 7 
the least, misleading. And in a ¢ a 
with many gauges cou!d not Some oo. 


vention have been used as is used effer, 


Even on the maps of Great Britaig 
there are curious errors. Fingest (ay 
Fingesk, as on the map), a tiny villa 
in the Chiltern Hills, appears as a* on 
site” of equal importance with Marloy 
or Daventry or Thirsk. Headingtoa, 
part of Oxford, is shown as a separate 
town and is placed on the wrong vids 
of the by-pass ; Prees in Shropshire jg 
wrongly marked as Press. The repre. 
semtation of “trunk roads” is aug 
unsatisfactory. 


It is a great pity that the effort thy 
has obviously been put into this aly 
is spoilt by faulty draughtsmanship and 
proof correction. But there was a gap 
which the new atlas fills ; perhaps the 
fault lies in. the attempt to fill it 19 
ambitiously, and to give the custome 
too good value for his money. Ina ney 
edition the minor errors can be correcta 
and some of the less successful attempy 
be modified. 


India’s Army 


Eastern Epic. Vol. I, 


The Indian Army of the last war, 
which rose to more than 2,250,000 men 
in 1945, is described by Mr Mackenzie 
as the largest voluntary army in his- 
tory. This remarkable force, though 
raised during a period when many Indian 
political leaders were in open opposition 
to the British Government, played a part 
in the Commonwealth war effort second 
only to that of the United Kingdom. 
Indian troops served in every major 
campaign in which British forces were 
engaged except in Norway, Greece and 
Western Europe. Its story is, indeed, 
very largely the story of the war in the 
Far and Middle East. 


Mr Compton Mackenzie was invited 
in 1946, by the Government.of India, to 
write a popular account of these forces. 
This volume, which covers more than 
620 pages, and deals with the period 
from September, 1939, to March, 1943, 
is the first product of that task. Mr 
Mackenzie marshals his vast body of 
facts with considerable skill. He strikes 
a good balance between the need to keep 
the narrative detailed and authoritative 
and at the same time to keep it moving. 
He gets an immense amount of informa- 
tion into the book without making it stiff 
or unreadable. In particular, he deals 
vividly with the many incidents of 
gallantry which marked the Indian effort. 

He is also outspoken, and interesting, 
in his criticism of many of the major 
points of allied strategy. He stresses the 
failure of the British Government to 
make any adequate preparations for the 
expansion of the Indian army until just 
before the war, leading to the lethargic 
optimism in the early months, when 
thousands of Indian volunteers were 


sy Compton Mackenzie. 


Chatto and Windus, 623 pages, jas 
turned away because there 
weapons for them. 

He also raises the important strategic 
question of the defence of the Nom 
Western approaches to India, which hal 
for long been the primary military 1 
of the army in India. With the signing 
of the Soviet-Nazi pact in 193, t 
appeared even more important, and i 
worth remembering that operations i 
Waziristan continued against the Fagt 
of Ipi until the end of 1940. Preoccupe 
tion with the North West led, howeve, 
to a habit of regarding India’s eastemt 
frontier as perfectly secure, Lat 
when Field Marshal Auchinleck moval 
from India to the Middle East, there wis 
a tendency at his Cairo headquarters 
consider the threat of German advan 
through the Caucasus to be as great a! 
not greater than, that of Rommel in ® 
desert. This point, indeed, brought hit 
finally into conflict with Mr Churchill 


But for all its virtues the book i fat 
too long. The epic—for it 1s indeed a 
epic tale—would attract a far wie 
readership if it had been compressed & 
that the main peaks of achievement 0 
have been more clearly scen. Its 00 
defect is that it concentrates 100 much 
on the story of the fighting, 
the way in which this vast army Me 
brought into being and organised rs 
friction between Moslems and ip 
was avoided so success!ully, her 
language difficulties were overcoms, 
was the basis of the high morale o 
essentially peasant army, ©!'¢n a 
tions of great climatic as «ll as pe 
difficulty. , hese ao ae ni 
one hopes enzie W! 
new volume. 
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THE ECON 
Decline, 1880—1950 


The Decline and Fall of British Capi- 


talism. By Keith Hutchison. Cape, 

ace pages. 2 1S, 

\r Hutchison’s subject is father 
y 7 than his book’s title. He has 
written -ely and in many, respects 
venetrating sketch of the economic and 
olitic of Britain during the 
‘act seventy years. Although the fate 
of capital is a clear central theme, 
ne does not overlook such by-roads as 


licy (on which he displays con- 

realism and prejudice) and 

- movement; and he makes 
many interesting pots about per- 

alities, especially about Labour poli- 
os. Mr Hutchison belongs to what 
mav be called the group-drama school of 
historical Writers. He says, for example : 
Taken by surprise, the capitalist forces 
atiempted to smash this flanking move- 
ment in another legal action, the Osborne 
-yse, and succeeded in blocking further 
progress by Labour’s political wing for 








In this style Mr Hutchison writes well, 
and he has too subtle a mind to allow 
nself often to be led imto error by 
the dramatic form of attributing to 
classes and groups a consciousness of 
purpose that they rarely in fact possess. 
i to write as if people knew at the 
e what they wanted and where they 
e going becomes progressively harder 


en the time gets nearer and the final 
e becomes uncertain in the historian’s 
own mind. That is perhaps the primary 


reason why the book deteriorates as it 
aiong. 

Hutchison has studied his sources 
carefully (though not to the exclusion of 
some trifling but irritating imaccuracies) 
as well as with understanding. i 
devotion to the Labour cause is always 
apparent but rarely leads to partiality. 
And yet for all its interest as a history, 
the book unsatisfying. One can 
readily agree that from the Victorian 
heyday to 1945 British capitalism tried 
© adjust itself to changed conditions by 
festricting competition and by sweet- 
tning the stagnant economy with social 
itorm; and “under the artificial sun 
amps of a protective state, private enter- 
prise became less and less enterprising 
anc ever riper for socialisation.” By 
1950 British capitalism in anything like 
the form of the late nineteenth cen 

iad indeed not only declined but fallen. 
Mr Hutchison makes this clear enough, 
‘hough it is a pity that he rather neglects 
te economics of the case for the sake 
et political sketch-writing, 

But what is taking the place of the 
ld-style capitalism 2? Ags yet it is some- 
“ong much nearer to capitalism than to 
ne ideas of socialist theorists of any 
‘hool, Mr Hutchison recognises that 
* mixed economy ” may survive for @ 
Considerable time ; but he assumes that 
rhy prom only a pause, that because 
thee ped Party’s socialism has lately 
ag ee of change it will go 
of the contem - ‘ a ge 
tmewered ; in particular, MMe Hutchiven 
dees not try to sq what 

~—what more “ y * nobody gree 
nective “ Labour socialism ” could 
Possibly amount to in practice 


Diy 
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London’s 
Moods and Tenses 


The Moods of London. By R. 
Cruikshank. Illustrated by Robin Jron- 
side. Hamish Hamilton. 142 pages, 
10s, 6d, 


Londoners. By Gorham and 


Percival Marshall. 


Maurice 
Edward Ardizzone. 


158 pages, 12s. 6d. 


Paris has brilliance, Vienna warmth, 
Rome antiquity. If, superficially at 
least, _London’s character is less 
definable, its effect on some of its 
admirers is extraordinarily similar. 
Mr Cruikshank and- Mr Gorham are of 
the brotherhood of James Bone and Ivor 
Brown: they are the descendants of 
Dickens. < All these authors are steeped 
in the Lendon atmosphere: they ignore 
the obvious landmarks and either 
perambulate in the by-ways or walk on 
the familiar pavements incognito, so that 
the comment of the seer on the seen 
is in the nature of an aside for the 
private ear. London is, indeed, so un- 
spectacular: its glories, bar the accidents 
of bombing, are so hidden that rhap- 
sodies are out of place, and showmanship 
a trifle vulgar. In so Vast an ant-hill 
the magnifying glass is an essential aid. 
In these two books it is used to 
admiration. 


“Moods” is an apt word for Mr 
Cruikshank. He tells us few facts and 
less history, but with a delightful skill 
picks outsa number of characteristic 
manifestations of London—its squares, 
its parks, its clubland, its villages in 
Hampstead, Dulwich and Shepherd’s 
Market—and indulges in their moods. 
Only enough information is conveyed to 
tantalise and not to surfeit. .Mr Cruik- 
shank’s fault is indeed the penalty of his 
success ; he walks the reader too fast 
and gives him insufficient time to stop 
where he is interested. Just as we are 
getting accustomed to Kensington 
Square we are whisked to Gordon 
Square. Once among the pleasures of 
Kensington Gardens we are hustled to 
Orator’s Corner. In his next book Mr 
Cruikshank must provide a few more 
seats for contemplation. 


“The Moods of London” is particu- 
larly suited to those who know London. 
“Londoners” could be read with as 
much advantage by foreigners visiting 
London for the first time. It is con- 
cerned with personalities rather than 
with places, the collective personalities 
of those who haunt queues, Covent 
Garden, Oxford Street, Lords, pin-table 
saloons, the Brighton Belle, and Hamp- 
stead Heath, or wait endlessly for royalty 
to emerge from Buckingham Palace. It 
is strictly contemporary—a sequence of 
brief sketches (of about four pages each) 
that are as illuminating as they are 
amusing. It ought to be compulsory 
reading for the social historian of the 
next millenium. Mr Gorham sees us as, 


-after reading it, we see ourselves, slightly 


ridiculous ‘but likeable. 

Both authors have been very suc- 
cessful in finding illustrators suited to 
their style. Mr Ironside is all charm ; 
Mr Ardi all humour. 
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Sarah Gertrude 
Millin 
GOD’S STEPCHILDREN 


New edition 12s. 
Truth: “The teprinting of this brilliant 
and most moving novel could not have 
been better timed. Mrs. Millin’s story 
deals with unrelenting realism with what 
happens in South Africa when the sexual 
colour bar is defied. She has distinction 
of mind, a superb gift of narrative and a 
great compassion, which must not be 
confused with sentimentality.” 


THE PEOPLE 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Map. 205. 
Economist: “ An enthralling book. She 
writes with an immense pity for lost ideals 
and false aspirations, and a sense of 
amazement that men should so destroy 
cach other—but no reproach.” 


H. Warner Allen 


NATURAL 
RED WINES 


18s. 


Mr. Warner Allen has submitted to the 
jodgment of a more mature experience 
the views on Red Wine which he 
expressed nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. A new feature is a short glossary 
of wine-terms in French and English— 
one may describe it as a wine-lover’s 


ABC and guide, 


W. J. 
Taylor- Whitehead 


LUXEMBOURG 
Land of Legends 


Map. Hinstrated. 12s. 6d. 


Truth: “Mr. Taylor-Whitehead tells the 
story of the land from both history and 
legend. It is a book which inspires the 
reader with wanderlust to vist the diminu- 
tive Duchy. Those who do will find 
the appendix most useful for the practical 
information which it contains.” 


E. W. Fordham 


NOTABLE CROSS- 
EXAMINATIONS. 


3rd printing. 12s: 6d. 


Aberdeen Press Journal: “ Each of these 
excerpts from famous cases is a perfect 
eee ee Be tek eel ee 
pitted against wit of a witness often 
sharpened by the necessity for plausible 
invention, and each drama of question 
and answer is played out against tome 
cross-section of human experience,” 
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PUBLISHED IN 
LONDON 


2nd EDITION 


By P. A. Samuelson, 
Professor of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

762 pages. 9 x 6. 36/- 


“ Professor Samuelson’s textbook re- 
quires no more introduction to English 
than to American teachers of econ- 
omics. . . . Indeed, there would be little 
exaggeration in saying that it is be- 
coming as dominant an influence on a 
generation of students as Marshall’s 
* Principles ’ once was. . . . The book 
now achieves a high degree of success 
in linking the modern, ‘* national 
income ’ approach to economic aggre- 
gates with the more familiar discussion 
of the components of the economy... . 
If Mr. Samuelson maintains anything 
near this flexibility, he will continue to 
provide many economic students with 
their basic textbook for many years.” 
THe Economist—September 29, 1951. 


Readily available from all booksellers. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 
Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 




















A good bookshop reflects the 
interests of its clientele. 

Our stock of books is designed 
to meet the needs of university 
lecturers and other authorities 
on the subjects in which we 
specialise. 


Students 
Graduates 
Librarians 


requiring books on Economics, 
Geography, and the Social and 
Political Sciences will save 
time by applying to 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage, 
London, W.C.2. 


Mail orders receive the personal 
attention of the manager. 
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BEATTY 


The Life and Letters 
of David, Earl 
Beatty 


* W. S. CHALMERS (25/-) 


32 gravure illus. 13 diagrams and charts. 


“The colour, courage and pathos of that 
dazzling career... this splendid biography.” 
Arthur Bryant (Sunday Times) 


GOERING © 


Marshal Without 
Glory 


The troubled life of Hermann Goering 


EWAN BUTLER and 
GORDON YOUNG (15/-) 


The full biography compiled from original 
sources inside and outside Germany. Maay 
illustrations. Publishing December. 


BELFRAGE 


One Man In His 
Time 

The autobiography of 

BRUCE BELFRAGE (12/6) 
“The brightest book of broadcasting remi- 


niscences which I have read for a long 
time.” —Ted Kavanagh 


MORMONS 


Family Kingdom 
SAMUEL W. TAYLOR (12/6) 


The exciting account of life in the household 
of a Mormon who continued to maintain 
six wives after ‘ plurality’ had been for- 
bidden by law. “A continuously fascinatin 
story, told with wit, warmth and muc 
wigiom,.” The Saturday Review 


VILLIERS 


The Quest of the 
Schooner Argus 

ALAN VILLIERS (20/-) 
The thrilling story of the fishermen with 
whom Alan Villiers sailed from Lisbon to 
Newfoundland in the lovely four masted 
‘Argus’, A magnificent successor to Set of 


the Sails. 94 illustrations. 6 maps and 
diagrams. 


BEFORE 
HISTORY 


The Tree of (15/-) 
Human History 


ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK 


The subject of this fascinating book is the 
origins of the world’s civilization in the 
days before men learned to record history 
in writing. 


The Publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON, E.C.4 
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George Lansbury 


The Life of George | 
Raymond Postgate. Longmans, 4, 
pages. 21s, edie. 189 


“ Today I put Lansbury (the work Chauce 
man on the Commission) on his 3 henuion 
against this policy.” So Beatrice ae Jane 
notes in her diary in December th: bd his i 
Lansbury, with long experience as st sub 
East End Guardian behind him and be en. C 
recent battle with the Local Goan hich ca 
ment Board fresh in his mind, was Pe 
$0 easily manipulated as Mrs Weis 
thought. He was not, indeed at tl 
ume, manipulable . he was De. 
eminently not only an individual ‘te 
an individual dominated and led by an 
active and  unsleeping cons se 
“Poplarism,” round which «ch 

hich such acute 
controversy raged, ought not to mats 
one forget the fact that he wrecked hi hem 
early parliamentary career by his a . La 
on Women’s Suffrage or that in the few 
1914-18 war, and ever after, he Was a a 
complete pacifist whose brief tenure of ame 
power as leader of the little Labour Pany ribs 
between 1931 and 1935 ended in 4 a 
resounding disagreement on the jssye. ee 

As his son-in-law unfolds, with great rsiOn, 
skill, the varying incidents of G. L's 
long career, one realises that one is ig ing fi 
contact with a preacher rather thang m his 
politician. The austerity of his private ss of | 
life, like the rigour of his conviction, was alificat 
masked, while he lived, by the wam mindec 
geniality of his person and the qualitie Euro] 
that made him in many respects the pmstanc 
typical Londoner. He was not in fat thoug! 
born (in 1849) in London but in rised h 
Lowestoft, but by the time he was seven Dn, add 
the family was living in London, and e mil 
its East End was afterwards to be almost 8 rem: 
uninterruptedly his home. At sixteen bn itse 


Ansbury, by 
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fal, Was 


he was at work coal heaving. He go an the 
into politics via the Liberals, but let Role ac 
them, soon after the great London Dod Profes 

’ LOiCS 


Strike of 1889, to become a socialist 
propagandist. ape 

The story that follows has value 8 elf. N 
a picture of certain aspects of the ently 
political history of the period almost onomi 
independent of Lansbury himselli—te the FE: 


Br was 


East End, as it was ; the suffrage cat P-prodi 
paign ; the creation and varying fortuats ie chee 
of the Daily Herald ; the 1926 lock-out; omaly 
the 1931 crisis—all these live with ful dally 


me, tc 
phty y 
Ive thi 
gan to 
E possi 
full s 


ness of detail limned with an inside tous 
that makes each episode vivid and inte 
esting. George Lansbury was often ox 
the controlling actor in these eveals 
Yet his personality and his invetenls 
minority inclination lend colour = | 
special significance to them; and ™® Bical ¢ 
biographer is, within the inevitable lim ench 4 
of his. task, both fair and object® st Fra 
Here is a portrait of a man, set 3ga* HARRBBS, per 
the background of his time ; in the uae by He 
history of the Labour Party in Britail Dwns, 
here is an essential chapter. livocg 

Here also is a reminder of the stm k of 
wealth of colourful characters poses#é diers 
by the party in its earlier days. Di = 7 e 
characters, many of them ; but a ; 
tive and stimulating in the vigout Isp 


sap of their personal qualities. It 8 ulati 


. . | ance 
the great merit of this ad’, | ; 
organisedibook that the personality a helmin 

+ . . ow ‘ b ta 
and lives in its authentic circumam™ By 1, 


air. 
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THE ECONO 


A Feudal War 


¢ Hundred Years’ War. By Edouard Perroy. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 376 pages. 308, 


Chaucer, it has been said; paid as little 
ention to the Hundred Wears’ War as 
i Jane Austen to the Napoleonic War, 
hie indifference has been copied by 
‘et subsequent generations of English- 
a Considering that this was a war 
caused profound modifications in 
political structure and 
of both England and France, 





The scholat 
jate survey 0% 


who can write an ade- 
the whole war has to 
one equally well versed in French 
14 English history; moreover, he 
ould for preference be a Frenchman, 
9 was not subjected at an impression- 
le age to Shakespeare, so that he sees 

veriod free from the distorting 
bec acles of Elizabethan preconceptions. 
bofessor Perroy has all these qualifica- 
ns and is, as well, a historical writer 
imagination, lucidity and wit, so that 
e appearance of his book in English 
to be heartily welcomed. The French 
rsion, which appeared just after the 
nt, was written when the author was in 
ing from the Germans and divorced 
om his library. The resultant fresh- 
ss of the book, the absence of over- 
alification and of discursive footnotes, 
minded readers of Pirenne’s “ History 
Europe,” written under similar cir- 
pmstances during the First World War. 
ithough Professor Perroy has carefully 
ised his work for this English transla- 
n, adding a few details and correcting 
ne minor errors, the form of the book 
s remained unchanged. The transla- 
n itself is more pedestrian in style 
an the author’s French, but is on the 


y } 
moe accurate. 








Professor Perroy shows clearly that the 
er was not caused by “ nationalism ” ; 
it was only to arise out of the war 
S it caused—as it has more 

been fashionable to allege—by 
nomic factors, though the expansion 
the English cloth trade was one of its 
lucts. The origin of the war 
sentially feudal, arising out of the 
aly that the King of England was 
udally subordinate, as Duke of Aqui- 
me, to the King of France. After 
pnty years of diplomacy had failed to 
ve this difficulty, Edward III-in 1336 


79m try ee, 
Bai (0 TT tor 


try for one logical conclusion : 
_Possessic n of Aquitaine by England 
ve sovereignty. In 1453 the other 
F<! conclusion was reached by the 
“ armies ; the absorption of south- 
* race into the French state. There 
} perhaps, third possibility, aimed 
7° yt , the full union of the two 
* i ut_ Henry’s early death, the 

“al position of Burgundy and the 
K Of enough English money and 
“ers had foredoomed ‘that attempt 
oe oe Joan of Arc appeared on the 
te 8 Professor Perroy points out, 
oe Parity between England, with a 
Pulation of perhaps 34 million, and 


anc nth ~ leas 
*, with over 20 million, was over- 
elming, 





By 1 
¥ 1453 the French state was be- 


coming stronger than it had ever been; 
and England, after a comparatively 
short period of civil war arising partly 
out of the failure in France, was to settle 
down under the centralised rule of the 
Yorkists and Tudors. And although the 
economic dislocation in both countries 
had at times been acute, the war had 
hastened the rise of the middle-classes 
and the weeding out of the economically 
inefficient members of the upper classes. 
Only in one respect did results differ in 
the two countries: many of the English 
peasantry rose into the yeoman class, 
whereas in France the peasantry, ruined 
by English ravaging, ended the war in 
a far more depressed condition than it 
had been at the start. These great 
structural alterations in England and 
France are admirably brought out by 
the author, while at the same time he 
very properly devotes most of his book 
to an excellent and original account of 
the war itself. 


Rambling Reminiscences 


The Autobiography of Sir Alfred 
Munnings: The Second Burst. 
Museum Press. 368 pages. 24s. 


An artist’s writing is usually inter- 
esting and filled with pictorial imagery 
or vivid description: there are endless 
examples, from Cellini to Gauguin, Van 
Gogh to Augustus John. Everyone who 
has met Sir Alfred Munnings will have 
looked forward to the publication of his 
autobiography. One would have ex- 
pected to find there the exuberant charm 
so characteristic of the author, the 
strongly held opinions, expressed with 
disarming honesty. One had looked 
forward to delightful humour and robust 
description from the pen of this cele- 
brated broadcaster. It must be recorded 
sadly that “The Second Burst” is dis- 
appointing. 


Every chapter refers, endearingly 
enough, to Sir Alfred’s love of horses, 
wines and good living. But the reminis- 
cences are so rambling. We are intro- 
duced to endless personalities of the 
hunting field, of country houses and of 
their stables ; we even meet some artists 
at the Arts Club. But we are rarely 
allowed to know these people. Each 
name once mentioned is soon forgotten 
again in the fresh introductions that 
crowd in on every line. The book is 
profusely illustrated with reproductions 
of paintings and with photographs. 
Readers may have the greatest difficulty 
in distinguishing the paintings from the 
photographs—a fact that, more than any 
other, explains why “the intellectual 
fops and critics of the left,” as Mr Ivor 
Brown calls them on the dust cover, 
have largely ignored the artistic achieve- 
ments of this past President of the Royal 
Academy. But those are not the only 
people who will fail to appreciate “The 
Second Burst”; its horse sense is of a 
rather specialised kind. - 
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Ta eens 


Just Out 
1951-52 


Edition of 


THE 
EARNINGS OF 
INDUSTRY 


Crown 8yo, 45. 


This invaluable annual analyses 
the profits of a wide and repre- 
sentative range of public com- 


panies to answer such questions as 
WHAT IS PROFIT ? 
WHAT GOOD DOES IT DO? 
WHO GETS IT? 


HOW MUCH DO THEY 
GET ? 


~ DO THEY DESERVE IT? 
PERI, ERAS > 


THE 
ASCENT 
TO TRUTH 


Thomas Merton 


This is the most important book 
yet to come from the author of 
Elected Silence. In a sense it is a 
companion to it—studying the 
mystical element in religion and 
its application to our daily life. 


Dec, 9th. 


18s. net. 


LIGHT ON A 


DARK HORSE 
Roy Campbell 


Soldier, traveller, bul!-fighter, 
horse trader, circus performer, 
literary ‘critic, radio personality, 
and one of our greatest living lyric 
poets—Roy Campbell has packed 
several lifetimes into his own. 
In his own inimitable style, here 
is the exciting story as only he can 
tell it. 


Dec. 9th. 18s, net. 





Write for our latest Booklist 
HOLLIS & CARTER 
25 Ashley Place, S.W.1 
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JAMES 
BOSWELL 


The Journal of a Tour to Corsica, 
and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
MORCHARD BISHOP 


DR. JOHNSON said: 
“TI know not whether I could 
name any narrative by which 
curiosity is better excited or 
better gratified.” 


Frontispiece, 9s 6d 


ADRIAN 
HILL 


Painting Out Illness 


The full, intriguimg story of the 
development of Art Therapy, 
complete with case histories and 
practical instructions for the 
beginner. 


Foreword by Lord Horder 


Colour and monochrome plates 15s 


MARK 
HAMBOURG 
The Eighth Octave 


A chapter of autobiography in 
the life of a concert pianist, 
enlivened by shrewd and pungent 
comments on places and person- 
alities. A boek for all who love 


music and good stories. 


Illustrated 128 6d 
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You and the Law 


A simple guide through the com- 
plexities of English law, written 
by a Barrister-at-Law of the 
Tanner Temple. 
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Above and Below the 
Minimum 
Poverty and the Welfare State. By 


B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers. 
Longmans, 104 pages. 7s. 6d. 


It is a pity that this book was pub- 
lished at the height of the election cam- 
paign. For it immediately became elec- 
tioneering fodder ; and anyone who has 
merely read about it could be excused 
for thinking that it was mainly concerned 
with defending the food subsidies, 


The authors’ purpose was, of course, 
much wider than this. By comparing 
the number of working-class people in 
York living above and below the 
poverty line with the numbers so found 
by Mr Rowntree in his survey of 1936, 
they examine how far the welfare 
measures of recent years have succeeded 
in abolishing poverty. -Drawing a 
poverty line is difficult, and the one 
drawn in this book can perhaps be ques- 
tioned in some respects. If it is accepted, 
the authors’ findings are indeed striking. 
In 1936, the proportion of the working- 
class found to be living below the 
poverty line was 31.1 per cent. In 
1950, it was 2.77 per cent. In 1936, 
unemployment and low wages between 
them accounted for 61.4 per cent of the 
cases of poverty. In 1950, these had 
virtually disappeared as causes of 
poverty, and their place had been taken 
by old age. 


The authors then go on to show the 
extent to which poverty would be in- 
creased if various welfare measures did 
not exist—if, for instance, old age and 
widows’ pensions were on the same level 
as in 1936, if there had been no food 
subsidies or family allowances. What 
was seized on in the election campaign 
was the finding that without food sub- 
sidies the proportion in poverty would 
have risen to nearly 14 per cent. 


But what is equally striking from the 
book as a whole is the extent to which 
dependent children drag a household 
below the poverty line or to just above 
it. Reading the case histories, one is 
impressed by the fact that the earnings 
of the poorer families may be as high 
as those in the other groups. It is the 
number of children that matters. The 
point is obvious. One wishes never- 
theless that Mr Rowntree and Mr 
Lavers had spent as much attention on 
showing where welfare measures have 
failed to prevent poverty as on showing 
where they have been successful. It is, 
for instance, of much more practical 
importance that family allowances do 
not prevent some families from falling 
below the poverty line than that their 
removal would increase poverty by half 
as mich again. Similarly it is clear 
from this book that the national assist- 
ance scheme is not entirely preventing 
poverty in old age. How much would 
family allowances and assistance rates 
have to be raised for poverty, as defined 
in this book, to be completely elimi- 
nated ? One hopes that the authors will 
answer this question by another survey, 
as carefully undertaken and as lucidiy 
written as this one, giving a more de- 
tailed picture of life below the minimum. 
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A Private’s Life 


The Letters of Private \ 


1828, 


B. H. Liddell Hart. 


. Pages. 


Private William Wheeler of sh. 
Regiment of Foot wro 
to his family in Bath du; 
with Wellington’s Army_ 
abortive Walcheren expedition, ¢h 
the Peninsular War, Wate; 
wards through foreign service in the 
Mediterranean. He reports with 70nd. 
tempered philosoph, , 
a soldier’s life, which 
“as comfortable as our 


permit ” 


whether it had brought fasting or ce 


bration, 


embarrassment of 
Spaniards in the enthusiasm of libem 
tion, he “ stretched himself on the flog” 
and “one nap brought morning” 


The appeal of these letyers lies in they 
complete lack of affectation. The wrieg 
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respect for verisimilitude that is show 
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accepts a sentence of $00 lashes—cial 
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and a brutal officer is |umped in wii 
the other occupational risks of a soldiers 
calling ; but he is far from insensitig 
and shows an intense a' 
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of civilians in an occupied and war-titt 


country. 
passages 


paid to officers who have gained the ctr} 
fidence and respect of their men. © 
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The New Monetary Structure 


: this first week since the authorities pulled out the 
underpinning that had kept the money market 
ture rigid for more than a decade, bankers and bill 
bers and many besides have been trying hard to 
pture memories of how the market mechanism used 
‘ork when, an even longer time ago, it really was a 
thle mechanism. The process of re-discovery has 
in one of fumbling and groping, and has still a long 
to go. Memories of many people in the City are 
jing to be even shorter and less reliable than might 
e been expected, and banking judgments about the 
sequences of the sequence of changes set in motion 
days ago are correspondingly uncertain, and even 
ficting. Inevitably, too, in this experimental phase 
e are many different shades of opinion about the 
ntions of the authorities, differences that spring partly 
m sheer misunderstanding and partly from the impos- 
lity of predicting policy when it is clear that the 

horities themselves are feeling their way. 
in these circumstances, only the most tentative con- 
ions can be formed about the implications and nature 
he new policy ; it is more important, at this stage, 
ecord the facts than to try to pass firm judgments 
n them. Amid the uncertainty, however, two general 
fencies have been emerging that may be significant 
hters to future trends. The first is a steadily growing 
Viction in the City that relatively small changes, such 
nese changes were at first conceived to be, may exert 
bstantial and pervasive effect—as, indeed, was argued 
hese columns last week and some months before that. 
S shifting opinion has been most clearly recorded in 
behaviour of the gilt-edged market. At the outset, the 
inant emotion was one of relief, on the assumption 
the authorities, instead of making a salutary increase 
bank rate, had limited themselves to minor technical 
nges the effects of which would be confined within 
row circle and certainly need not disturb the 
ems in the market for medium and long gilt-edged 
KS. On Thursday and Friday of last week, the market 
Signihcantly firm ; since then it has been, even more 

cantly, weak. 

sumptions about the likely effectiveness of “ minor ” 
ges depend, necessarily, upon the further assump- 
that the authorities really are anxious to get results 
are not merely limiting themselves to a moderate 
-for-all” gesture. The second significant tendency 
spreading belief that this is, indeed, the official inten- 
sat sponsible observer believes that it would be 
woes in a political Sense, at least—to push 
_“Y Weapons to the point at which they might, in 
a ee inflation almost without other aid. But it 
en ee that they will be wielded with a 
en that least matches the determination 
P Pires the wider measures of disinflation—what- 
; of toughness (or mildness) that may prove 
© only inhibition that may be suspected of still 





lurking in monetary policy as such is that arising from 
regard for the conventional “Treasury” fear of the 
direct repercussions upon the cost of Government 
borrowing. The extent to which this may set limits to 
the new policy cannot be even guessed ; probably the 


‘authorities do not yet know it themselves. But it is very 


apparent that they will try to shape their policy so that 
the “price” paid in additional costs of Government 
borrowing, especially on Treasury bills, yields the 
maximum disinflationary effect. 


7 


Among the more expert observers, the belief that the 
new policy will, if necessary, be made still more effective 
has been fostered principally by two aspects of it 
emphasised here last week—first, the funding operations 
and, secondly, the intention to establish a system of 
flexible rates. The funding proves to be even more 
significant than was popularly supposed at first glance. 
The clearing banks, increasingly worried by the pressure 
of rising costs, have been induced to exchange excessive 
liquidity for a moderate improvement in gross earn- 

Money anp Birt Rates, 1945-51 


Oct., ' Jan., | April, | Aug., | July, | Nov., 
1945 1948 | 1 49 1949 1951 1951 
o/ o/ j 0, o 0 

#0 a fo ee o > ‘ 


Date of Change* 





nee ae 


Bank of England: 








Bank Rate ....... | 3 2 ee 2} 2] 2} 
7-day loans against | 
Treasury Bills... | 2 
Discount Rates ; | 
Bank Bills :— | ! 
SORE cova ss qe | 1 13 
4months ....... ae 1 13 
6months ....... t-$ t SE Sea 1 1} 
Trade Bills Fine :-— | | 
3months ....... | J-ld sie wow =| 14-13 | 13-23 | 23-3 
4months ....... | 13-14 iid ‘ah 14-2 2 -24 | 24-3 
6months ....... | 13-25 ‘s ow =| 19-22 | 23-34 | 5 -4 
Clearing Banks’ Buy- | 
ing Rate from 
market : 
Bank Bills ........ i one % i i 1; 
Treasury Bills..... hot eee ae rie it 


Treasury Bills : 
End-month average | s. d. | s. @. | 8 d. | s. ds. d's a, 
allotment rate... 10 1-60/9 11-5610 5-4410 5-3310 2-5617 2-96 
Money Rates : 
Clearing Banks’ Call | 
Money 


; 
| 
Against Treasury | 


RS ee vietnea i i 

Against Commerl, | 
ee | 
Against Bonds. | #? 


f 
, 
L 
——— ee | k - 


° Except at costes and latest dates, sities are stated cate what eneal + Rate tor ohn 

months’ bills raised to #% in October, 1948. } For bills of 45 days or less. 2 
ings from a portion of their assets ; the redemption yields 
ranging from 14 to 13 per cent from the new 17 per cent 
Serial Funding Bonds compare with } per cent from 
Treasury bills under the old regime and 7 per cent (or 
a shade-more) under the new. Accordingly, they have 
converted a large slice of their bills, apparently to the 
amount of about £500 million. These applications, with 
a somewhat less massive response from the monetary 
authorities of the sterling area and a much smaller one 
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from the discount market and other holders of bills, 
ensured a full subscription of the £1,000 million offered 
on Tuesday, when {£450 million was allotted in 1952 
Stock, £200 million in 1953 and £350 million in 1954. 


If the clearing banks’ participation has indeed been 
on this large scale, it will have transformed the structure 
of bank assets. At one stroke, most of the surplus of 
liquid assets accumulated in these recent years of 

reasury switching of borrowings from Treasury deposit 

receipts to Treasury bills will have been extinguished. 
If the mid-October figures, the latest available, are taken 
as a guide, the ratio of the banks’ money market assets 
(bills and call money) to published deposits will have 
been brought down from the abnormally high level of 
30.8 per cent to under 23 per cent, and the ratio of total 
liquid assets (including cash but excluding TDRs) will 
have fallen from over 39 per cent to 31 per cent. Even 
if the 34 per cent or so of cheques in course of collection 
is included in the calculation, the aggregate of 34} per 
cent will be close to the 30 per cerit that was the con- 
ventional liquidity minimum in the days of effective 
monetary discipline. This means that, without any 
further shift in policy, the authorities will very soon be 
able to exert—indeed, may find it hard not to exert— 
strong pressure on this ratio. Already, the Treasury’s 
borrowings of the sterling counterpart of the wide 
external deficit are saving it from the need to rely 
significantly upon borrowings from the domestic banking 
system, and in six weeks’ time it will be repaying debt 
heavily from the proceeds of the seasonal revenue 
surplus. The banks are just beginning to realise that, if 
they show the traditional respect for this ratio, they may 
soon find that they cannot finance additional advances 
unless they sell gilt-edged. Plainly, the new policy will 
soon have teeth, and then the only question will be how 
gently or how sharplythe authorities will bite. 


aa 


So far, it seems, the banks have only begun to appraise 
these implications. As reported here last week, allow- 
ances on deposit accounts were promptly raised from 
+ per cent to 7 per cent ; but, although several meetings 
have been held between the senior officers of the banks, 
it is apparently still uncertain how their lending policies 
will be affected in the immediate future. Because Bank 
rate has been so low, very few borrowers—mainly those 
privileged ones that were securing accommodation at 
rates of 3 per cent or less—will find their charges raised 
automatically. On the broad mass of bank loans, the 
least that can be expected is that the new circumstances 
will be regarded by the banks as strengthening their 
hands in the effort they have been making for some 
months past to raise their lending charges and generally 
to adopt a more rigorous attitude towards both new 
applicants and renewals. It is unlikely that there will be 
any automatic or uniform rise in rates—if only for the 
reason that the drive begun last summer has been pro- 
ceeding at different speeds in different banks. But it is 
reasonable to guess that policy will become steadily 
tougher as the new circumstances are more fully 
appraised. It may be, too, that other lenders will then 
begin to revise their first impressions. The Building 
Societies Association, for example, speedily denied last 
week a rumour that mortgage charges were about to be 
raised—and left only a small loophole by the remark 
that “the Council must obviously be guided by future 
trends.” The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation was 
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more cautious: it announced that new any. ; 
would be considered only on the unders:andins th, — 
Corporation’s lending terms will be those an 7 pplies . 
date the loan is offered.” =s ee 
ef by 


The direct effects of what is afoot have not, theref a rate 
yet begun to percolate into the national economy 4 s insist 


whole, though the psychological effects ¢ 


discerned, notably in the gilt-edged an sich 
indeed, the influence may already be rather masa they of 
psychological. It is slowly dawning upon the institu ‘ m od a 
investors that, if there is firmness behind the tation. 
monetary policy, the authorities will not undo thr be fo 
gilt-edged operations what they seek to achieve thr of the 
Lombard Street. This does not mean, of course, ied 20 


they are likely to press directly upon the gilt-edg dealin 
market ; or even, indeed, that they would not O10 er the 
some cushion if other parts of their policy put hey n agail 
pressure upon it. But it does mean that they canng: ptations 
expected to show it any special consideration o the c 
solicitude. 


hanica 

Apart from the repercussions of these changing yj h as it 
the movements in interest rates have so far been confgdlmmme O€ PI 
to the discount market and the short loan market. Mie ™OrCO\ 
the outset the dominant influence here was the decigi ount | 
of the clearing banks to raise their rate for short |g h side 


to the discount market against the security of Treagimmmt@le ™ 
bills from 4 per cent to ? per cent, a level that conform 
with the indication that the appropriate rate for the fi 
issue of tender Treasury bills under the new regi 
would be about ~ per cent. The discount mat 
accordingly tendered for the bills at a fraction underd 
rate, and the average rate of allotment proved wl 
178. 2.96d, per cent, compared with Ios. 2.38d. pera 
in the previous week. The clearing banks’ rates for ls ARLT] 
against commercial bills and bonds were raised slight to say 


mation 


more sharply, the former by 4 per cent to 1} pera presen 
and the bond rate by 3 per cent to 14 per cent. Si way ( 
taneously, the banks’ rates for buying bills from thed wld be 
count market were raised by { per cent to 1; pra orced 
for commercial bills and by } per cent to { per COOMBE e, witl 
Treasury bills—but this latter rate was later resin $5 Pr 
to bills with less than 45 days to run, the rate for long n the 
bills being fixed at 25/32 per cent. The rates chug itous 
by the discount market and the banks to borrowels t conf 
the discount of commercial bills were raised in com , mel 
mity, the new discount rate for three-months’ bank pa mar 
being 14 per cent, instead of 1 per cent. Later im tion 0 
week, the banks raised all rates for short loans 0! furth 
stock market by 4 per cent. The main upshot of ORMMBts ar 
changes is that the discount market, while salut it and 
taking a loss on its existing portfolio, is securing 4 $m 
increased gross profit’ margin from its new busines ofits 
Treasury bills and also from that in commercial btribu 
when they are resold to the clearing banks (but mm ure 
long as they are held in portfolio financed by clea pork a 
bank loans). pine te 

It should be emphasised that all these m6 ut it 
subject to change ; indeed, the banks are app hothe: 
intending to review their rates each week, i oo _ 
of the result of the Treasury bill tender. The et! hink | 
change will depend in fact, however, primarily up ang 


policy of the authorities in managing the supply of ;. oo 
in the short loan market. In this first week, the ¢ ; t the 
market has been saved from the need to borrow # nt, bi 
Bank of England at the new “ penal ” rate of ie refer 
for 7-day loans against Treasury bills. On at sort 
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ions, notably.on Monday, when shortage of money 
pplies might have driven discount housés “into the 
Hk” in this way, the special buyer gave the necessary 
:- by buying bills from clearing banks. He operated 
, rate of 7 per cent, but it should be noted that he 
; insisting upon securing very short bills. These 
rations, therefore, afford no sure guide to the rate 
shich the authorities may operate in future ; still less 
they offer assurance that the market will be as gently 
died as it has been in these first few days of experi- 
tation. The market well understands that it may 
» be forced into the Bank at any moment, but the real 
of the new system will not come until that has hap- 
ned and has come to be reckoned as one of costs of 
dealing. Only then will the market begin to redis- 
et the meaning of a flexible structure of rates and 
again the technique of adjusting its operations and 
ntations—including its tender rate for Treasury bills 
o the circumstances of the market place instead of in 
chanical conformity to a predetermined rate structure 
h as it has known for the past decade. 
The process of re-education in this technical sphere 
moreover, just as necessary for the banks as for the 
ount houses. At present there is still a tendency on 
sides to think in terms of a standardised pattern 
ate margins, and to fix margins that seem “ appro- 






ation of Profits—IV 





EPT 


ARLIER articles in this series have found little good 
| to say for the Profits Tax in its present form and at 
present penal rates. They have left little doubt that 
way of reform should be radical—that Profits Tax 
uld be abolished. That conclusion in principle is 
forced by the new Government’s intention to intro- 
ee, with effect from January Ist next year, “a form of 
8s profits tax to operate during the exceptional period 
n the abnormal process of rearmament creates a 
itous rise in profits.” The Chancellor of the Exche- 
i confirmed this intention last week, without, how- 
» Mentioning the declarations in the Conservative 
manifesto that “ a revision of the existing system of 
tion on commercial and industrial profits is required ” 
further that “ relief will be given in cases where 
ts are ploughed back and used for the renewal of 
Mt and equipment.” The proposal of a new EPT 
*§ More urgent the repeal—or at least the reform— 
tofits Tax. In the last war when the National Defence 
nribution was at only § per cent, a three-decker 
ture of profits taxation was cumbersome enough ; 
ork a new EPT in conjunction with Profits Tax and 
pine laX at present rates would be a nightmare. 
Ut it ls one thing to make this point of principle ; it 
other thing to expect any Chancellor, whatever his 
oto ina hurry to accept it. It would be pleasant 
* Spies new EPT provides an opportunity for 
age : te ie Profits Tax and brings in addition a 
the deci acement-cost accounting. That may be 
pas ae ‘ons in the Conservative Party manifesto 
= traf Cid Not say so explicitly and Mr Butler has 
fed to them since he took office. Optimism of 
“ort is, indeed, considerably sobered by mere 
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priate” in the new Circumstances rather than to allow 
the individual rates to be determined by day-to-day con- 
ditions in the market itself. In short, the system that 
has been taking shape in the past week seems to be a 
compromise between the traditional flexibility of rates 
and the recent rigidity. If the outcome is a new stan- 
dardised pattern that shifts upwards or downwards en 
bloc, the result will be much less satisfactory than if 
the pattern itself is constantly subject to change. Which 
of these two systems obtains eventually will no doubt 
depend very largely upon the precise tactics adopted by 
the authorities. If their technique is flexible, then the 
market structure’is likely to become flexible too, and the 
whole system will then respond much more sensitively 
to a tightening or slackening of the rein of credit control. 

This process of restoring flexibility to the traditionally 
delicate mechanism of the central money market is 
strictly complementary to the process of tautening 
the assets structure of the banks. When both processes 
have been completed, it should be found that a signal 
from the centre will rapidly communicate itself right 
through to the peripheries—and that the strength of the 
signal itself is susceptible of nice gradations as well as 
sharp ones. The more rapidly the banking system re- 
learns the old technique, the less strident will the signals 
need to be, 


Again 


examination of the figures. The full year’s yield of Profits 
Tax at present rates is about £425 million, before reckon- 
ing relief from income tax. The biggest year’s yield from 
EPT in the last war was £474 million, in 1944-45. To 
raise such a sum today would imply a combination of 
unfavourable standards, high rates and public spirit on 
the part of the taxpayer that only hot war itself would 
impel. And even if it were assumed that a straight 
exchange of EPT (on these hard terms) could be made 
for the Profits Tax, there would still be little over 
to meet the relief for higher replacement costs that the 
draftsmen of the Conservative manifesto may have had 
in mind. The component in “ profit” incomes arising 
from appreciation of stocks was estimated in the 
“Economic. Survey” last April at £700 million for 
1951. To allow this for income tax would cost £350 
million. The cost of allowing depreciation on the basis 
of replacement costs is quite impossible to estimate ; 
but the initial allowances at 40 per cent, which some 
industrialists imagined to do rough justice to industry 
to meet the rising costs of new investment, were worth 
about £170 million in terms of tax in a full year and they 
have, in any case, been withdrawn from next April. 


To suppose that a new EPT could replace the Profits 
Tax and provide for replacement allowances is to indulge 
in a pipe dream. Compromises will have to be found. 
One might be to retain the minimum ro per cent Profits 
Tax or, better still, to consolidate it in the income tax. 
What - would this produce? There are no definite 
figures, but a full year’s revenue from the doubling 
of the additional rate from 20 per cent to 40 per cent 


is estimated at {£125 million, which suggests that | 


the minimum rate produces {175 million (ie. £425 
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million, less £125 million multiplied by two). That 
would leave £250. million to be found from the new 
EPT merely to balance the Chancellor’s-revenue without 
any allowance for further reliefs. The EPT of the last 
war (like EPD in the first world war) was a fiscal suc- 
cess because the profits standard on which it was based 
referred to -periods of normal prices and less than 
full employment. A substantial part of the revenue 
that EPT produced came from inflation profits rather 
than true economic profits—in other words it represented 
an erosion of real capital. But the standard period of a 
new EPT would have to be based on a choice of postwar 
years, all of them characterised in varying degree by 
high and rising prices and by full employment. Any 
levelling off of the general level of prices would affect the 
yield of the new tax ; a check to inflation induced by the 
new Chancellor’s monetary policy would have the same 
effect ; an actual recession would dry up the rising springs 
of profits altogether. A Chancellor who was confident 
of checking inflation would not waste time on such a tax. 


It would be foolhardy to speculate on the form that the 
new EPT might take. Mr Butler suggested before the 
election that “ past experience of some of the problems 
and American experience of some of the reliefs ” would 
be considered in framing the new tax. Briefly sum- 
marised, the American system (after its recent amend- 
ments) sets up a profits standard of 83 per cent of the 
earnings of the best three of the four years 1946 to 1949 ; 
earnings in excess of this standard pay tax at 30 per cent, 
in addition to the normal corporate tax rates of 30 per 
cent on the first $25,000 of corporate income and §2 per 
cent on income exceeding $25,000. But there are abso- 
lute limits to the proportion of a corporation’s income 
that is absorbed by excess profits tax—not more than 
18 per cent for established concerns or between § per cent 
and 14 per cent for new firms. The reliefs are of con- 
siderable importance, in that they allow for special 
circumstances that may have affected earnings in the 
base years. But equity has its price ; the Americans who 
went further than the British tax authorities to achieve 
equity have started their third EPT with 14,000 cases 
outstanding from their second EPT involving $4 billion 
of tax. The British are about to start on their third 
EPT with scarcely anything yet done to recover tax 
avoided in the second. 


In the new EPT the choice of base years will present 
special difficulties. By what standard is the “ fortuitous 
rise in profits” caused by rearmament to be measured ? 
On the comparison with, say, 1950 profits alone ? Or on 
a comparison with an average of the profits of that and 
earlier years before rearmament t ecame a factor to swell 
the profits inflation that has characterised most of the 
postwar years ? The National Income white paper and 
The Economist’s own profits computations give some 
impression of how a profits standard based on a selection 
of postwar years might work. There are some material 
differences in the two series of figures; but they show a 
broadly similar trend : — 

TRADING PROFITS AFTER DEPRECIATION 
Chain Index based 


~. Calendar National Income on The Economist’s 
years. White Paper estimates profits figures 
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No doubt a standard based on 1947 to 19 49 w 
pleasing yield of revenue. But that reveny 
derived in a material part from so-called pro 
by the price inflation that occurred d) 
the direct effects of rearmament expenditure were evi 

at all. If it were the Government’s intention to seg oa : 
the fortuitous profits arising solely from the rear a sg 
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—when profits, as the accountant and tax inspector kng 
them, were at an all-time peak. It is not inconceivat 
that in certain sectors of industry profits will be a om 
deal harder to earn next year. Would those company 
that showed no “ excess” over the standard continues 
pay profits tax on the present scale > That would os 
to be a necessary (though lamentable) protection of 
revenue. But, more probably, the base period would hy 
to be put back to years when inflation had not helped the she 
boost “profits” to their present height and wh ent at 
rearmament was not a factor at all. yield 
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Thus, the attractive idea that a new EPT would bk 
good exchange for the abolition of Profits Tax is har 
practical. A fair EPT would have little money inf 
An EPT based on an average of postwar years and 
rates high enough to replace the loss of Profits Tax wa 
tax much more than the “fortuitous rise” in pr 


caused by the defence programme. It would reintroda the 1 
all the old objections to taxes on excess profits ap 
penalties on growth and innovation, the encouragems wer 


ead of 


of laxity and fraud, and the deterrent effect of a tart pharph 


a margin of profit as distinct from a tax on total prtl iat 
The revenue authorities will demand stronger sanctot one-¢ 
to make an EPT in cold wartime work. They wil # rate 
to extend the rule about expenditure being “ whollya e rs 

at the 


exclusively ” incurred in connection with the business 
including the further condition “reasonably "-t 
introducing comparisons and moral issues that no is 
machine can deal with. | 


All these questions will require the closest study byt akne 
new Chancellor. He will justify EPT by the need top 
duce revenue, by the need to check inflation, by the mt 
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to claw back profits created by the Governments (He: w, 
expenditures and fiscal policies. It will in any case POSSI the | 
to the popular misconception that in times of inflavaa ns d 
crisis excess profits are the same thing as excessive pm h the 


But the decision has been taken and Mr Butler mus'® 4 : 
grapple with the load of mischief. One thing, # ) 
should have emerged clearly from this series of artic 
on the taxation of profits. So far as direct taxes _ . 
cerned, the income tax remains the sheet ee 
revenue. Occasionally, fancy taxes may be justifie y | 
fancy jobs ; but such justification cannot be mort ‘4 ae 
temporary and should always be suspect. These a the 
have not been concerned to claim that indus) lately 
pay less than its fair share of taxes. But they sho ’ tt sha 
demonstrated that the damage caused by special (5 agg man 
profits in disincentive, waste, prodigality, ‘Pay. .” 
financial distortion, and arbitrary or uncertai) a vm 
may outweigh any advantages that they might 
possess over the income tax as a collector of revenue a 
as an instrument of social justice. 
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Business Notes 


arkets and lighter Money 


The stock markets, as might be expected, arte finding 
en more difficult than are the bankers to guess the 
ications of the new departure im monetary policy. It 
| obviously be some time before even the most astute 
ververs of the markets can get their bearings again. Mean- 
‘ie. the big institutional investors are holding aloof. In 
many discussions about the prospect, attention is 
ally directed particularly towards the gilt-edged market, 
» it is from this direction that the main signal may be 
xted to come, First impressions are already being 
tically revised. Before the Bank rate change, it was 
0 widely argued that, unless the authorities made a 
Bent move, there was no reason to suppose that any shift- 
of the monetary pattern would have marked repercussions 
» the medium and longer stocks, but that the position 
the short bonds might be vulnerable. This rather com- 
ent attitude was based upon two contentions—first, that 
vield spread between shorts and longs was already so 
Ke that the shorts could depreciate quite sharply without 
essarily provoking any weakness of the longs; and 
ondly, that the market as a whole, and especially the 
ps, would increasingly benefit from any evidence that the 
» Government would make a much more determined 
ult than its predecessor upon the problem of inflation. 


he first week’s experience has, in fact, almost precisely 
rsed these expectations. In the short market, the yields 
red by the new Funding Bonds were regarded as unattrac- 
by comparison with those obtainable from the 1951-53 
the 1952-54 National War Bonds (even though, owing to 
uncertainty about their redemption dates, no fair com- 
ison is possible). In consequence, the shortest bonds, 
ad of falling on the news of dearer money, were marked 
harply—though to levels still well below those of election 

In the rest of the gilt-edged market the first response 
one of relief that there had been no violent increase in 
< tate, and a belief that the mew measures were in fact 
e mild ones. On these assumptions the market firmed 
at the end of last week, with Consols at 3 above their 
1 of the eve of Mr Butler’s speech. 


* * * 


akness Follows Second Thoughts 


A week-end of reflection evidently did much to shatter 
complacent attitudes, and on Monday and Tuesday the 
et weakened sharply. Old Consols dropped by 1% to 
the lowest level since the earliest days of the war, while 
ons dropped to their lowest yet—a net price of 611%, at 
h they returned £4 1s. 1d. per cent flat. From these 
S there has since been a- slight recovery; and, 
ite the supposed attractiveness of yields around 4 per 
the big investors obviously show little confidence that 
basis may not be surpassed if and when the monetary 
ons really begin to work upon the general structure of 
nal and business credit. 


b the industrial markets, where the implications of these 
* are even more difficult to appraise, their influence has 
the less been discernible. The firmness noticeable im- 
lately after Mr Butler’s speech has since given place to 
t sharp weakness, carrying the ordinary share index of 
Financial Times down from 131.8 on November 8th to 
by last Wednesday—almost 10 points below its level 
ction day. A strong influence here has been the — 
father painful, unwinding of the bull position o 

€ the election, Though many people still regard the 
mes anounced so far a$ quite inadequate to deal with 


the inflationary pressure, they now find no consolation im the 
possibility that inflation may continue. And it is beginning 
to be realised that, if the banks perceptibly tighten the credit 
screw upon working capital positions that are already severely 
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strained, the resultant pressure upon Stock Exchange prices 
will by no means be confined to the gilt-edged market. Hence 
the stream of new issues that is now starting is being regarded 
as a portent of bigger pressures to come. 


* * * 


Britain’s Plea for Aid 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer; accompanied by 
experts from the Treasury and the Cabinet Office, went to 
Paris this week to present to the “ Three Wise Men ” of Nato 
the British case for a share in available military aid. Since 
Britain was in the witness box, the three examiners, Mr 
Averell Harriman, M. Jean Monnet and Sir Edwin Plowden, 
were for this occasion joined by a Belgian, the Baron Snoy. 
A basic document had been presented by the British Govern- 
ment to the Three Wise Men Committee towards the end 
of October. In accordance with the directives given at the 
Ottawa meeting of the North Atlantic Council, this report 
showed in detail the rearmament effort made by Britain and 
explained the economic and political consequences flowing 
therefrom. This and similar reports from all other Nato 
countries will form the basis of the crucial stage of the 
“ Burden Sharing Exercise,” the stage that should yield the 
report of the Three Wise Men that is due-to appear after the 
Rome meeting of the North Atlantic Council. The main 
fund to be shared will be that part of the $7.3 billion voted 
by US Congress for foreign aid that will be available for 
military assistance. Civilian aid, in the main the tail end of 
the Marshall programme, will be distributed through the new 
Mutual Security Agency in Washington, and in accordance 
with the old ECA procedure. 

The division of military aid has been made more urgent 
by the balance of payments difficulties of Britain and France, 
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the two principal European members of Nato. In recogni- 
tion of this, the United States has earmarked through the 
Mutual Security Agency $1 billion for interim aid, out of 
the available total of $73 billion. This is to be distributed 
at the sole discretion of the United States, to give relief 
only in urgent cases and to countries that can show they are 
pulling their full weight in the defence programme. The 
submission made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 
week was designed ostensibly for the Burden Sharing Exer- 
cise as a whole, but the eye of the Chancellor and his 
advisers must have been focused pretty closely on the hope 
of extracting interim aid from the United States in the 
near future. The British brief will no doubt have stressed 
the handicap that the shortage of steel is imposing on the 
rearmament effort in this country. It will also have stressed 
the ominous loss of dollars and the weakening of the balance 
of payments, which can in some measure be attributed to the 
rearmament effort.- If-Mr Averell Harriman ran true to 
form in his cross-examination, he may be presumed to have 
asked some critical questions about Britain’s failure to honour 
its coal export promises, thus throwing a needless expenditure 
of dollars on the whole of Europe. If interim aid is given 
to Britain, some of it will no doubt come by way of free 
deliveries of essential materials such as steel. If Britain’s 
hopes are realised, some of that aid will also come in free 
dollars available for off-shore purchases of essential materials 
and for otherwise helping to strengthen the gold and dollar 
reserve, which itself is not the least element in the political 
and economic strength of this country. 


* * *® 


Steel Allocation as Before ? 


Re-examination of the steel allocation scheme that was 
due to come into force on December 3rd has not, it appeared 
from Monday’s debate on the industry, produced anything 
more fruitful than added delay. Mr Sandys appeared to 
have swallowed whole the “ M-form” distribution scheme 
exhumed by his department under the last Minister of 
Supply ; but it is not to come in until February. Some post- 
ponement was inevitable, since the procedure of allotting 
steel to Ministries responsible for supervision of the pro- 
duction of steel-consuming industries, and its further allo- 
cation to consumers by means of an authorisation for each 
approved end-use, is a complex business ; but it may be that 
the last word has not been said on this decision. 

One outstanding defect of the M-form scheme as it was 
—and little change can be expected in the resuscitated 
scheme—came from the difficulty of adjusting it to take 
account of the stocks already held by the consumer who 
receives an authorisation for a particular steel product and 
his suppliers to whom he passes on sub-authorisations. At 
the present time this may be more important than the other, 
more frequently rehearsed defects of the M-form system— 
the period of time before which it can become effective, the 
cumulative arrears of authorisations that become inevitable 
unless every uncompleted order is to be re-authorised each 
quarter, and the general inflation of paper rights to steel 
that flows from this (during the war authorisations often 
exceeded the steel supplies available by anything up to 30 
per cent). At the moment, despite the shortage that is 
undoubtedly affecting many small consumers throughout 
industry, total stocks of steel in consumers’ and merchants’ 
hands are higher than is generally realised. A recent return 
of stocks made by consumers to the Ministry suggested that 
industry as a whole has something like three months’ steel 
in hand—compared. with the 45 days’ stock that is the 
maximum allowed in America for any consumer receiving an 
allocation of current steel supplies. Many consumers now 
have much less steel than that: other stockholders, some of 
them speculative, hold far more. Stocks are perhaps a 
million tons higher than the 45-day level; if perhaps only 
half a million tons wére brought into consumption by a 
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similar regulation to the American 
relieve genuine demand. Such a regulation « 
to introduce into a scheme where-a consumer’s ae 
will probably consist of many separate auth tem. 
steel for particular uses. A “ horizontal” achaine ; 
supplies to consumers upon the basis of their th me 
in a given period—such as that operating for tina 
open to the criticism that the pattern of consis 
represents may differ from needs at any particyih 
In certain cases, such a8 alloy steels, where ce 7 
demands may be proportionately so large as to en 
consumption pattern radically, this may hold er : 
growing demands of rearmament even for asa : 
may mean that any distribution scheme would all 
contain some element of “ vertical ” allocation bel 
horizontal scheme, modified as necessary. might + ” 
to work—and perhaps could be brought in earlier —than @ 
one Mr Strauss and Mr Sandys both accepted vr 
authorisations every quarter for each of the 3,600 cons n- 
in the country who use more than 100 tons of steel ap 
might also be easier to handle than authorisations for 
million or more end-uses for which use : 
“ M-form ” authorisation in a year. 
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Free Sterling Improves 


The free exchange markets are slowly beginning to shy 
the impact of the measures taken to restore confidence j 
sterling. One of the most significant pointers has been t 
strength of spot sterling in New York, for which there ly 
been buyers at $2.80} this week. This buying of 
sterling is a clear sign that the bears in sterling have be 
covering. It should be possible to deduce from the evidem 
of this market that the loss of gold and dollars by # 
sterling area pool must have been very considerably redus 
within the last few days and may even have been brougt 
momentarily to a stop. Forward rates for sterling have a 
hardened ; the three-months figure, which ten days ago tous 
$2.71, has recovered this week to $2.784. The discounts 
six months forward sterling remains proportionately wid 
the quotation for this delivery being $2.75}-$2.76. Ti 
seems to indicate that in the minds of operators the stetlit 
crisis is-more likely to develop in the second than in thei 
quarter of 19§2. 


The rate for transferable sterling in New York has un 
gone no net recovery, From a quotation of $2.40-41 before 
increase in Bank rate, it recovered to $2.42-43, but has sii 
relapsed to $2.40-41. One type of sterling that shows ¥ 
little reaction to the steps taken for the rehabilitation oft 
British economy is security sterling, which hovers af 
level of $2.24-27. -The rate for bank notes in Zurich | 
shown no recovery since the increase in Bank rate. Att 
beginning of November it was quoted at Frs. 10.27)-10% 
This week it was still quoted at Frs. 10.20-10.30, the lov 
figure yet reached. In Paris, on the other hand, them 
for sterling bank notes has strengthened to Frs. 10.49. 
however is far more a token of the lack of confidence 0° 
franc than of any reviving demand for sterling nots. 


x *® * 


What Size Deficit ? 


British exports last month reached a new record off 
million, £27 million more than in September and {5 m 
above the previous peak of last April. October was 2" 
working month than the average ; but the actual daly # 
of export was some 2 per cent higher than the average 
the third quarter, which included the holiday period. 
exports for the first ten months of the year amol 
£2,131 million, while re-exports added another £108 * 
An encouraging feature was the improvement in S"™ 
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But anyone familiar with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. 
Through years of specialized study, the 
ceramics expert has attained a high 
_ degree of skill and discernment 
4, in his particular sphere and this 
%, is also true of the National 
‘< Bank of India and its un- 
Ay, : rivalled knowledge of eastern 
hwnem trading. Asa result of many 
years of continuous experience 
the National Bank of India can 
now provide much information 
vital to the success of modern trading 
ventures. Your enquiries will be welcome 
at the Head Office or at any of the Bank’s branches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





Branches int YNDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
ANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, and ADEN. Bankers to the 
ernment in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR afd UGANDA. 


uC 
G 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








STANDARD BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA uimrrep 


Bankers in South Africa te the United Kingdom Government. Eankers to the 
Governments of Sourhern Rhodesia, Northern Rhedesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


. Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - © «= = «= £5,000,000 
| Reserve Fund « © ° ° - £5,000,000 


l0 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
Tl KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


ONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, £.C.2. 

EST END Branch ~9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency—Speersort, 6. 


enn THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

UTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

ODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


ing Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 
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S$ TO SOUTH AMERICA 






E&? QUICKLY AND SAFELY TO “2s 







‘Rio, Montevideo, « 
«°° Asuncion, Buenos Aires 
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See RANE 






TSA 


«.» AND OVER 60 OTHER SOUTH AMERICAN CITIES 
To business people and ‘private travel in absolute safety and 
| superlative comfort. Moreover, 

frequemt flights and fast service 

ensure that you reach your 
destination in the quickest 
possible time. And book- 
ings are reasonable. If 
you are planning a trip to 
South America, consult 
P.A.B. first. Full details of 
flights and fares will be gladly 
supplied by any travel agency — 
or by Panair do Brasil, London 
Office: 193/4 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone: Regent 7292. 


rly PANAIR DO BRASIL 


to South America 


individuals planning a trip to 
South America—Panair do 
Brasil offers distinct flying Ss, 
advantages. It is the <p —S 
largest internal air net- ki} 

work in the world. It 

covers all principal South 
American cities and more 
than 60 others, as well. 
The four-engined Bandeirante 
aircraft of P.A.B. have crossed 
the South Atlantic over 1,800 
times — more often than any two 
other airlines combined] You 










THE LARGEST SOUTH AMERICAN AIRLINE 


COMPANY 
\ FORMATION 


oJ 
AUSTRALIA 











To meet the requirements of those contemplating business or 
manufacture in Australia, two. booklets have been issued by the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
“Industrial Australia” —containing authoritative information 
on industrial resources, markets, labour and finance. 
“Company Formation in Australia” —a general guide to 
Company Law, with notes on current taxation. 
Copies of these booklets will gladly be sent on request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged Se 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


—_ Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
elephone: Avenue 1281. 


Branch Offices in London: 
3 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
263 Strand, W.C.2. 
6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Spotlight on Australia | 
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SUGAR : According to 


an old Polynesian legend 

the ancestors of the human 

race originally sprang from 

a sugar cane plant and it may 

well be that the South Pacific is 
indeed the place of origin of sugar, 


if not mankind. 


Sugar cultivation has however also | 


been established in the British West 


Indies ever since the seventeenth i 


century. Barbados—the oldest | 


English Colony in the British West , 


Indies—has always been among the 
largest sugar producers in the 
Empire, and today sugar is the most 
important industry in the island. 

Full and up-to-date information from 
our branch in Barbados on market 


conditions and industrial trends in 


the island is readily obtainable on ' 
request. Those interested are invited /f\ 


to write to the Intelligence Depart- 


ment at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


\\\ (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


a.€. F.C. 


FINANCB CORPORATION LID. _ 


Finance for the Private Company 


Rising costs of plant, stocks, and work ig 
progress have combined with taxation to se 
new problems for the Private Company in 
raising additional capital or long-term funds 
To assist sound enterprises in solving such 
problems within the limits of today’s priori. 
ties is one of the functions of I.C.F.C 

I.C.F.C, operates on commetcia! principles 
and offers despatch, economy and flexibility 
in method. 





Full particulars of the facilities offered may 
be obtained from 
The General Manager, The Birmingham Manager, 


7, Drapers’ Gardens, 214, Hagley Road, 
London, E.C,2, Birmingham, 16. 





























STRENGTH 
AND INTEGRITY 


Friendly contact with each customer 





is synonymous with the banking house 


























of Glyn, Mills & Co. No matter 
whether it is a private customer or a 
large concern, this bank still preserves 
the personal touch. It also provides 
a completely modern banking service, 
one that has earned a reputation for 
strength and integrity throughout the 
world. 
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THE ECON MIST, November 17, 1951 
49 both Canada and the United States. Exports to each 
country were some £2 million above the low levels of Septem- 
ter ; but those to the United States were still 4 per cent 
telow the average for the third quarter, while exports to 
Canada were 21 per cent below it. Imports also showed a 
sharp rise 1n October, amounting to £363 million. This was 
{26 million more than the total for September, though 
{5 million below the record established in August. Total 
mports up to October amaunted to £3,282 million. There- 
fore the excess of imports (valued c.i.f.) over total exports 
(valued f.o.b.) in the ten months was £1,042 million com- 
pared with £293 million in the corresponding period of 1950. 
What does this imply in terms of the balance of payments? 
rade figures refer to actual shipments, while imports and 
exports in the payments accounts cover expenditure and 
receipts. Any comparison between the two sets of figures is 
therefore approximate, quite apart from the fact that imports 
recorded in the trade returns include freight and insurance, 
hereas in the payments accounts these two items are treated 
¢ “invisibles.” By using a rough and ready method of 
deducting 11 per cent from the c.i.f. import figures, it is 
possible to convert them approximately to an f.0.b. payments 
basis, The total value of receipts from exports and re-exports 
or the first half of the year given in the balance of payments 
gereed with the recorded exports in the trade account, though 
psually the balance of payments figures are slightly smaller. 
The second element that has to be estimated is the value of 
imports and total exports during the last two months of the 
year: such an estimate includes an implicit assumption about 
the terms of trade. Normally imports continue to rise in 
Yovember and fall slightly in December. If it is assumed 
hat during the remainder of the year the terms of trade 
mprove by a further two points, then the value of imports 
fo.b.) for the twelve months might be about £3,550 million, 
tal exports might reach £2,700 to £2,725 million. If the 
nvisible items yield a net surplus of only £400 million—in 
ie first half of the year they provided £216 million—the 
tal deficit for 1951 might be no more than £450 million. 
The result of this calculation clearly depends on the assump- 
ms made, and the range of the deficit is between {£400 
million on the most optimistic assumptions and £550 million 
Dn the most pessimistic. 


Regaining Balance in Building 


_ Building “cuts” seldom mean more than a belated 
Cjustment of paper plans to the realities of operations on the 
Hes. and those Mr Butler anhounced last week are excep- 
pesl—and nave been welcomed in the trade—only insofar 
eg show that the new government has grasped present 
eatiti€s quickly. The postponement of new starts of “ other 


pouding ‘or three months, except for projects of excep- 
— — ‘ance in the national interest, should tend to 
* oe. ‘balance that in factory and educational build- 
er aghdlie the housing programme, has been increasing 
cc hg db ze This lack of balance is less easy to measure 
> toner ics of factory building than from those of other 
ee licences granted cover the total value of the 
nite ce shi There are no “ standard ” factory 
ea rs = ¢ volume of work started, under construc- 
prong eted can be checked ; the rising level of build- 
here 0 Complicate interpretation of the statistics. 
se bess industry is convinced that more and more 
Shee ey during the first half of the year than 
lia eted, and the volume of work under con- 
be takin — ; ONce projects had been started they 
een Bi ber = complete. This means that the trend 
i Gate fo. the industry was downward: it also. means 
at i = being spread too thin, and that the pres- 
ie sOyinc ty € programme and waiting to be approved 


beyond the ability of the industry to handle. 
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Similar trends have been beginning to- appear in the school 
building programme. 


The postponement of many factory and school building 
projects does not have the abrupt effect upon particular sec- 
tions of the building and building material industries that a 
similar decision in housing might have. In multi-storey 
factory or school building, after the first ceiling is up, work 
can proceed upon the interior at the same time as. brickwork 
is continuing on higher storeys ; therefore bricklaying and 
the consumption of bricks are not concentrated so much 
as in housing upon the earlier stages of construction. As a 
result, cuts in factory or school programmes are unlikely to 
have the effect upon demand for bricks that the slow- 
ing down of commencement in the housing programme had 
in 1948. At. that time, though changes in Government 
policy for building were announced almost every three 
months to fit changing patterns of construction that did not 
suit earlier predictions, the only major effect fell upon the 
brickyards, where stocks grew inordinately, production was 
reduced, and finally the yards had to lay off men whom they 
have been unable to replace since. The present postpone- 
ments should effect some savings in the use of structural steel, 
which has been hampering these larger building operations 
seriously in recent months ; and it seems possible that in 
some localities housing plans will have to be switched from 
the erection of large blocks of flats, which also take con- 
siderable amounts of steel, to that of individual houses. Mr 
Butler’s and Mr Macmillan’s hopes that labour may “be 
switched from these factory and school projects to housing 
may be disappointed ; but the chance to regain the balance in 
these as well as the housing programme should benefit both 
the building industry and its suppliers. 


* * * 


Still Less Steel 


If steel output this year is to reach even 15,800,000 tons 
this year—200,000 tons less than the industry’s leaders 
believed possible a few months ago—its achievements 
during this month and next will have to be greater than 
ever-before. Though October is normally a month of high 
output, production last month reached no more than an 
annual rate of 15,629,000 tons—almost exactly the average 
for the first three-quarters of the year, 15,628,000 tons. 
This was lower than the September output of 153749,000 
tons—largely owing to a drop in output from South Wales, 
where a.ten-day strike affected the production being built 
up at Port Talbot ; it was nearlysa million and a half tons 
lower than the output in October 1950, 17,040,000 tons. 
The annual rate of output required in November and 
December to give a final yearly total of 15,800,000 tons 
would therefore be more than 16,500,000 tons; even last 
year, when output in November reached the record of 
17,400,000 tons, that average was not achieved, since 
December output is inevitably affected by Christmas 
holidays. 


Though raw materials supplies continue to constitute the 
underlying cause for declining output, there has been some 
change in the relative scarcity of particular materials. 
Foreign ore shipments continue to come in at a very high 
rate ; the stocks of imported ore have now well passed the 
million-ton mark, and there seems a distinct possibility that 
the industry will bring in, during 1951, more rich ore than 
its record import of 8,690,000 tons in 1949. Even these 
imports will be less than was originally hoped, and less than 
the industry needs as declining scrap imports increase its 
dependence upon pig iron for steel supplies, Greater 
pressure upon the blast furnaces—and to some extent 
greater consumption of lean home ores—is increasing the 
industry’s requirements of coke. The supplies of coke from 
the National Coal Board have not changed much recently, but 
the industry could use more than it is receiving: it depends 
upon NCB coke-ovens for about a third of its supplies, and 
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at the present moment needs about 76,000 tons a week from 
this source ; it is receiving several thousand tons less. Ou 


from the NCB ovens is limited by capacity and the obsoles- ~ 


cence of many of its batteries. The steel industry, however, 
feels that too much coke is being diverted to the iron- 
foundries—which neatly reverses the complaints by iron- 
founders some weeks ago that their supplies of pig iron were 
suffering through concentration upon steel-making pig. 


* * * 
New Plan for Cotton . 


Those who had hoped that the new government 
would take immediate steps to restore the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange to its prewar glory are to be disappointed. Last 
week the President of the Board of Trade reaffirmed the’ 
Government’s intention to restore private trading in cotton 
at some unspecified time. But, Mr Thorneycroft added, the 
present foreign exchange position made it impracticable at 
present to allow free use of dollars—and American cotton 
still accounts for about 40 per cent of Britain’s annual con- 
sumption. Even if dollars were readily available many other 
problems would also have to be selved before the Liverpool 
market could be reopened. It has not operated for over 
ten years; much of the expertise and many of the ex- 
perienced personnel have been lost. Much time would be 
needed to solve these difficulties. 


The immediate objective that the Government has set itself 
is to find the best way of getting adequate supplies of the 
right type. of cotton to the cotton industry.. The way to 
achieve this end has not yet been decided, but the people 
who deal in cottori and those who use it will be asked -to 
help to evolve a scheme. One important feature will be that 
the spinners will haye “a large say” in the way cotton is 
acquired. The Raw Cotton Commission has not been par- 
ticularly unsuccessful, though from time to time it has had 
to withstand a barrage of criticism. But no bureaucratic body 
can give the spinners the personal attention that the private 
merchant gave them before the war, and even with the 
present Currency restrictions private traders would probably 
have provided the cotton industry with a greater degree of 
comtinuity of supply of different types of cotton than the 
Commission has managed to do during the past four years. 


Another factor that cannot be ignored is the tightness in 
world cotton supplies this season. The latest estimate of 
the American crop is only 15.7 million bales compared with 
the first estimate of 17.3 million bales. The Egyptian crop 
is also smaller than expected, and the increases in other 
countries are somewhat disappointing. The world total may 
be no more than 33-34 million bales this year, or only 
slightly more than last season’s consumption. Stocks on 
August I, 19§1, totalled only 10.8 million bales—one of the 
lowest figures recorded for many years. In such circum- 
stances the Cotton Exchange in its heyday would not have 
found it easy to satisfy Lancashire’s requirements. 
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Activity in New. Issues : 


The announcement that Lever Brother ind Unie, 
imtends to raise about £18,500,000 in ne 2 


"wcomiser 17, 1951 


nb, 
<a 
of the clearest indications that the flow o/ ine a ; 
issues, which fell to a trickle before the clection bur wx. 
not completely dammed, is beginning to gather speed onda 
more. The general decline in share values since the 
election hardly provides a propitious environment ip which 
to raise new capital, but the need for new money t | 
finance plant and stock replacements, not to mention - 
capital extension, is pressing. Naturally, indystrial borrower 
are anxious to secure a place at the head of a quens 
that may lengthen considerably in the coming weekj 
especially if the banks really do tighten the screw 
advances. A number of the offers already made. including: 
those proposed by British Celanese and Austin Motor, take 
the form of rights issues to equity shareholders ; this was ne | 
unexpected once it was known that the dividend limitation 
proposals were dead. In that context, it might be expected. 
that a further directive may soon be given to the Capitgl | 
Issues Committee amending the one made at the beginning: 
of September ; this directed that the bonus clement in ney | 
issues should be closely watched and regulated. So far com 
sent appears to have been given willingly to the new rights 
issues, so perhaps the September directive is already om 
sidered to be a dead letter. 
Amongst the first to claim the attention of the market ws 
British Celanese. Provisional letters of allotment for ig 
first equity issue since it began paying ordinary dividend 
seven years ago have already been posted ; the issue consisted’ 
of 3,095,867 new 10s. ordinary shares at 30s. each alloteb 
to shareholders in the proportion of seven new shares fi’ 
every ten held. Another leading industrial concern jostling” 
for attention is Austin Motor, with an offer of 883,937 aw 
5s. shares to equity shareholders at a price to be fixed later,” 
on the basis of one new share for every eight owned” 
Scammell Lorries has also joined the queue; as well a 
recommending a capital bonus of £161,270 in order to writ” 
up the nominal value of the 6s. 8d. stock units to 10s, the” 
company is to offer to shareholders the right to subscribe 
for 387,048 new 10s. ordinary shares at a provisional pnd 
of 12s. 6d. in the ratio of two new shares for every five held 
An appreciable’ bonus @lement. may. be contained in dl 
these issues, but companies seeking to raise fresh capital oy 
rights issues do not, exhaulif the list of mew borrowers. Libty 
in point of definite annowficement but first by reason of sat” 
and importance is the new isste@by Lever Brothers and 
Unilever of both loan and risk capital. About 3,400,002 
new {1 ordinary shares are to be offered to sharcholdet 
at 30s. each, in the ratio of @ne new share for every foul! 
held and £14,000,000 4 per cent debenture stock is  ® 
offered at 96 per cent. Cow and Gate, in order to repaj 
bank overdrafts incurred in meeting.the cost of factory a 
plant extensions and to finance expanding output, 1s 0 MR" 
£1,000,000 by an issue of unsecured loan stock (0 a 
both of loan and share capital: Mitchells and Butlers, ' 
Midland brewers, intends to issue 1,600,000 new £15 ™ 
cent preference shares. In addition, it is known that a 
Universal Stores will need further capital if the project” 
purchase of a chain of retail stores in the United Suts® 
completed. A spate of new equity share issucs 's a heart 
: - the lengtheniag 
ing sign for the economy as a whole, but the ka” 
list of new borrowers, with more to come, ha» ~<rtain'y ** 
4 restraining influence in the markets. 


F 







i* * * 


Wage increases of 8 per cent for railway «1K — 
were awarded by the Railway Staff National [ribun# art 
week and accepted by the three railway unions and Oa 
way Executive this week, will cost the industry £147 
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Has nobody told you, Mr. Grigson? 


Most drivers take the underneath of a car for granted, but industry cannot leave protection from 
rust to chance. Among the most effective methods of rust removal and rust prevention are those calling 
for phosphoric acid. Albright and Wilson’s phosphate products in many different ways, often 


ano! 


ymously, are giving manufacturers what they want—to provide the better goods which the public needs. 


} ‘ 
b) Chemicals for Industry 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 
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helping the 
manufacturer 
in the use 


of 
BX 
Plastics 
Materials 


THE BX TECHNICAL SERVICE 


In this series of advertisements we have named the 
plastics materials we manufacture, their composition 
and some of their typical uses.* It remains for us 
to explain their method of application. This will 
naturally depend on your particular problems. Tell 
us about them and our Technical Service Department 
will be pleased to give you all the information 


and advice you may need. It exists to help you. 


* A mounted chart detailing this information is available on request. 


BX PLASTICS LIMITED 


Higham Station Avenue, London, E.4 
Telephone: LARkswood 5511 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLASTICS 


Taatee 
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HAVE SOMETHING 


BEHIND YOU 





Investors, both large and small, have 
the assurance of complete security for 
money entrusted to this Society. 
Capital never fluctuates, earns 21% 
per annum with income tax paid by 
the Society, and is accessible on 


short notice. 


Funds exceed £64,000,000 


INVEST YOUR MONEY WITH THE 


CO-OpeRATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 10884 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, WC 
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year. Though a limited provision for the effect of increased 
‘way wages was Made in the Transport Commission’s 
‘im for £21 million a year in higher passenger fares that 
ill being considered by the Transport Tribunal, it will 
be nearly sufficient to cover the present wage award. 
he Railway Executive this week, therefore, told the unions 
bat in accepting the award it had no alternative but to ask 
be Minister of Transport to authorise an increase in railway 
icht rates. Those rates were raised by 10 per cent in April 
sis vear ; the cost of the mew wage imcreases may involve a 
wither increase—which may be granted without any public 
ssring—by some 7 per cent. The wage increase is back- 
bted to September 3rd ; the arrears will make a considerable 
jdition to costs before increases in charges can have any 
fect upon revenue. 

This increase in wages has been conceded without the 
st concession from the unions in the matter of operating 
onomies. After the last wage award in February, a joint 
pmmittee was set up to consider improvements in operating 
ficiency ; but after a few minor advances little happened. 
e Railway Executive, at this week’s meeting with the 
jons on the wage award, again raised the question of the 
pbstantial economies in working that are necessary. But 
bey were unable to arrange any further meetings of the 
int committee on efficiency: this apparently remains a 
atter that the railway unions consider too hot to handle. 


* * * 


rgument on the Cuts 


The challenge of the Opposition to the Chancellor’s pro- 
uncement on import cuts last week concerned the particular 
ports chosen to be cut rather than the total amount Mr 
utler had decided upon, And it was a challenge with 
hich some Government back-benchers sympathised. Put 
iefly, the Opposition asked why food imports, particularly 
nned meat, should be reduced while tobacco, petrol, films 
hd wines remained untouched. Tobacco imports this year 
ave increased by § per cent and by the end of the year might 
ial some {70 million; the United States is providing a 
tue over 40 per cent of this year’s imports, a slightly higher 
oportion than in 19§0. Therefore a cut of 10 per cent in 
hports would yield a saving of about £7 million a year. 
British imports of refined petroleum have increased by only 
per cent during the year, whereas imports of crude petro- 
1m Nave increased by 70 per cent. Cars and motor-cycles 
t expected to use this year 2.2 million tons of motor spirit 
mpared with 1.5 million tons in 1949 when petrol was 
tioned. But registrations have increased by ro per cent so 
at even if rationing were re-introduced, and on the same 
ale as in 1949, the saving for these and for commercial 
hicles would only be about half a million tons, worth 
8,500,000. Imports of wine this year may total £12 million 
‘the full twelve months, with an additional £4 million for 
pits. A cut of §0 per cent in these two items might thus 
We {8 million. Foreign films cost Britain slightly over 
7 million a year and if the number of films shown were 
it by a half, the Chancellor would save under £4 million on 
sen expenditure. The total saving on these four items 
buld therefore be of the order of £28 million. 


There are, however, other arguments against including 
m in the import cuts—arguments that are worth con- 
ering. First, the Chancellor’s more immediate concern 
Rs with Britain’s mounting deficit in the E P t 
Pia ees unting deficit in the European Payments 
condl os Rein wines and spirits come from Europe. 
© ee. tobacco is a raw material for a product so highly 
ai - d€ an important instrument of “ forced savings ” 
: PRE de personal income that might be spent else- 
lives «2 pound spent on imports of tobacco is in fact 
ees gn £16 of domestic purchasing power. Net 
loc, bond this year have been slightly higher than 
950, partly owing to increase in exports of cigarettes. 
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Home consumption has shown no marked fall. A reduction 
in the supply of cigarettes would lead to under-counter deal- 
ing, endless queueing and incessant chasing of the elusive 
packet. The introduction of petrol rationing would raise 
many difficulties ; more officials would have to be employed 
and the revival of widespread theft and forgery (as existed up 
to 1950) would scarcely be justified by the saving of 
£8,500,000. Moreover, home-refined petrol already accounts 
for more than half the country’s supplies, and by the end of 
next year it may reach go per cent. Crude petroleum 
imports could not be cut without rendering a massive new 
industry idle; and if they were not cut, rationing would 
effect almost no saving at all. 


The main argument against including. wines and spirits is 
that the impact of such a cut would be concentrated on a few 
European countries, whereas the cuts announced by the 
Chancellor are spread over most of the member countries of 
OEEC. Finally, films. The new film agreement with the 
United States was concluded only a short time ago. To upset 
it now would be warranted only if a major saving could be 
achieved—and some part of £8 million could hardly be 
called that. 


Safety in Coal 


What is a safe level of coal stocks for Britain at the 
beginning of the winter ? This is a question to which an 
accurate answer is obviously impossible, and one that 
experts generally try to hedge. But Ministers of Fuel cannot 
hedge on it: they must make a decision, on the best advice 
available, about this hypothetical stock yardstick, in order 
to measure their task of keeping the country warm and pro- 
ductive during the-winter. Mr Geoffrey Lloyd last week, 
in plumping for a minimum of 19 million tons to ensure a 
safe winter, did at least explain his estimate. It is 1,000,000 
tons higher than the figure given by his predecessor at the 
beginning of this year, 2,000,000 tons higher than the level 
to which “ safety ” was later quietly reduced—and 2,193,000 
tons higher than the amount actually in distributed stocks 
at the end of October. The new Minister said that the 
minimum stock level at which industry could function 
properly, considering the burden and risk current distribu- 
tion of coal ordinarily imposes upon the national transport 
system, was 9,000,000 tons. That, therefore, must be the 
stock level at the end of the coal winter, when stocks are 
at their lowest. In the six winter months, he went on, 
the country consumes about 10 million tons more than it 
can produce or transport. Stocks at the beginning of the 
winter must therefore be greater by the amount that will be 
drawn from them during the winter: 19 million tons. 


The end-winter stock figure of 9,000,000 tons was given 
by Sir Hubert Houldsworth earlier this year as the minimum 
desirable ; Sir Hubert at that time expected to end the 
coming winter with only 7,000,000 tons. Though this stock 
level does not include coal in transport—some 2,000,000 
tons at any time—it covers a vast variety of stocks of differing 
sizes held by consumers, At the 7,000,000 ton level, at any 
rate, some of those consumers would be operating from hand 
to mouth, with no effective stocks. 


Consumption during the coal winter has never, in the 
period since 1943 for which full records are available, ex- 
ceeded current supplies sufficiently to reduce stocks by 
10 million tons. The highest drawings on stocks between 
October. and May, since that time, amounted to 8,315,000 
tons, in the 1944-45 winter. In 1948-49, stocks over the 
period fell by 6,035,000 tons ; in 1949-50, by 7,512,000 tons: 
and last winter (adding the imports brought in to the draw- 
ings from stock) by 6,631,000 tons. The minimum of 
19 million tons for safety, therefore, though entirely desirable, 
might seem rather liberal. But inland consumption is still 
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YOUR WATCHMAN IS USELESS... 


unless he makes his patrols : 


|. at frequent intervals 


2. covering every section of 
your premises 


3. slowly and thoroughly 


4. at_ different times each 
night. 


The BLICK Watchman’s Control 
System will give you quick visual 
proof that all these four essentials 
are regularly carried out and without 
4 that check you can be certain they 
. will not be carried out. 






Users include the Ministry of Works, 
Shell Petroleum Ltd., Ford Motor Co. 
Ltd., 1.C.l. Ltd., and many other 
household names. 


Write today for full descriptive 
brochure to:~— 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


6, Blick House, 188/190 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1 
Terminus 2722 (3 lines). 


Also for Time Recorders, Master Clock and Staff Locating Systems. 


Branches at Birmingham, Cardiff, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle and Nottingham 
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EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Available for 


86 
MONTHLY 


The new twelve 
volume _ edition 
contains in its 
9,000 pages, up-to-date 
information at a price 
within reach of all. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW says . 


“EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA IS EMINENTLY READABLE AND ALSO 
AMAZINGLY COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS SCOPE... THIS IS THE KIND 
OF WORK OF REFERENCE WHICH ANY STUDENT OR INDEED ANY 
EDUCATED READER MAY REJOICE TO HAVE ON HIS SHELF.’ 







—————- WRITE NOW FORIFREE PROSPECTUS 
TO THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6, 8 and 10 LEXINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Please send me free prospectus showing specimen page of - 


Everyman's Encyclopaedia, with monthly payment terms. 


Name 





Address 
T.E.75 




























Emidicta: 
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owing apace ; in terms of week’s consumption, this mini- 
m is perhaps more justifiable. It represents nearly 4.6 
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eks’ inland consumption, compared with the stocks repre- 
senting 3.9 weeks’ supplies, that necessitated imports and 
ts in consumption last winter, 4.8 weeks’ supplies at the 
feginning of winter 1949, and 3.4 wecks supplies— 
b.878,000 tons—at the beginning of the crisis winter of 
hog6-47. Growing consumption means a continuously grow- 
-- burden upon the transport system, since coal represents 
aif the freight tonnage the railways carry. Given reasonable 
veather, even. without much contribution from imports, 
secks as 2 whole might be sufficient for the country to get 
brough the winter safely. But Mr Lloyd’s measures to 
hare current supplies of scarce house coals in the next few 
onths more fairly are obviously justified, whatever the real 
vel of the undisclosed stocks held by the Services and in 


wuseholders’ cellars. 


he Cotton Board to stay 
Any doubts that may have been entertained about the 


vicre of the Cotton Board under a Conservative government 
hve been removed by the terms of a new Graft order placed 
fore Parhhament last week. Cotton. was the first industry in 
mich a statutory development council was set up by the 
ebour government, replacing the original Cotton Board of 


g40. The Act that brought development councils into being 
J provided that their operation should be reviewed after 
he first three years and at subsequent five-year intervals, the 
pdustry being consulted at such times about their future. 
he Cotton Board’s:three years were up last April, when 
he industry was Unanimously in favour of keeping it in 
ng and agreed with the Board of Trade on a draft order 
reducing one or two minor changes.. But the order was 
i completed in time to put it before the last Parlia- 
ent. and because the imposition of statutory bodies on 
ustry had aroused much bitterness there was a good 
al of speculation about a mew government’s attitude in 
pe matter. By presenting the order in its original form, the 
w President of the Board of Trade has made it clear that 
pe government intends to interfere neither with the organisa- 


2 nor with the status of the Cotton Board but this cannot 







taken as a precedent for future ‘Conservative policy on 
veopment councils, “Dhe*tlifference between the original 
otton Board and the'sta F body-that replaced it was one 
name only ; the @ndustewtie oppose the change in 


he Way that. for example, the clothing industry resisted the 
tatton of the Clothing Development Council in 1950. The 
st review of this kind is due in January, when the future 
the Furniture and Jewellery Development Councils comes 
ior discussion ; both were established with only grudging 
pport from the. industries concerned. 
Of the changes incorporated in the new order, the most 
Pertant deals with the levy that finances the Cotton Board. 
hs Das always been collected from the spinners who, in 
Cory at least, wefe to recovef a portion of it in the price 
“er yarn. The spinners have maintained that it would 
» Aways Se practicable to do this: because there is a 
“ deal ot sympathy for their views in Lancashire, the 
‘der provides for the levy to be collected from the 


cased from £250,000 to £300,000: the omer 
‘ow that a further, unofficial contribution is 
~ “xpecicc from the British Rayon Federation. The 
* otton industry covers both cotton and rayon, 
a Sayon Federation has always refused to be associated 
“iy way with the Cotton Board. Cotton yarn and cloth 
pe terel re defined for the p of the levy as con- 
8 More than 40 per cent (originally 50 per cent) by 
,,,... ‘On. Qne of the principal reasons for the delay 
“ing thc new order has been a tenewed and unsuccessful 


At the same time the sum to be collected - 
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attemmt by the Board of Trade to persuade the Federation 
to change its attitude. Instead. the Federation has offered, 
as the price of its continued independent existence, to make 
a contribution to the Cotton Board in acknowledgement of 
the benefits that its members have obtained from work done 
by the Board. 


Air Ferrying Charter : 


Silver City Airways has made charter company history 
by obtaining a ten-year licence from the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation for its car ferry service between this country and 
France. The company has been flying cars across the Channel 
for the past four years under 2-year MCA licences. Last 
March a new, five-year licence was given to the company: 
this has now been extended to cover a ten-year period. 
Licences of this duration have not been granted before for 
scheduled services run by individual operators, but this case 
has features that make it unlikely to become a precedent. 
The company has developed a highly specialised business 
involving the use of aircraft that might prove too expensive 
to be used by charter companies for general freight. These 
Bristol freighters, which cost around £75,000, are the only 
aircraft with a freight compartment suitable for carrying cars 
and other vehicles on a commercial basis. Silver City 
expanded its Bristol fleet this year from six to eight aircraft 
and has a number still on order. Clearly, before a small 
private company is to invest sums like these for the primary 
purpose of carrying cars between Lympne and Le Touquet 
(and next year between Southampton and Cherbourg), it 
must have some security of tenure on these routes. Although 
it appears to be a lucrative business, British European Air- 
ways has not the aircraft to handle traffic of this kind. For 
this reason the corporation did not raise the objections to 
granting long-term rights to Silver City on these routes that 
it would certainly have done for any less specialised a service. 
It has been made clear, however, that the licence does not 
give the company a monopoly on car ferrying. 


This ferry traffic has been expanding rapidly. In the first 
ten months of this year; 13,000 cars were carried compared 
with a bare 3,850 in the whole of 1950. At the present rates 
of about £16 for small and {24 for large cars, plus £2 for 
each passenger, the ferry is roughly competitive with first- 
class sea travel assuming ‘that this involves an overnight 
stop at an hotel. But while new routes will be developed, the 
scope for expansion of this kind of traffic is limited because it 
can only be competitive with alternative forms of transport 
when it is carrying the car over regions where it cannot be 
driven. It is also a highly seasonal business. In the off-period 
the aircraft are available for less profitable general freight 
charter but Silver City is beginning to develop a type of off- 
peak business to which they are better suited. One branch of 
this is the carriage of livestock, the other is the ferrying of 
British cars and motor cycles exported to France. 


* * * 


Economies in Metals 


Lessons in frugality are not ordinarily best learned from 
those accustomed to abundance, That truism was fully 
appreciated by the members of a productivity team that 
visited the United States in Juneiand July this year to study 
“ Saving Scarce Materials” before it left: but the British 
side of the Anglo-American Productivity Council decided 
that nothing should he left undone that might assist in saving 
materials. 


The team’s conclusions, which were confined to materials 
used.in the engineering and allied industries, confirm what 
might have been expected: that this is one of the few cases 
where a two-way exchange of information may be as useful to 
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and grandfathers of present-day craftsmen, and here, mow 


likely, will work their sons and grandsons. And everything ' ts of 
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American as t0 British industry. They brought back some 
a ‘deas: in perhaps an equal number of cases they are 
ow ideas: 


mmend that engimeers from the United States 
rom Britain techniques of making do with little 
‘hat American industries have seldom needed to investigate. 
tn the manufacture of jet engines for aircraft, for example, 
the American aircraft: producers appear to be using sub- 
Luntially higher proportions of scarce alloying elements than 
Meir British counterparts. American turbine-blading alloys 
Kwinly use substantial quantities of cobalt, while the most 
erally employed British blade alloy does not ; and most 
American gas-tucbine discs, apart from those produced under 
Brish licence, are all made of austenitic steels containing 
bickel, though ferritic mickel-free discs have long been 
lccessfully employed in Britain. American designers have 
hecently been studying the use of lower-grade materials in 
eines “designed for the mission” -and not aiming at a 
mexcetime expectation of engine life: but one school among 
hem holds that current British gas turbines show that the 
sat can be cut according to the cloth and still make a first- 
Hass garment. Other British developments in which the 
sam found considerable interest among American engineers 
mcluded the electro-deposition of combinations of tin-zinc 
ind tin-nickel, the use of ceramic cutting tools, and the use 
precision cast milling cutters. 
The main American development of which the team 
sommends British study is the use of the very low-alloy 
pt plain carbon steels, containing small amounts of . boron 
improve depth of. hardening, that were described in a 
wie on page 1005 of The Economist dated October 27th. 
These steels are already under close study by the steel indus- 
s panel on conservation of alloying elements. Some 
teresting substitution measures have been taken in 
America in the non-ferrous field, such as the use of aluminium 
of cupro-nickel alloys as a substitute for copper in con- 
mser tubes, and of aluminium or mild steel coated with 
pper in high-frequency electrical conductors. 


pight learn I 


* * * 


agging Retail Sales 


The statistics of retail sales for September confirm all the 
tier reports of continued depression. Sales of both cloth- 
ng 20d household goods were lower than in the previous 
piember, in spite of the rise in prices in the intervening 
ive months. In 19§0 the: index of clothing sales (1947 = 


: 1235 


100) stood at 168. This year it was down to 144, a bare 
eight points higher than in August, a month during which 
sales are always low. The index for household goods was 
126 compared with 143 twelve months earlier. Only 
food sales, at 148 compared with 135, seem to have escaped 
the general decline. There are no signs that any belated 
recovery in trade has taken place since September. On the 
contrary, business appears to have been even worse than 
expected: this week two of the best known London stores 
have taken the unprecedented step of advertising clothing 
sales in a trading period when buying would normally be 
rising towards its Christmas peak, But some retailers, par- 
ticularly among the shoe shops, are finding that the more 
expensive goods delivered this autumn give them a bigger 
margin of profit on each sale. This compensates for their 
fall in turnover and leaves them less disturbed by it than 
are their suppliers. 


Shorter Notes 


Dealings in the Dawes, Young and Konversionkasse loans 
and the § per cent Austrian joan, which were suspended on 
November 7th, were resumed on November gth after a 
statement by the Board of Trade had clarified the position of 
German bondholders. The earlier order, which stated that 
claims to the distribution of assets would only be entertained 
from those who held the bonds on September 30th, was 
amended by substituting November 7th for September 3oth. 
Claims by holders on that date will be recognised if proof 
of ownership on November 7th is established. The Board 
of Trade is also to consider amending the Act in regard to 
non-Reich bonds, for which proof of ownership at Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, was required by one of its provisions. 


* 


At first sight it would not appear as if the Australian 
banks’ action in restricting loans for the purchase of new 
and second-hand cars will have the same deterrent effect on 
sales as the earlier credit restrictions in Canada. The embargo 
appears to apply only to cars bought for private use and there 
cannot be many that are not at some time used for business. 
The motor industry is much more concerned about the 
possible effects of a 10 per cent increase in income tax and 
the raising of the sales tax from fo to 20 per cent. 


Austin Motor.—Hard on the heels of the 
mneuncement by Austin Motor of record 
profits of £8,241,575, against £5,514,818, and 
H an increase in ordinary distribution from 


a 


> © 4) per cent, discussed in a mote on 
‘rember 10th, comes the mews that the 
pipany is to offer 883,937 Ss. new 


Shares to existing ordinary share- 
— ata price to be fixed later, in the 
i — ot one new share for every eight 
The directors explain that further 
vote needed, first, because business has 
alk ed continously over the last few years 
- ‘ge sums are needed to finance stocks 
5 work In progress ; secondly, because 
santal capital commitments will have to 


thirdla additional plant and equipment ; 
D provide fw USS Of the ever-present need 
bof exe, ‘Placement and modernisa- . 
"i CXiStinog r 


July 3}er % plant. The balance sheet as 
Willing <3 SHOWS Met current assets 
Cp ene £11,250,000. Cash resources 
UP by £2,000,000 to £7,000,000, but the 
; 200.005 of stocks and tools has risen from 
MS stand be 411,000,000 and trade credi- 
ihermnone 48,989,446, against £6,483,720. 
Dital exer oustanding contracts for 


¢xpenditure 


2.584.500, are estimated at 


“he directors’ report states that 





Company Notes 


the group has already incurred capital expen- 
diture of £2,061,139; this sum was pre- 
sumably largely spent on the construction of 
the new car assembly building. 

Years to July 31, 


1950 196 

Consolidaled earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit ...........-s00 5.514.818 68,241,575 
TOte) HAOONNS ok ac ce cc ede csces 6,350,103 8,254,142 
Depreciation ......+...6--+00ss 635,031 857,099 
NE Ci ck ciwedrce cewee ness 2,574,262 3,835,913 
Group earnings for ordinary stock.. 676,936 1,815,284 
Ordimary dividends ............ 40,316 417,661 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 35 45 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 800,912 147,711 
General reserve ........e0++--: 300,000 1,000,000 
Replacement reserve ......+..-+ 1,050,000 1,000,000 
Added to carry forward......... 58,964 249,912 

Plesk conor taoe dopeeclati 4,923,695 6,106,919 

ixed assets, jation ... 4, , 106, 

Net current assets. ...........0 8,692,992 1,251,889 
Stocks and tools .......-+s+40+ 8,200,340 11,062,558 
RAE reas chine ia KGennrsiiene 4,869,469 6,987,475 
RReSOFVOS «oo icnesccscsencseres 7,245,248 9,645,329 
Ordinary capital ..........s4. 1,767,875 1,767,875 
[5s. ordinary stock at 33s. 9xd. yields {6 12s, per cent. 
Altho' 


the supply of materials was very 
difficult throughout the latest trading year, 
the output of 162,079 vehicles was a new 
record and turnover showed a considerable 
increase. The prosperity of the group owed 
a good deal to the installation of new plant 
and equipment in the last few years. Except 
in Canada, all trading subsidiaries have 


earned satisfactory profits. Following the 
restrictions on credit facilities by the Cana- 
dian Government, sales were seriously cur- 
tailed and the Canadian subsidiary provided 
for anticipated losses on inventories so that 
its accounts showed a loss. 

. 


Montague Burton.—In the year ended 
March 31st last, Montague Burton achieved 
record sales and group trading profits jumped 
from £1,258,643 to £2,691,515. Sales may 
have been stimulated by consumers’ eager- 
ness to buy in 1950-51 in anticipation of 
further price increases. The earnings may 
also contain an element of windfall inven- 
tory profits. The recession in prices since 
the end of the financial year and the end 
of the buying spree have made the whole 
problem of stock valuation an even graver 
one for Montague Burton, opening up, as it 


does, the possibility of losses on stocks. The-. 


chairman does, however, point out that the 
company built up large stocks before the 
peak in prices was reached and that the com- 
pany has, therefore, still been able to sell 
at prices below the maximum set by the 
Board of Trade. Even so, the book value of 
stocks has risen from {7,986,349 to 
£9,267,.651. The need to replace stocks at 
(Continued on page 1238) 
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BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Burma) 


——__ 





Scheme for closer collaboration with the 
GOVERNMENT of the UNION OF BURMA 





To the Notice of MEETING, issued on the 9th November, 1951 and set out below, 


the following Letters were appended: 


CHAIRMAN’S LETTER: 
37, Dover Street, London, W.1. 
9th November, 19651. 


To the Members of BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Dear Srr (or MADAM), 


In my statement to shareholders which accompanied the last 
Annual Report and Accounts reference was made to an arrangement 
under negotiation whereby the Government of the Union of Burma 
is offered a participation in the industry. ‘These negotiations have 
recently been satisfactorily concluded and it is for me now to submit 
the results for your approval. 


As you are aware mine production has been at a standstill since 
the beginning of 1949 due to the unrest in central and lower Burma 
which caused the suspension of rail traffic between Namtu and Rangoon 
on which our operations depend. The-statement referred to above 
also summarised the difficulties we had encountered in reducing 
expenditure at Namtu to a minimum care and maintenance basis. 


Towards the end of 1950, due to the improvement in security 
conditions in Burma, limited river traffic between Rangoon and 
Mandalay became possible to connect with the rail link between 
Mandalay and Lashio on which the Gokteik Viaduct has now been 
restored. Despite the still existing problem of insurgent activity along 
these lines of communication, we have, with the co-operation of 
Government authorities, been able to despatch urgently required fuel 
supplies to Namtu and with the use of these to commence smelting 
operations to treat accumulated stocks of metalliferous materials and 
to transport treated metal to Rangoon for sale. The realisation of 
products thus made available for sale has, meanwhile at least and in 
spite of the considerably enhanced cost of this means of transport, 
provided the Corporation with sufficient revenue to meet essential 
expenditure, but this has only been possible as a result of the existing 
high world prices for our metals and a very large degree of assistance 
and co-operation from the Burma Government. 


The Constitution of the Union of Burma envisages the ultimate 
nationalisation of all undertakings engaged in the development and 
exploitation of natural resources, and new regulations now in force 
and designed towards implementing that objective have an important 
effect on our operations and in particular on the terms of mining leases 
in regard to the employment of labour. This prospect of nationalisa- 
tion, however remote it may be in any particular case, circumscribes 
the outlook of an enterprise such as ours, and cannot but. affect our 
essential relations with Government and Labour. The conclusions 
at which your Board have arrived are based solely on considerations 
relating to our own enterprise and its particular circumstances. 


These circumstances and others closely allied to the general 
situation in Burma have served to convince your Board that the pros- 
pects of the industry depend upon a closer association of the Burma 
Government in its finance and direction, and indeed that without such 
close association the industry would not have the maximum opportunity 
for successful operation in the future. _ 


Accordingly a scheme of reorganization is recommehded, the 
terms of which are contained in Heads of Agreement which have 
been agreed between the Corporation and the Government of the 
Union of Burma. These will become effective when ratified by the 
passing of the resolution set out in the accompanying Notice of 
Meeting and the final confirmation of the President of the Union of 
Burma within fourteen days of the passing of such resolution. 


A summary of the principal clauses contained in the Heads of 
Agreement is contained in the accompanying letter from the Secretary 
of your Company. 


Your Board of Directors fully appreciate that the proposals made 
to the Government of the Union of Burma probably constitute an 
unusual step, and it is one which has been taken only after very 
careful consideration of the special factors concerned. We believe 
that the organization of our enterprise should take due regard of 
constitutional developments and of the trend of political thought in 
the Union of Burma if it is to have the maximum opportunity for 
future successful operations, and that partnership on a commercial 
basis with the Government of the Union is clearly the best way of 
achieving this object. In this we are confident of the good will of the 


Government and their sincere desire t0 co-operate with us in rebuildigs 
and extending our industry in the future and in this respect the 
Government of the Union is contributing over a period of years con, 
siderable financial resources which the industry will urgentiy require. 

We cannot, for obvious reasons, at the present time make any 
forecast as to when production from newly mined ore will be restarted 
This depends on security conditions in Burma, which in general are 
now much improved, and the restoration of adequate through railway 
traffic between Rangoon and Namtu, without which it is impossible 
to carry out mining operations. 


Further, as and when conditions permit a resumption of mining 
operations, the problems confronting the Corporation in once agaia 
rebuilding its staff and labour force and the financial requirements of 
such a feconstruction would in our opinion be too heavy for the 
Corporation to bear alone. For all these reasons we consider that the 
scheme is essential to the future welfare of the industry, and is in the 
best interests of you, its shareholders, and, no less, of the Union of 
Burma. I.therefore conclude by urging you most strongly to give 
your consent to the measures recommended by your Board of Directors, 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN R. GOVETT, Chairman. - 





BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of Burma) 


Registered Office : 
44, PHayre STREET, RANGOON. 
9th November, 1951. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Dzar Sir (or MADAM), 


Appended is a Notice convening an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Company to be held in Rangoon on the 14th December, 
1951. ‘Fhe purpose of the Meeting is to consider and, if thought fit, 
pass the resolution set out in the Notice ratifyimg the execution of 
Heads of Agreement entered into between the President of the Union 
of Burma and the Company and authorising the Directors to enter into 
an Agreement for Sale whereby the undertaking of the Company in 
Burma will be sold to a new Company—Burma Corporation (1951) 
Limited—in exchange for 3,159,730 shares of Rs. 10 each in that 
Company credited as fully paid. 


The Heads of Agreement, the principal clauses of which ar 
summarised in the Appendix hereto, also provide that the Government 
of the Union of Burma will subscribe by instalments in cash at par for 
3,159,730 shares of Rs. 10 each in the capital of Burma Corporatio 
(1951) Limited thus giving the Government an equal participation 0 
that Company. 


The figure of Rs. 31,597,300 for which the Company will sell its 
undertaking to Burma Corporation (1951) Limited is considered a lait 
one having regard under present day circumstances to the value wa 
nature of the assets concerned, to the liabilities transferred, and to He 
market value of the shares of the Company. The equivalent sum™ 
cash which the Government of the Union of Burma wil! contribute 10 
Burma Corporation (1951) Limited is estimated, so far as it 1s possi® 
so to do, to be sufficient to finance essential maintenance 
rehabilitation of the property to an economic productive capacity. 


As early as practicable after the allotment of the shares in eer 
Corporation (1951) Limited has been made an Extraordinary Genet! 
Meeting of your Company will be convened for the purpose o! pon 
a resolution placing it in voluntary liquidation and authorising he 
liquidator to sell the shares in Burma Corporation (1951) Limit 
and the residual assets (other than the shares of its wholly -owne 
subsidiary Company, namely, Non Ferrous Metal Products — 
of your Company in the United Kingdom to Burma Mines Limite 0 
a company which has recently been formed in the United Kingt 
this purpose and to act as sole Agent for and Adviser (0 Buse ios 
poration (1951) Limited—in exchange for shares o! Burma Mi 
Limited credited as fully paid. . 

; 2 ror 

The voluntary liquidation of the Company and thc or 
to its shareholders of its shares in Burma Mines Limited ye rani- 
Ferrous Metal Products Limited is the logical outcome of the cor 
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.n scheme proposed and in due course as stated above as and when 
ag becomes appropriate your consent thereto will be requested 
to carry this into effect. 

‘dation of Burma Corporation, Limited, the shares of 
jimited and Non Ferrous Metal Products Limited will 
, shareholders of Burma Corporation, Limited, on the 





Burma Mines 





jistributec ; Fos “aoe 
al one share of each of these two subsidiary companies for each 
shart of Burma Corporation, Limited, thus giving them a continuing 
pean Burma Mines Limited in partnership with the 
Government of the Union of Burma in the operations in Burma. 
‘ermission to deal in and quotation on The Stock Exchange, 
London, for the shares of Burma Mines Limited and of Non Ferrous 
Metal Products Limited will be applied for in due course. 
A form of proxy is enclosed. Would you please be good enough 


s and return it as early as possible to the London 
irma Corporation, Limited, 9, Basinghall Street, London, 
ompletion of this form of proxy will not prevent you 
+ and voting at the Meeting should you be able to do 
tive, proxies must reach the London Secretary not 


: 3rd December, 1951. 
By Order of the Board, 


R. D. ALTHORP, 
Secretary. 








APPENDIX 


} ypany will be incorporated in Burma with the name 
“Burma Corporation (1951) Limited” (below called “ Burma 
(1951) ”) with an authorised share capital of Rs. 6,31,94,600 divided 
into 3,159,730 “A” Shares and 3,159,730 “ B”’ shares, all of Rs.10 each. 


2. Burma Corporation, Limited, will enter into a Sale Agreement 
with Burma (1951) in accordance with the draft attached as a Schedule 

| to the Heads of Agreement and whereby the Company will sell to 
urma (1951) as at the close of business on the 30th November, 1950, 
the undertaking and all its fixed and other assets in Burma in con- 
sideration of the allotment, credited as fully paid, of the 3,159,730 
“B” shares in the capital of Burma (1951) and the undertaking by 
Burma (1951) to discharge all debts and liabilities arising out of the 
business of the Company in Burma. 


3. Contemporancously with the entering into of the Sale Agreement 
mentioned above and the allotment of the “B” shares in Burma 
(1951) to Burma Corporation, Limited, the Government of the Union 
of Burma will enter into a Subscription Agreement with Burma (1951) 
to subscribe in cash at par for all of the 3,159,730 “A” shares in the 
capital of Burma (1951) and thereupon will apply for such “‘A” shares 
and pay in cash the sum of Rs. 5/3/- in respect of each share, repre- 
ting a payment of 52 per cent, of the nominal amount of each such 
Under this Subscription Agreement the Government of the 
non of Burma will undertake to pay the balance by 9 annual instal- 
nents each of 8 annas and a final instalment of 5 annas per share. The 
Government is to have the right at any time to pay any or all of such 
mstalments in advance if it should desire so to do or if it is mutually 
agreed to be necessary in the interest of Burma (1951). 
4. The Articles of Association of Burma (1951) will provide that— 
naximum number of Directors permitted, namely, six, 
hree are to be termed “A” Directors representing the “A” 
shareholders and three “B” Directors representing the 
“B” sharcholders and the holders of a majority of the “A” 
and “ B” shares respectively are to have the right to appoint 
and remove the “A” and “ B” Directors. 


g rights attached to the “A” and “ B” shares are to 
i that on a poll every member in person or by proxy and 
1 to vote is to have one vote for every Rs. 10 in nominal 
int of the shares held by him provided that until all the 
_ Shares shall have been acquired by the Government of 
tne Union of Burma (in pursuance of the policy of nationalisa- 
ton referred to in the Chairman’s letter) the voting shall be by 
a block vote of the holders of the “A” shares and a block vote 
of the holders of the “ B” shares, each of such block votes 
to represent 3,159,730 votes and be respectively cast in 
nce with the majority voting by respective classes of 
holders of the “A” shares and the holders of the “B” 


shares 

























i> Board Meetings “A” Directors and “ B” Directors shall 
‘ech have one vote with the proviso that the total voting 
powers of the “A” and “B” Directors respectively shall be 
ae: cisable by those “A” and “ B ” Directors who are present 
= cach Meeting of the Board. Until all the “A” shares shall 
€ fully paid, the holders of the “ B” shares are to have the 


a 5. ) — the Chairman. The Chairman is not to have 
Casting vote, 


(@) For the purposes of sub-paragraphs (a), (6) and (c) above 
oe ens holders of the ‘ B’ shares ” 1 be deemed to 
lean the holders of those “ B” shares which for the time 


being are not held by or on behalf of the Government of the 
nion of Burma. 








() All divide , ‘ ; - 
pot “icends on “A” and “ B” shares (which for this purpose 
to th er, assu) Shall be apportioned and paid proportionately 


dhe ee paid up or credited as paid up on the shares 
which @ di F ose or portions of the period in respect of 
of cottage ~ ge is paid and the Government of the Union 
tuplatinn al subject to the provision of any enactments or 
snag for the time being in force concerning foreign 
facilities Pip give or procure to be given all necessary 
remitted j —— such dividends from time to time to be 
Tesiden, po wnited Kingdom sterling to shareholders not 
‘iGent in the Union of Burma. 






5. Contemporaneously with the entering into of the Sale Agreement 
and the mae Agreement mentioned above, the Government 
of the Union of Burma will renew the Bawdwin Mining Lease in 
favour of the Company and on terms which have already been agreed 
between the Company and the Government. A copy of such lease, 
which will be assigned to Burma (1951), is scheduled to the Heads of 
Agreement. 


6. Burma Mines Limited will be appointed sole Agent of and Adviser 
to Burma (1951) for a minimum period of 6 years. 


- 


7. The Government of the Union of Burma will not transfer any 
A” shares while they are partly paid, nor will it exercise its statutory 
power under the laws of Burma compulsorily to purchase any “ B” 
shares in the capital of Burma (1951) until all the “A” shares have 
been paid in full. As soon as circumstances permit, it is intended 
that quotation will be sought for the “ B” shares of Burma (1951) on 
The Stock Exchange, London, and/or the Calcutta Stock Exchange, 
and that for this purpose the necessary arrangements will be made to 
make available to those markets such number of shares as are necessary. 
The Government of the Union of Burma undertakes that should it at 
any time after the “A” shares above mentioned have been paid in 
full, desire, in the exercise of the statutory powers conferred upon it 
by the law of the Union of Burma, to purchase compulsorily any of the 
“B” shares, it will pay in sterling in respect of each such share so 
purchased a sum equal to the average price thereof (ascertained as 
jaid down in the Heads of Agreement) on The Stock Exchange, 
London, or failing this on the Calcutta Stock Exchange, during the 
twelve months immediately preceding the date that notice to purchase 
48 given, or, in the absence of any quotation, at par. 


8. It is intended at a later date, subject to the passing by the Share- 
holders of the necessary special resolution, to place Burma Corporation, 
Limited, in voluntary liquidation and 
(i) to transfer its then assets and undertaking to Burma Mines 
Limited (the Company mentioned in 6 above) in consideration 
of the allotment and issue credited as fully paid up of shares 
in that Company ; . 


(ii) to distribute such shares amongst the shareholders of the 
Company. 

In this the Government will so far as it may be required reasonably 

20 to do give or procure to be given all the consents and assistance 

necessary to enable the contemplated voluntary winding up of the 

Company and the distribution of its then assets amongst its shareholders. 





THE BURMA COMPANIES ACT 





COMPANY LIMITED BY SHARES 





BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of Burma) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED, will be held 
at the Registered Office of the Company, 44, PHayre STREET, 
RANGOON, on Fripay, the FouRTEENTH day of DsgcEMBER, 1951, 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon fer the = of considering and, if 
thought fit, passing the subjoined Resolution as an Ordinary 
Reselution :— 


“ THat the execution by Richard Charles Leach on behalf 
of the Corporation of the Heads of Agreement dated 13th October, 
1951, and made between the President of the Union of Burma 
and the Corporation in the terms of the copy submitted to this 
meeting be and the same is hereby ratified and that in imple- 
mentation of the terms of the said Heads of Agreement the 
Board of Directors be and it is hereby authorised and directed 
to enter into a Sale — with Burma Corporation (1951 
Limited in the terms of the draft Agreement attached to the sai 
Heads of Agreement and expressed to be made between this 
Corporation of the one part and Burma Corporation (1951) 
Limited of the other part being an Agreement for the sale by 
this Corporation of all its fixed and other assets and undertaking 
in the Union of Burma and to carry the same into effect and the 
Board of Directors be and it is hereby further authorised and 
directed to enter into and carry into effect such other agreements 
and to execute and do such other acts and things as may be 
necessary for the implementation of the terms of the said Heads 
of Agreement.” , 


Dated this Ninth day of November, 1951. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. D. ALTHORP, 


Secretary. 
Registered Office: 
44, Puayre STREET, 
RANGOON. 


Nots.—A copy of the Heads of Agreement, referred to in the above- 
mentioned Resolution, may be inspected during office hours 
at the Registered Office of the Company, 44, Phayre Street, 
Rangoon, or at the Office of the London Registrars, Central 
Registration Limited, 9, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2, 
or at the Office of Orr, Dignam & Co., 29, Netaji Subhas 
Road, Calcutta 1, or at the Office of Little & Co., Central 
Bank . Building, Bombay 1. Particulars of the principal 
clauses of such Agreement are contained in the accompanying 
letter from the Secretary of the Company. 
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higher values may have played some pact in 
preventing any considerable improvement in 
the group’s liquid position, for, akkhough the 
group’s indebtedness to the banks has fallen 
from £858,817 to £440,518, cash balances 
still cotal only £153,051, against £177,514. 
Years to March 51, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated carnings -— é i 
Trading profit .......0000- 1,258,643 2,691,515 
Fatal cOmet: 525 6 on ksi sates 3,307,920 2,739,957 
Doneectation . cs. s cs vis ceesonas 128,919 173,254 
Tacatlie. 62niiiswcensvestamens 373,869 1,241,615 
Group earnings, per ordinary stock 274,236 822,448 
Ordinary dividends ........+¢20 147,125 143, 781 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) ... 12 12 
Retained by subsidiaries ...... ‘ 24,444 63,662 
General reserve ... 6 c..s.0-ce0s 106,000 490,000 
Added to carry forward .......- 45,555 241,828 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 


9,185,545 9,497,239 


Net current assets. .......-.++0. 5,399,364 7,162,985 
Stocks. ...... oe ckwcekueskebees 7,936,349 9,267,651 
COME oc ccdesysiekabecsenstens 177,514 153,051 
ey I paar pe eee Pee 5,156,985 7,255,599 
Ordtaary capital ..........000 2,229,165 2,229,163 


10s. ordinary stock ai 223.2, yields £5 9s. per cent. 


The year’s record profits were not accom- 
panied by any increase in ordinary distribu- 
tion. The chairman justifies conservatism 
in the matter of dividends on the grounds 
that “dividends on equity shares should be 
limited while men in the works are advised 
not to make demands for higher wages ” and 
that “restrictions on dividends and 
restraints on wages should remain until the 
export trade Ras reached a satisfactory level 
and has been firmly re-established.” The 
ordinary dividend has remained unchanged 
at 12 per cent since 1946, - 

Heavily committed as the group is in its 
stock holdings, the fall in retail sales since 
July as consumers’ resistance to higher prices 
grew can hardly be regarded with equanimity. 
Admittedly, the chairman speaks of signs of 
a revival in trade, but there is little reason 
to believe that sales at the current level of 
prices will be on the same scale as in 1950-51. 


* . 


Fisons.—The demand for fertilisers, 
which may have been artificially boosted by 
the subsidy, encouraged Fisons, and other 
fertiliser manufacturers, to invest consider- 
able sums in expanding productive. capacity. 
The recent cuts in sulphur supplies and the 
removal of the subsidy now seem to suggest 
that the time has come for consolidation 
rather than further expansion ; on the evi- 
dence of the reduction in Fisons’ capital 
commitments from £1,450,000 at the end of 
June, 1950, to £350,000 on June 30, 1951, 
nu would appear that a halt has already been 
called. The new plant at Inningham is work- 
ing at only two-thirds of its capacity owing 
to the acute shortage of sulphur and the 
removal of the second half of the subsidy 
on July Ist last has already led to a larger 
increase in price than was at first expected, 
an imerease that may reduce sales and profits 
in the coming spring. 

Years to June 30, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
TraGimg Poh |... csc ccc cicces 1,682,629 2,561,417 
cco ee ery ree 1,712,709 2,583,640 
Deprer’ Ahth . ose cece das recenes 348,304 558,012 
TERUG | de 4 cnickin Cea anes ce 597,952 993,017 
Group ecrnings for ordinary stock... STS, S65 430,223 
Ordinary dividends ........ 26 219,708 203,722 
Ordicary dividends (per cent) ... S 9 
Rétained by subsidiaries ....... 50,183 141,822 
General reserve ....«..- bein 132,201 250,000 
Added to carty forward ........ 24,652 42,872 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 1,787,544 8,659,116 
Net current assets. ............. 4,880,802 5,278,448 
DR a ios cds sien 2,273,701 2,552,428 
pS RES aE ke OR Pee ee aie Se oe 2,000,941 1,474,810 
eg RS PE Oe Ee Tee 3,170,974 4,329,752 
Ordinary capital ............+, 4,438,555 4,438,556 
{1 ordinary stock at 31s. Gd.xd. yields {5 13s per cent. 


Trading profits in the year ended June 
30th fast expanded from £1,682,529 to 
£2,561,417, and the company has maintained 
the ordinary dividend at 9 per cent. Bumper 
profits certainly reflect the stockpiling of 
fertilisers in anticipation of the withdcawal 


of the subsidy and the consequent abnormal 
inflation of the company’s sales in the last 
two months of the financial year. Such 
forestalling, the chairman comments, will 
operate to the company’s disadvantage during 
the current year. Over the past year the com- 
pany more than maintained its share of the 
trade of the country, although total consump- 
tion of fertilisers in Britain was less than in 
the previous year. Commenting on the cuts 


in sulphur supplies the chairman says that: 


these cuts “ without the increased production 
resulting from Inningham, would have 
reduced overall production very materially.” 
Other raw material supplies have generally 
been satisfactory, but the sharp rise in prices 
of materials and of carriage has added to 
the demands upon working capital. If the 
rise in prices continues, it may impose some 
strain on liquid resources ; indeed there are 
already some signs of: strain in the [atest 
balance sheet. Despite the scramble to buy 
before the subsidy was removed, cash 
balances are down from (2,000,941 to 
£1,474,810. Stocks are valued at £2,552,428, 
against £2,273,701, while debtors stand at 
£4,516,129, against £3,402,432. The com- 
pany’s long-term plans to combat the sulphur 
shortage include a participation in the United 
Sulphuric Acid Corporation and private 
prospecting for new sources of sulphur out- 
side the United States ; but these measures 
will not immediately remove the threat to 
production brought by the present shortage. 


* 


Standard Motor.—In common with other 
leading motor manufacturers, Standard 
Motor has enjoyed a marked expansion in 
output, turnover and profits. In the year 
ended August 31st last trading profits jumped 
from {2,885,341 to £3,668,085 ; the latter 
figure actually understates the real improve- 
ment for it is struck after providing £250,000 
“for contingencies in connection with over- 
seas markets.” Equity shareholders receive 
a bigger share in the company’s prosperity. 
The proposed dividend is 12 per cent on the 
new capital of £5,127,500 as increased by 
the 250 per cent capital bonus last June. 
The rate is equivalent to 42°per cent on the 
original capital of £1,465,000, on which a 
dividend of 30 per cent was paid last year. 

Years to Aug. 3st, 






1950 1951 
Earnings :--- £ £ 
aie CIR 6S Sy Soa ices 2,385,541 43,668,085 
RRM 6 See's ben Se cid 676,217 554,484 
De in tg ate ae eS Par 786,939 899,048 
ES Ne paneer ar Fone 780,000 1,290,000 
Earnings for ordinary stock ..... 478,308 718,069 
Ordinary dividends ............ 24 1,725 25,9032 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. sO 124 
General reserve. ......6..0eccee 79,492 aoe 
Added to carry forward........ 164,132 395,037 


(a) After providing £250,000 (1950: nil). for contin- 
gencies. (b} 30 per cent on £1,465,000 capital; 132 per 
cent on £5,127,500 capital. 


5s. ordinary stock at 8s. 9d. yields {6 17s. per cent. 


In spite of steel shortages, which probably 
first became particularly acute in the late 
spring, the company has produced 135,047 
units, in comparison with a production of 
93,322 units in the previous year. This 
achievement is not far short of Sir John 
Black’s estimate last year that 144,000 units 
would be produced “ provided no unforeseen 
circumstances arose.” In the same period 
the monetary value of turnover rose from 
£32,338,742 to £46,930,034. The question 
for the future is whether output will be 
maintained at these high levels in the face- 
of material scarcities. The output of Fergu- 
son tractors may not be affected so much as 
the production of motor vehicles by steel 
shortages, but the sales of these tractors may 
suffer owing to the contraction of certain 
overseas markets. The company has already 
secured a contract for the production of 
Rolls-Royce Avon engines, and recently Sir 
John indicated that the production of a very 


light and inexpensive car was being con 
sidered, ss 
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i ae November 10, 1951, total 
» was 74,875,000 against ordinary 
5.000 and issues to sinking 



































CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 

REceIPts j PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 27,830 | 2}% Def. Bonds, ., 1,155 
Nat. Savings Certs. 100 | 3% Def. Bonds.... 267 
Tax Reserve Certs. 623 | Other Debt :— 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


























20607 1911376] 51,300) 69,000 


857511 2248120) $2,056, 71,236 
11,171) 13,429 470, 1,370 








568682 2261547] 52,526, 72,606 








101,100, 112,100) 2,200' 6,200 
6,066 3,577] 276 126 


‘1975848 2377224) 55,002 78,932 
7. a of the margin for Supplementary 
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Budget (£160 milhon). 








aay rea ng f equer. balances by £154,092 to 
“her operations for the week decreased 


tional Debt } 


1,979,200 to £26,363 million. 
= ma, r RECEIPTS thousand) 
- ae \cts, 1919 and 1921.. 14 
ity mmodation) Act, 1944.. 4,645 
: CA , Act, 1947, s, 21(3).... 6,500 
O)  . isha Povees ,000 
Hie an : U ISSUES (¢ thousand) 4 
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Mgencies Fe 1946 and 1950; Civil 
kets. eae a: «4 « on a gale aa ‘ 000 
6 and 1947: Postwar Credit... S09 
18,603 








paid from November 12 to November 17, 1951, were 
accepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 70 per 
cent at £99 15s. 8d. and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of 
£230 million were offered on November 16th. For the 
week ending November 17th the banks were not asked 
for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINCS 
({ thousand) 
































Totals 31 Weeks 
Week 
ended | ended 
Nov. 4, | Noy. 3, | Nov. 3, 
1950 | 1951 1951 
Savings Certificates :— f : 
eS ETI te 53,300 98,200 2,100 
Repayments . ........... 79,300, 83,300 2,500 
Net Savifigs ........0.+- Dr 26,000 14,900Dr 400 
Defence Bonds :— + —- 
ROO bi Fon e's Ee i cee 10,350, 34,8 1,120 
Repayments ..........+- 30,279 44,3 1,747 
Net Savings .........-.- Dr 19,929.Dr 9,514Dr 627 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— : 
pe er eee 386,875) 408,194) 12,822 
Repayments ...........- 412,365) 474,852, 11,647 
Net Savings .-.-....6+55 Dr 25,490 Dr 66, 1,175 
Total Net Savings......... Dr71,419 Dr 61,27 148 
Interest on certificates repaid 17,394) s 
Interest accrued. ........-+ 74,706 75,05 2, 
Change in total invested. ... |— 14,107 — 6,700+ 1,945 











Fiduciary issue reduced from 
million on August 21, 1951 


” 


‘Tue Economist 
Prices (1927=100) 


{Tl : » tO Ways & Means Ad- i Internal ....... 
, including sinking fund Vances 2.04.5 + 2,800 | Teeasury Dépostis. sens NOVEMBER 14, 1951 
0 the deficit acerued since ——— | ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
325,000 compared with a 31,353 | 33,533 £ f 
ANG. ( the corresponding period sap teen Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
srevious Yea ag 1358,669,472 | Other Govt. 
ee : n Bankg. Securities ... 1385,764,244 
wary AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE FLOATING DEBT partment... 41,687,351 | Other Secs... 709, 886 
EXPENDITURE ({ million) Coin (other 
— “| Receipts mito the } W & a -: 2,510,770 
; eqn reasury jays & Means | Treas. : ~ . ms 
B grin - Bills 5 «Aarti * | Total WINE o> 6 1400,000,000 
(4, thous : SE TN Sais a posits Float- = = Coin and 
April 1, April 1,) Week | Week Sh. | Bk of] by ullion = (at 
even J 1950 {951 ended | ended Tender | Tap Sore on Eng- | Banks Debt 248s. per oz. 
1951-54 “to to | Nov. | Nov. | Pts. | ‘land TS Se 356,823 
Nov. 11, Nov.10} 11, | 10, T550 | ; —_—_— 
| 1950 | 1951 | 1950 1951 Nov. 11 3189-0 / 1897-3] 374-3! 0-5 | 543-0 | 5995-2 1460, 506, 085 } ebtectetacaane 
| i Aug. ub 3220-0) 2164-2] 280-2 ay 379-5 | 6043-9 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
R a cle se 230-0) 2212-0] 296-6; ... | 355-0] 6093-6 ; £ £ 
1624750) $48,896 530.55 oaoal 140g |» 25) 8230-0; 2265-7] 291-2) <:. | 3250] 6101-9 | Capital ...... ’ 14,553,000| Govt, Secs.... 335,282,853 
126,01 rt 750 112°9001 3100 2°800 | ROSE. oss cause 3,305,245 | Other Sees.:- 45,152,015 
-etc., D oot ey 100 386001 800 1300 | SePt 1)3240-0| 2277-7) 326-7 290-0 | 6134-4 | Public Deps.:- 21,980,588 Discownts and 
SAE 71'320 1921001 4,400° 7.000 m 81 5240-0) 2501-5) 306-9 | 290-0 | 6138-4 | Public Acets.* 21,845,640| Advances... 17,984,650 
plaxk P.T.| 312, arr laos ~ Ef, : » 151 3240-0} 2368-4] 328-2 265-0} 6201-6 | H.M. Treas Securities.... 27,167,365 
Rev 5380 «19401 | 80) SO w» 224 3240-0 2364-7] 3546 | 265-0 | 6224-4 Special Acct. 634,948 | 
siContrit 5,380, 1,94 — 5596-3 342-4 290-0 | 6228-7 | 
PEK 2: ther Deps.:- © 383,597,690 | 
foland Re 807,706 918,587 16,174 22,077 | oe f 3240-0) 2425-2 347-6 250-0 | 6262-8 gy ol By emhve= canes 41,687,351 
46.020 6 ” 5240-0} 2471-1] 356-6 | 225-0 | 6292-7 | Other Accts... 680,677 | Coin... +++. * 314, 
16,020 614 Oe eee iron? |» 20) 3250-0| 2315-4] 371-0 200-0 | 6136-5 enstem sts a —_—— 
pests Bn : ; » 27] 5270-0 | 2287-8) 362-8 | 175-0 | 6095-6 423,436,523 423,436,523 
- 2 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Cus 620 1097707] 39,124 49,802 Nov. 3)3270-0) 2285-4} 330-0 175-0 | 6060-4 | of National Debt pat Dividend “hotanmah 
ise 651000) USS A orn See Sea » 10]3260-0 | 2323-2] 332-8 150-0 | 6066-0 
¥ Rest ao ser COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
= : 26,016 26,846, 885! 881 (£ million} 
cf | 1974 66,927 ... 1,000 [1950 1951 
4H $40 
cod Com ae ee Witte gts OS ee Pes oe 
1 19.212 19.739 421 67 ({. million) Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
Li | 56,077, 53,396, 659, 604 6; | t | 
ae MEYER SEIT BeTO Ny Amount Average |Allotted | issue Dept. :— 
Or 4236400}1965088 2207721) 59,503) 74,875 Down of Rate at Fetes in clsentation seus 1280-Q11351- 8'1357-6:1358-7 
Ba = —<peoeee ne es ender +4 ° Min. otes in king depart- 
Mt 131] 101,100 112,200} 2,200: 6,200 Diterea|“PPM@4\ snotted| Allotment | Rate MME is'cuucadees ae | 10-485) 42-8 41-7 
ue Tax ¢ a te i Government debt and 
ef 0G 6,066 3,575 “276 126 T550 ons gs+ss nace 1345-91396 - 71596 -81596-8 
a. | Nov. 10 | 250-0 | 318-4 | 250-0] 10 3-17 72 er securities......... Q-9 «0-8 (0-7) 0-7 
; 12254 SSSR 81,201 1951 Gold and Coin.......... 3:4 2-9 2-9 2-9 
Aug. 10 | 260-0 | 354-1 | 260-0] 10 2-78 62 Valued at's. per fine ox... | 248 248/0 248/0 248/0 
ssues out of the Exchequer wm IT | 260-0 | 341-4 | 260-0) 10 3-02 6s Renting Daft, o= 
cae san ce » 24 | 260-0 | 318-7 | 260-0] 10 3-% 7? ts — 
va rth Ps) a) ” 31 | 250-0 | 342-8 | 250-0] 10 2-87 63 blic Accounts........ 17-4 14-5 16-6 21-3 
:  rtrcmonas SE Treasury Special Account | 266-4 7-2) 0-2) 0-6 
| Esti 1a orit 2 Aprit 2) Week | Week | Sept. 7 | 260-0 | 346-0 | 260-0] 10 2-95 66 ED on cacgees eecce 505-8 303-9 300-4 298-9 
penditure 1950 1951 tended | ended » 14 | 250-0 | 332-1 | 250-0] 10 3-07 OP B.C Sh ci cctzcecevces 86- 93-1, 95-4 84-7 
psa Soy. | Mow: » «21 | 240-0 | 335-9 | 240-0] 10 4-87 23 Total, vc eciccevcccnedes 676-1] 418-7 412-6) 404-5 
Nov. LL, Nov.10,:41, -} 30, » 28 | 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-0} 10 2-98 68 ties —~ 
1950 1951 1950 } 1951 | Government. eeeeeeee 559 3352: 2) 330: 9} 335-3 
- i Oct. 5 | 250-0 | 327-4} 250-0] 10 3-13 69 Discounts, etc..........- 4 20-8 13-1) 18-0 
oa » 12 | 260-0! 365-5} 260-0] 10 2-64 58 GN ov isvecsikcecesens 28 33-8 42-4 27-2 
Mar , 19 | 250-0 | 339-9 | 250-0] 10 2-97 64 Peis ces vapadiensess 621-9 386-8 386-4) 380-5 
gh 10,608: 308,91¢ 756; «876 »» 26 | 230-0} 313-4 | 230-01 10 2-91 63 Banking dept. res......... 72 49-7) fi 45-0 
ms to N j ae A y, | , 4 
mH 21,414) 21,997 1,360 | Nov. 2 | 230-0! 330-1 | 230-0] 10 2-38 54 “ Proportion ”........ eee | 10-9 fh’) 8-6 £8-6 
Cons. Funds! 11.1 4,882, 5,82 ee . 9 1 260-0 | 330-4 | 260-0] 17 2-96 70 
a 584 536,904) 336,74 756) 2,236 On November 9th application for 91 day bills to be * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 


£1,425 million to £1,400 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE 




















T Nov. 14, ] Oct. 30, | Nov. 15, 

; 4950 1951 1951 
Cereals and meat... | 155-3 | 172-0 | 172-0 
Other foods. .........-. | 168-4 | ‘180-2 | 180-1 
ON 6: \cawstvencten 282-2 263-0 270-6 
WROD sac a Coe e ac cane 315-4 362-1 360-7 
Miscellaneous .........- 184-0 198-4 197-3 
Complete Index......... | goo-9 | 223-8 | 226-6 
SOOO oe | 988-7 | 308-0 | 309-2 

COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 


was raised from 172s. 3d. to 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price 


248s. Od. per fine ounce on 


o authorized 


dealers from 175s, Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 

















SILVER GoL”b 
1951 London |New York: Bombay Bombay 
per ounce per ounce!per 100 tolasj per tola 
d. c. Rs. a. Rs. «@ 
Nov, 8.. 77-0 88-00 183 14 107. 8 
ree 77-0 88-00 | 14 & 107.8 
wee we Markets Closed ~| 185 2 108 6 
> aa 77-0 Closed 185 «460 108 860 
* ne 77 ; 88-00 185 4 108 «64 
“ i : 77- 88-00 18501 108 14 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
MR ISAAC WOLFSON’S REVIEW 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of The Great Universal Stores, Limited, was 
held on November 12th in London, Mr Isaac 
Wolfson, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

lhe following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1951: 

The year under review has again been a 
record one; Aggregate sales of the group 
increased by 29 per cent. in relation to the 
previous year. This increase has been wide- 
spread over all the various divisions of the 
group. 


PRICES AND THE PUBLIC 


In the earlier part of the year under review 
it became evident that competitive forces were 
beginning to play their natural part. Prices 
began to fall and many items of merchandise 
became more freely on offer. With the advent 
of hostilities in Korea and the impending 
rearmament programme, commodity prices 
began to increase and available stocks were 
readily purchased by traders in anticipation 
of forthcoming shortages. This likewise 
reacted upon the public. 

In anticipation of forthcoming price in- 
creases the public has been freely spending 
and purchasing within each income range its 
requirements of household goods and the like 
not only for present needs but to some degree 
for the future as well. Thus the inflationary 
spiral has come into play. A larger number 
of customers were served although, in addi- 
tion, the increases in prices which came into 
operation during the latter half of the year 
under review have to some extent accounted 
for the increase in the monetary sales of the 
group. 

Public demand still continues at a high 
evel in spite of indications that there is less 
spendable money about and that buyers are 
exercising greater discrimination. This must 
be so in the face of rising prices where wages 
have not also relatively increased. Some 
classes of goods have almost priced them- 
selves above the capacity of the public to pay, 
which indicates that the price pendulum has 
swung too far. As at the date of issue of 
these accounts there are signs of a healthy 
recession in prices of certain goods which will 
have the effect of restoring sales, where they 
have declined,-to their normal levels. 


ACTIVITIES OF GROUP 


Your group consists of a number of com- 
panies distributing to the public furniture, 
all household goods and articles of wearing 
apparel, and other domestic necessities. 

Your group now controls 815 channels of 
home retail distribution, marketing its goods 
by means of mail order, salesmen, and 
through the medium of a large number of 
shops and depots operating under various 
trade names. Our overseas business has been 
more than maintained. The Canadian divi- 
sion showed an increase of 6 per cent. in 
sales and its profits were very satisfactory. 
The South African division increased its 
sales by 24 per cent., and its profits were 
likewise well up to expectations. The out- 
look here is also promising. 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 
The consolidated. trading profit is 
£8,161,150, as compared with £5,896,913 for 
the previous year, an increase of £2,264,237. 


Of the above profit, approximately £315,000 
arises from acquisitions during the year under 
review. 

To the above-mentioned trading profit 
must be added £57,311 in respect of divi- 
dends from trade investments and sundry 
items receivable, making a total revenue of 
£8,218,461. From this has been deducted 
£658,483 for depreciation, £44,782 for audi- 
tors’ remuneration of the group, £445,683 
for interest paid, and £261,503 for the pro- 
portion of profits relating to outside share- 
holders of subsidiary companies. This 
leaves~a balance of £6,808,010, from which 
taxation takes the substantial sum of 
£4,489,415, leaving a net distributable 
revenue of £2,318,595. 


RESERVES 

Issued capital of the parent company has 
increased by £15,534, which is referred to 
in the directors’ report. Capital reserves now 
stand at 5,786,974, an increase of 
£1,356,470 over last year. Of this increase 
the major part (£1,023,321) is accounted for 
by the reduction of the item “ Goodwill, &c.,” 
from £2,855,359 to £1,832,038. 

The profits in respect of the part of the 
year prior to acquisition of new share 
imterests and attributable to such shares 
(approximating to £268,000 net) have been 
treated as capital profits and are not included 
in the consolidated profit and loss $count. 
Revenue reserves, including ‘undistributed 
profits, amount to £5,193,384, an increase of 
£1,842,905 over last year. 

Total capital and revenue reserves of the 
group now amount to £10,980,358, which is 
over three times the total issued capital, or 
over eight times the amount of the issued 
ordinary capital of the parent company. This 
does not include the large amount set aside 
for future income tax of £3,459,610. 


SURPLUS OF CURRENT ASSETS 


Total current assets ‘at £47,063,524 repre- 
sent an increase of {8,833,791 in relation 
to last year whereas total current liabilities 
have only increased by £5,604,984. The 
surplus of current assets over current liabili- 
ties is now {17,976,178 as compared with 
£14,747,371 last year. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND SUPPLIERS 

It now gives me great pleasure on behalf 
of the board and myself to acknowledge the 
magnificent work which all executives and 
employees of the group have rendered. Their 
efficiency and loyalty is an inspiration, and 
I feel sure that all stockholders will join in 
this expression of thanks. I also wish to 
tender my best thanks to the suppliers-of the 
group. They are at all times co-operative and 
helpful in providing the best value in mer- 
chandise required for our customers. 

Turnover of the group for the current year 
to date is in excess of last year. I am hope- 
ful that profits for this year will continue 
to be satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and a dividend of 40 per cent. per 
annum less tax amounting to £284,631 was 
declared upon the ordinary stock of the com- 
pany which is the same rate as paid for the 
past four years. Nett earnings are greatly in 
excess of this figure and the resultant surplus 
for the year of £1,898,220 has been used to 
augment the reserves of the group. 
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GENERAL CEYLoy 
RUBBER AND Tr, 
ESTATES 


* GRATIFYING RESULTs 
MR J. GILROY ANNAN’S sTaTEyp 


Hl THE EC 


FAS 
MR 


The th 
Eastwoe 
th in L 
Mr G. 
nd mana 
ch, sa 
hese CONC 


The fifty-fourth annua! general meer 
the General Ceylon Rubber and Te 1 Eee 
Limited, was held on \, a 


Vembe +h 
London, Mr. J. Gilroy Ann, ratte 


7 : n ‘chairman ir our m 
managing director) presiding. so linkec 
The following is an extrac: from his ¢ pnning | 
lated statement: eae will be 
It is very gratifying to me to he ib} sustain 
call attention to the most satisfactory red paddle in 
for many years past. — If you 2 
Working costs for 1950 are yp | ses, it 
£11,000 due to further increase ; pand its 
rates, and to the ever rising cost of mater WP per ce 
On the other hand, prices obtained fog 4 i 
a Bu lilak 


the products of your company ar 
higher than in 1949, with the resuk 4 
profits, before provision for taxation 
£135,353 or two and a half times thee 
responding figure for the previous seas 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chim 
said: As regards crops for the current se 
the estimated tea crop is 2,355,000 Ib, g 
there have been harvested up to the end BTLOLI ¢ 
September 1,759,000 1b., compared 6415 t 
1,675,000 Ib, to the same date in 1950 wh postwar 
the estimate was slightly higher. The The dis 
mate for 1952 may be provisionally stad hentions 
2,300,000 Ib. ae ae 

It is more difficult to make comparis ep 
with regard to rubber owing to thes thwith 
during the year of Hemingford Lower Di wide {c 
sion as~at April 30, 1951, and Gland 
Estate as at May 31, 1951. There havex 
secured .to the end of September | 
396,000 Ib., and after adjustment to allow 
the sales of these two rubber propertes 
estimated crop for 1951 is 500,000 1b. appm 
mately. The estimate of crop for 1952s 
be in the neighbourhood of 300, 
320,000 Ib. bc, 

Cardamoms crop for both 1950 and B 


nd final 
ead imn 
p the ma 
boplies, ¥ 
andiose 
thools, 
auens | 
balistic ta 


The tr: 


was estimated at 15,000 |b. and the amou The oul 
secured to end September were: was 3 
9,400 Ib., and 1951, 9,700 1b. I would , ery om 
to put the estimated crop for 1952 at 1% “ 0 
KS 2 
of 12,000 Ib. ekS, fle 
otner 
i] 

. ¢ last, 
PROCEEDS FROM SALE OF ESTATES " P 
As regards the sales of the two esiaie® Recently 
tioned, I may say that, subject o a me of 
adjustments for legal and other charges tement 

dental to the sales, the net proceeds Wl E that 
round figures, £119,000. Further a t progra 
have been received by the Doare — ay 
sales of estates, but as shareholders Wy tT Oo 
aware, Section 36 of the Finance — tors 0 

makes it unlawful for a company ©" meng 
the United Kingdom to dispose o “7 ven t 
of its trade or business to 4 person . phy: 
resident unless the consent of the 13 of d 
ined. Should any ™% the nat 
has first been obtained. ator. pee 
result in a firm offer for an estate a — 
board consider would be advanta Of co- 
ept, application © inspire 

shareholders to accept, app a 
ade. The matte Bsent ar 

Treasury would be mace. sided i 
return of capital remains under co’ rman 
M etarement CON ems, 
With regard to the statement © vad ght well 
my address, which has been ene ap 
shareholders, that the div idend | pe p “agin 
be reviewed in the A ad contol huch ¢ 
regarding compulsory ae sa pared i 
directors, at a mecting BN Og d indus; 
ber 12th, declared an interim he ‘ ided 
rate of 10 per cent., less ee 4s I contir 
in the £; this dividend = the ‘close eeine w, 
holders on the register at ‘ic arded 


ness on November 13th. 


Erce, 
The report was adopted. 
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FASTWOODS LIMITED 
RG. W. A. MILLER’S VIEWS 


ordinary general meeting 


he thirty-first : 

ohio Limited was held on November 
gh in London : 

Mr G. W Miller, F.C.I.S., chairman 
4 managing director, in the course of his 
“ch «aid: To increase production under 
conditions is 2 constant preoccupation 


% our managers, and when the situation is 
linked up with troubles related to Town 
saning licences and shortage of materials 
will be seen what a prodigious effort must 
wstained to recover from the morass of 
wddie into which the country was slipping. 
If you ask me about the bricks for 300,000 
es, it is Obvious that the industry cannot 
and its production from 60 per cent. to 
M per cent. in a matter of months, ‘No one 
er suggested that. Fuel, transport, labour 
14 materials, subject to rearmament, will 
we to be organised as for a military opera- 
ie he scheme, then the briefing, 
d finally the performance, but I would 
ad immediately for a serious stocktaking 
b the matter of disposition of the available 
pplies, with a strong diversion away from 
andiose schemes of Government building, 
jools, telephone exchanges and _ police 
mtions wowards the urgent and more 
talistic task of housing the people. 
The trading profit has increased from 
B71,011 to £433,241, and the net profit from 
§ to £115,960, which is comfortably 
postwar record 


The director 
i GUCciors 


First the 


have clearly defined their 
with regard to the dividend. We 
ed to unfreeze the £35,000 
c reserve and distribute the balance 
th. The resolutions I shall move will 


= 
te] 
Ss 
= 


ride for final payments making up the 
al to 15 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
bck, which certainly more in keeping 
wh the performance of your group than: 


uid have been the Gaitskell Ten, and I 






nture to suggest more popular with all our 
Ipioyees. 
SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION 
The ¢ ding feature of the year’s trad- 
was stantial expansion in almost 
ry branch, but with greater emphasis on 
1§ of our own manufacture—bricks, 


ks, flettons, multis, facings and reds— 
a olner large increases in cement, sand, 
pipes, ules and precast concrete 


Recently I was invited to associate the 
me of your company with an important 
‘ment on the housing problem, suggest- 
g that “given certain conditions the hous- 
Programme can be speeded up to 300,000 
uses a year and possibly more.” On many 
mcr occasions I have enumerated the 
onl operating against good building 
Given the same sort of priority of effort 
Was needed to win the war and a little 
bre of directive towards the reconstruction 
oe nation for the common good, there 
ope merge a new and refreshing de- 
. ~°0-operation and confidence, sufficient 
“Spue everyone of good will whose 
‘nt and future happiness and, indeed, 


Dstenc 

blem on ipped up in these very 
ope ae a nutshell, the new slogan 
ns oe be ; Let the producéfs produce, 
ld ont we, Work, and let the builders 
» SiG ict ihe builders build to. ler.” 


Much of mv + - 
tuch of my present material has been 


precig atmosphere of political unrest 
ided to Se acertainty, Nevertheless, we 

t eile) on regardless of frustration 

Pine we ne xations and delays, and I 
hd ne 1 Jairly claim that success has 
ce «=S Ss ACavours in further marked 
4€ Teport was adopted. 





HORLICKS LIMITED. 
RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Horlicks 
Limited, was held on November 16th at 
Slough, Lt.-Col. J. N. Horlick, O.B.E., M.C., 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1951:— 

The period covered by the report and 
accounts has seen the establishment of new 
peaks for the company in both turnover .and 
profit and it gives me pleasure to commence 
my survey of the actual figures on this favour- 
able note. 

The trading profit of the group rose from 
£598,342 to £711,665 and the net profit, 
before taxation, increased by £111,030 from 
£440,612 to £551,642. Of this increase, the 
parent comipany contributed £70,638 and the 
subsidiaries £40,392. 

The process of expanding the home market 
was continued throughout the year under 
review, and it is this side of the business 
which has been largely responsible for the 
above increase. Present indications are that 
our new product, “ Airwick,” has been well 
received by the public, but the operating 
margin is low and the contribution made by 
this line, in terms of net profit, is not yet 
material. Trading results in our export 
markets were in the main favourable, but the 
American and Australian markets 
difficult. 

After provision for net dividends based on 
the same gross rates as before, and inclusion 
of the balance of £102,721 brought forward 
from the previous year, we are left with a 
total of £221,970, which it is proposed to 
carry forward. 


PROSPECTS 


In the ordinary course a substantial part 
of this balance would have been used for 
strengthening reserves, but there are certain 
features appertaining to the trading results 
for the year under review which make this, at 
any rate temporarily, undesirable. 

During the war and until the last year or 
so, with Horlicks in short supply, fair dis- 
tribution was ensured only by a scheme of 
rationing deliveries to traders. The gradual 
improvement in the milk situation which took 
place last year, however temporary this may 
prove to have been, made it possible to in- 
crease production and restore to traders the 
level of stocks normally carried, thus creating 
a favourable but non-recurring element in 
the volume of factory sales for the year under 
review. This non-recurring factor must be 
taken into account in assessing the trading 
outlook for the current year and,. although 
turnover to date remains at a satisfactory 
level, having regard to the restocking opera- 
tion, prudence requires that I take a cautious 
view of the results fer the full year. 

Quite apart from turnover, however, the 
continuation of sharply rising costs, the un- 
certain supply situation brought about by the 
rearmament programme and the shortages of 
milk supplies, which are still being seriously 
affected by the abnormal conditions which 
obtained earlier this year, must have adverse 
effects on profit margins gross and met. 

It is felt, therefore, that the year ended 
March 31, 1951, and the year ending March 
31, 1952, should be considered together, and 
to this end that the additional profit earned 
in the year under review should be carried 
forward on profit and loss account for the 
time being, thus making it directly available 
to offset any profit recession in the current 

ear. 

. The report was adopted and a resolution 
was passed increasing the capital of the com- 
pany to £625,000 by the creation of 500,000 


shares of 5s. each. 


remain» 
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SOBRANIE LIMITED 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Sobranie Limited was held on November 9th 
in London, Mr IL. Redstone (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

Once again I am happy to report a success- 
ful year. The consolidated profit figure 
amounts to £132,209, which differs only 
slightly from our figure last year of £134,251. 

After a period of protracted negotiation we 

have been enabled to acquire the freehold 
of an important city building immediately 
adjoining our present factory. For some time 
we have worked under confined conditions 
and the existing and increasing demand for 
our products (particularly in the export field) 
make it indispensable that we should have 
more space, 
_ A very recent development has been the 
introduction of a Sobranie Straight Cut 
Virginia Cigarette marketed to sell in packets 
of twenty. There are clear indications that 
we can hope to receive the same response to 
our new cigarette as we have been gratified to 
receive in respect of our previous brands. 

A stage has now been reached when it is 
desirable that we should acquire new capital. 
This need for more liquid capital is much 
enhanced by the developmeént in our export 
trade. Accordingly, plans are now being 
worked as to the best method to’secure addi- 
tional capital, 

Restrictions still prevent us from exploiting 
to the full the possibilities of sales in many 
countries in which there is littl doubt a 
demand does exist for the products of your 
company. We can only wait and hope that 
more settled world conditions will ultimately 
result in the removal of existing trade 
barriers. 

The report was adopted. 





LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Leethems (Twilfit) Limited, was held on 
November 15th at Portsmouth, Mr C. H. 
Reynolds, J.P. (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract-from his cir- 
culated statement: 

We are glad to be able to present accourtts 
disclosing successful trading for another year. 

Costs are of supreme importance in com- 
petitive markets, and the continual rising 
cost of materials and other expenses of 
manufacturing and distribution over which 
we have no control, have presented many 
problems. Due to our earning a reduced 
margin of profit the improvement in the 
trading profit does not reflect the substantial 
expansion, not only in value but also in 
quantity, which our products have attracted 
in Home and Overseas markets. 

Large sums have been expended during 
the past six years in the acquisition of land, 
the erection of a modern factory, and the 
purchase of plant and machinery from which 
we are now deriving benefit. 

A dividend on the ordinary shares has, with 
the exception of two years, been regularly 
paid for 17 years at, the rate of 9 per cent. 
We recommend a continuation of this rate 
for the year under review. This distribution 
is in excess of that which would have been 
permissible under the White Paper which 
foreshadowed legislation to control dividends. 
It has been assumed that with the dissolution 
of Parliament the terms of the White Paper 
will need to be reintroduced. 

The report was adopted. 
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FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANDED ORDER BOOK 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of The Fairey Aviation Company, Limited, 
was held on November 15th in London. 

Sir Richard Fairey, M.B.E., Hon. F.R.Ae.S., 
chairman and managing director, in the course 
of his speech, said: The aircraft industry is 
unique in many respects. During the war 

was the largest industry in the country. 
With the object of achieving ‘the greatest 
possible technical progress, it has been for 
many years the policy of the Government 
Departments concerned deliberately to keep 
the major firms in a state of intense technical 
competition with each other. For their part 
the design firms make it their object to secure 
the adoption of their own types by the fight- 
ing Services and the civil operators, as ‘that 
will ensure for them a more uniform produc- 
tion programme and a greater certainty of 
continued. existence. 

They operate in close collaboration with 
the Government Departments and institutions 
concerned ; these, notwithstanding occasional 
wide differences of opinion, are invariably 
co-operative and helpful. Certainly the 
results that have been achieved are sufficient 
proof of the success of this long-standing 
co-operation between Government~ and . 
pfivate enterprise. 

For our part we are primarily an Admiralty 
firm, being specialists in the production of 
aircraft for the Royal Navy, although we often 
venture into other fields; here I might. add 
that the problem of designing and producing 
naval aircraft is one of the utmost difficulty 
and complexity, owing. to the number and 
complication of the weapons and equipment 
they must carry and the need of launching 
from and landing on a ship at sea. 


BOARD'S POLICY 


The object of your directors has been to 
maintain as far as practicable and compatible 
with our major responsibilities as Govern- 
ment contractors for important munitions 
of war, an even flow of business and con- 
tinuous employment for our staff and workers. 
To that end we have followed certain lines 
of policy generally, as follows :—An intensive 
programme of design of new and advanced 
types ; the search for alternative work in 
periods of peace ; such work is not easy to 
find in view of the specialised nature of our 
factories and of the fact that such alternatives 
may have to be put aside when the demand 
for aircraft reasserts itself; a consistently 
conservative financial policy, including the 
creation of reserves. In all these I think we 
can claim to have met with reasonable 
success. 

Owing to the rearmament programme we 
are now entering upon a period of intense 
activity with a greatly expanded order book, 
this involving the need for putting new types 
and equipment into rapid production. The 
preparation for the manufacture of a new 
type of aeroplane is a very expensive matter 
involving a heavy investment in jigs, tools, 
machinery and specialised apparatus, an 
investment which although highly beneficial 
in the long run, does not show an early return. 


As regards prospects, our factories are full 
to capacity as are also those of our major 
subsidiaries, and this state of affairs should 
continue at least during the period of rearma- 
ment. Your directors feel that this company 
can face the future with confidence. We shall 
continue tO maintain a prudent financial 
policy coupled with all practical steps we can 
devise to provide for the future, 


The report was adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


AN ACTIVE AND SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Indus- 
trial Finance and Investment Corporation, 
Limited, will be held on December 7th in 
London, 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr J. N. Buchanan, D.S.0., M.C., 
which has been circulated with the reports 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1951:— 


The company has had an active and satis- 
factory year, revenue in all departments 
showing a substantial increase. Whilst the 
results are in some measure a reflection of 
the inflationary trend, the company has, 
nevertheless, built up a position of consider- 
able strength. In particular, I call your 
attention to the increase of £100,000 in the 
investment fluctuation reserve, bringing the 
total of that reserve to £300,000. Otherwise, 
the accounts—apart from the taxation angle, 
to which I refer later—call for no special 
comment, though you will notice that the 
hope of some recoveries from the Continent 
mentioned in my review last year has been 
realised. It is indeed only a modest begin- 
ning, but the increasing recovery of the 
German economy holds out some prospect of 
improvement in due course. 


Your board has decided to recommend an 
increase of 1 per cent. to 10 per cent. in 
the ordinary dividend, which, I think you 
will agree, is fully justified by the profits. 

Now, with regard to taxation, you will 
observe that the amount charged is very much 
less than tax at the standard rates on the 
year’s profits. In my statement last year I 
explained how we had obtained substantial 
relief from taxation as a result of the change 
we made in the basis of valuing our invest- 
ments. It was not possible to absorb the 
whole of this relief last year, and a large 
part of the benefit has accrued to us in the 
year under review. 

The outlook for the current year is diffi- 
cult to assess and will doubtless vary from 
industry to industry. Scope for your com- 
pany’s activities in operations of a capital 
nature should be adequate and investment 
income should not show much variation. The 
results for the year bear witness to the faith- 
ful work and initiative shown by our manag- 
ing director and his able staff, to all of whom 
I tender our most sincere thanks and con- 
gratulations, 





THE CEMENTATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR H. CLAYTON’S REVIEW 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 


~~ Sapa ag for the year ended March 31, 


Your directors have pleasure in presenting 
accounts which show a net trading profit of 
£424,041, an improvement on the previous 
year, and the profit is the largest in the 
history of the company. Increased taxation 
has caused the net profits to be somewhat 
reduced to the figure of £204,725. The 
approximate value of uncompleted work on 
contracts was £8,000,000 as compared with 
£5,000,000 at the end of the previous year, 


The Clunie Tunnel has now been com- 
pleted. The Loch Erne scheine in Eire is 
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HOVIS LIMITED 
YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


wBLil 


Hovis Limited was held m November 
in London, Mr J. F. Morton (the cham yin th 
presiding. bare pr 

The following is an extract from his cig several 
lated statement : — ite Corp 

The accounts reveal the satisfactory 
come of a year of steady progress despite 
virtually fixed prewar basis of determinis 
the remuneration due the Ministry 
Food in respect of flour milling activi ‘ — 
The result of the energies devoted to th ote 
subsidiary interests excluded from cont 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting 


may be measured by the increase in the pag wan 

of the Group. pariment 
The demand for Hovis increases daily 

I am pleased to announce that the quant pences 

of Hovis flour sold has now reached a fig and 4 

greater than has ever been attained int ne 

company’s history. This undoubted creat 

of further consumer goodwil! should ta 


its reward when we are free 

I wish ‘particularly to mention the 
progress. made in the motor engineering @ 
body-building business of  Locomet 
Limited, and the extensive provender mil 
concern of Vitovis Limited 

Locomotors has conside ibly enlarged 
scope and area of operations and has ® 


particularly successful in introducing 

types of electric vehicles to a variety of 

and industries. . ; 
The Vitovis animal feeding stuffs conti wa i 

to gain in popularity and, as a result, § Bte sub; 

rade shows a consistently satisfactory ee 

crease.. The activities of Vitovis L 


continue to expand: fertilisers are Bow 
plied, large quantities ol seed wheat gm 
under contract and interests in the mil 
barley trade developed. 


We are endeavouring ‘© consolidate 
footholds we have gained for Hovis 2m ; ADV 
seas markets. muccess 

The report was adopted hed 
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HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE ‘i 
ations nvited for the following post: —-Managing 


Stor. Ag iral Loans Board, Gold Coast (27462/51). The 
saving Dirt will he required to advise the Board in the per- 
nee of its fu ions and to.establish the machinery necessary 
wry out the policy of the Board. The appointment will be 
pensionable on Contract_for 3 years in the first instance, includ- 
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Free passages are provided for the officer on 
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AMENDED 
SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS 


SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS 


The Civil Service Commissioners Invite applications for permanent 
appointments to be filled by cempetitive interview during 1961, 
Successful candidates may be appointed immediately. The posts are 
im various Government Departments and cover a wide range of 
Scientific research and development in most of the major flelds of 
fundamental and applied science, Candidates must have obtained 
@ university degree with first or second class honours in a scientific 
subje ct (including engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent 
qualification, or possess high professional attainments. Candidates 
for Senior Scientific Officer pests must in addition have had at least 
three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. 


Age Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 


31 on August 1, 1951; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 
28 (or under 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer 
class) on August 1, 1951. London Salary Scales: Senior Scientific 
Officers (men), £750—£950: (women) £625—£850: Scientific Officers 
(men), £400—£650; (women) £400-—-£525. Somewhat lower rates in 
provinces. 

Further particulars from Civil Service Commission, Scientific 

Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, 
quoting No: 3399. : 
\ INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES AND DEPART- 
4 MENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND: ASSISTANT 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for three permanent posts, two in the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and one in the Department of Agricul- 
ture for Scotland. Candidates must be at least 23 on September 1, 
1951. The inclusive London salary scale is (men) £375-£750: (women) 
£375-£650. Somewhat lower in Edinburgh. Starting salary varies 
according to age from £375 (men and women) at age 23 to £600 (men) 
or £555 (women) at age 30 or over. Prospects of promotion. Super- 
annuation arrangements under the Federated Superannuation System 
for Universities. 

All candidates must have a University degree with First or Second 
‘lass Honours in Agriculture or Economics, or in a related subject 
(e.g., Geography, Mathematics, Statistics): or, in cases where 
Honours are not awarded, must satisfy the Commissioners that their 
degree is of Second Class Honours standard... These qualified in 
subjects other than agriculture must have specialised in agricultural 
applications of their subjects, and those who have qualified in agricul- 
ture must have specialised in the economic aspect of the subject. 
Candidates should preferably have undertaken some original research 
work in agricultural economics. It ts desirable, but not essential, 
that candidates should have some experience of field work in farm 
accounting investigations. 

Full particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4097/51. 
Completed application forms must reach him by December 6, 1951. 

LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1952 

Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of research. 
The Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior workers who 
are prevented by routine duties or pressure of other work from 
carrying out research. They are limited to British-born subjects 
normally resident in the United Kingdom. In exceptional circum- 
stances the Trustees may waive the condition as to residence. 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applications from 
groups of workers engaged upon co-operative’ programmes of 
research, particularly from those engaged upon long-distance 
programmes. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend over more 
than two years or less than three months and the amount will 
depend on the nature of the research and the circumstances of the 
applicant. 

‘orms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Lever- 
hulme Research Fellowships, 3/5, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
Telephone: City 1910. 

Applications must be received on or before December 31, 1951. 
Awards will be announced in May and will date from September 1, 
1962. 


SHIRLEY DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 

The Directors of Shirley Developments Limited, a recently formed 
Company, the main function of which will be to undertake the com- 
mercial development and exploitation of the résults of scientific work 
earried out at the British Cotton Industry Research Association or 
elsewhere, invite applications for the post of General Manager, 
Experience in, the textile industry, outstanding commercial ability 
and some knowledge of textile engineering, patents and trade marks 
are desirable qualifications. The appointment offers unusual eppor- 
tunities to the right man to play a leading part in a unique project 
for the more vigorous and speedy application of science in one of 
our great industries, An attractive commencing salary will be paid 
and increments will match the Company's progress. Applications, in 
writing, stating age, previous a intments, qualifications and salar 
required, should be sent to the Secretary of the Company at 12, 

Exchange Sureet, Manchester 2, not later than December 1, 1951. 
Ww ELL-ESTABLISHED Jute Company requires Junior Accountant 
age 25-33. Applicant should be fully conversant with theory 
accountancy and possess practical knowledge preferably obtained 
in an accountancy department of manufacturer's organisation. 
Experience in one or all following phases of accounting desirable: — 
Costs, Standards, Budgetary work, System Installations and Audit- 
ing. Residence Calcutta, ary £1,400 or according qualifications. 
Good prospects.—Initial application, outlining experience, to Box 790. 


"Sages ACCOUNTANT, A.C.W.A., aged 25-35, required for large 
Manchester factory serving British Company of internatienal 
group. The appointment is Budget Officer, directly responsible to 
the ief Cost Accountant. Technical ability is of prime mnportance 
in the first instance, with a sound practical experience of Standard 
Costing and detailed Budgetary Control. There is wide scope for 
a man with developing qualities for organisation and administration 
together with drive, enthusiasm and a capacity for hard work. 
Ultimately he will take over the complete local administration. In 
this group of companies there are unlimited opportunities for really 
first-class men. e salary will be net less than £700 p.a. rising well 
into four figures. Interviews London and Manchester.—Box 738. 





NTERNATIONAL LAWYER, speaking fluently English, French, 
German and Polish, seeks position of trust in the capacity- of 

secrelary, foreign correspondent 

prefession._—Box 7¥9. 
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Service 0 XC 
Candidates should be University graduates with some ex} perience ASSU 
of personne! management or industrial training. Duties will inc ade S RANCE COs \OTES 
th * preparation and a iministr ation of training schemes ‘for all grades , P wide LIMITED NOTES 
of employees and may include lecturing: Experience in labour No W 
relations work and kn ow! ledge of the current Agreements established OXFORD sr FRE FET MANCHESTER Russ 
through the Ne bpotiating “Mac hinery of the Electricity Supply agg 
Industry since April 1, 1948, would be an advantage. THE REFUGE ing th 
The successful ceeeiitin e will be required to contribute to the WILL SAFEGUARD THE FuTupe Valley 
B.E ~# and Area Boar is’ Super annuation Scheme, if eligible. Gr uds 
Applications on ferms obtainable from the Sub-Area Secretary, r i M . ° fas 
Ef Oxf ord Road, Newbury, and returned to him not later than INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE Lytel 
November 26, 1951. : Applications are invited for posts in the Translation Servics of Scots 
; hee F. W. KEMPTON, Secretary. International Labour Office, Geneva. Qualifications requiraj:— and C 
November 17, 1951. 1. Mother tongue: English. my China 
2. Age: between 23 and 35 years on December 15, 195! Tin 
LONDON OFFICES OF THE SCOTTISH BANKS 3. University education or the equivalent in «x erianca nent 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, on expiry-of the existing | wrench thought ond Imtiation  tuding familiari Firem 
arrangements, the maximum RATE OR INTEREST allowed = 5. Similar knowledge of Spanish. 
DEPOSITS lodged for a minimum period of 14 days, or subject t Furth & om Strasb 
14 days’ notice of withdrawal, at the LONDON OFFICES of the urther: pertioulges: Gee Serene forma may be obtand & in We 
undernoted SCOTTISH BANKS will be three-quarters of one par The International Labour Ofi-> Czech 
cent. per annum, The existing Interest Rates allowed on Hi ME : 38-39 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1, 
SAFE and SMALL SAVINGS ACCOUNTS are unchanged except on application with stamped, addressed foolscap envelope ETTE 
—, ae exceed = when three-quarters of one per cent, December Is 19651. for the receipt of completed application form 
per annum will az to the excess, ecemoer 20 » 
BANE OF SCOTLAND eam, - BOOK 
oval. BARE Eo Sata QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT ADVERTISING 
COMMERCIAL “BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD is the title of an informative document recently prepared for bush AMER 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. _ men who want to get the best out of their advertising. The dx 2 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND Igrp. ment will be sent on request to readers of The Hoonomist, Mr 
No - LY DESDALE AND NORTH OF “SCOTLAND BANK LTD. ROBERT BRANDON & PARTNERS LTD., Ne} 
v er 7 
: werassiilses 951. x Advertising and Public Relatio eH 
+ GPANISH, excellent tui ton; groups of not more than six. Evening 47, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. Regen? WL Arms 
. KJ classes (all grades). Highest references.—‘‘ Tertulias."" RIV.2338. ; 
EPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—A Hire Purchase Finance Com the C 
GOOD FOOD Specialising in the financing of Hire Purchase contracts for We 
or tong ters de — is meee to accept limited Rig vat 
s oa tae . erm sit at attractive rates of Interest nits am 
. We specialise in catering for to £5,000, eposits will be fully covered by the Hire Purim HE \ 
industrial canteens, offices, and luncheon contracts, | Which vare aeee ene sarees. the ins Cal 
; ° . e retailers, iculars from the Compal 
clubs. Our organisation is not too large Accountants.—Box 783, 
or unwieldy and we can give personal 7OUNG, energetic Welfare worker with considerable commer World 
supervision to all our contracts. Write Lanaon: ‘nen seeks interesting position in or at Ch 
for testimoni i . = Belgie 
. imonials from our clients; Consult the World Air Travel Experts if you have to go am 
addresses given on application to:- on business, We arrange trouble-free travel. 
Harold Jayes & Sod, Ltd., ceangBUSINESS AND HOLIDAY TRAVEL LIMITED HMB, 
‘4 anal i 
29, West Heath Court, uildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Hiteha 
LONDON, N.W.11 
» N.W.11. ? Better send WINE TOKE 
SPEedwell 2496 & 6754 BUSINESS No need to worry whether your choice will tel USIN 
business friend’s Wine Tokens give Mark: 
CHRISTMAS erie drinking (10 youre OsP : 
wine that will exactly to his taste. Ay 
PRESENTS Wine tokens are sold and exchanged by mos Unchi 
? merchants and are available from 5|- upwards T, 
SPONSORED BY THE FRIENDS OF WINE. 1. VINTNERS’ PLACE Coal 
nee ee com ncaa = 7 Uniley 
NO | 1TED ie 
* 5 
'A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course ia the c omic RANDA MINES LIM 
cuavenigeh seauma-et pray tion for the ¢ Gane Fob oetiageey-9 rer ragpllemar stereo ee ; —— oe 
LL.B; and other external London Usiversity Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial DIVIDEND NOTICE fat OME 
‘Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Beams, _204 for the professions! exams. in Accouniangs, Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend ©! One = 
si a ay POST-WAR EXAM. maaan: se aoa ae, sich Nae 00) Der sare sayeeae ja Canadian fh" in yable 
Cnaraoies ot Conching wnkh Successful, Text-book lending library. Moderate f eclared by the Directors of Neranda Mines L . a Oe 
vie. fi by instalmen om, payahte Decouber 4 15, 1951, to shareholders of recoré at Me DME 
2 s Jima today to prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which Interested of business November 15, 1951. ; 
| wanted Toronto, By Order of os Boar: me m 
| ‘METROPOLITAN COLLEGE Nor 8,195, EH IND. Soe IM 
ae - 4 
‘69 
ee OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE (25 rer 
Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press Ltp., P ortu - Kin we Rg i Se 
" gal St. Kingsway, London, W. ; 1S7 sawsraret . 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, * y, London, W.C.2._ Published weekly by THE Beoxom: ei 17, 195k 
, Ry James’s, London, $.W.1. U.S. Representative: RS. Farley, 1i1, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, Noveso-t 17,1” 
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